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INTRODUCTION. 

- ♦ - 

S OME opening words of eKptanation seem needed in this the inaugural issue of 
a new ” Annual/^ to show not only the object and scope of the publicatiorij 
but the circumstances which have brought It Into existence. 

More than tw’o years ago, while the idea of an Archteological “ .\nnnal " was being 
discussed in the Government of India, a correspondent in the yournal of the Royal 
.Asiatic Society in London happened simultaneously to give expression to the popular 
need of such a publication. He had just chanced upon a summarised account at 
second hand of Mr. Rea’s interesting excavations in Southem India fdescribed in 
Mr. Rea's annual report to the Madras Government), and was moved thereby to the 
following remarks:— 

'‘This annual report, being embodied in a ' G. O.,' Is circulated among a few 
favoured individuals and Instilutlons, but it does not reach the public. W’hat we 
want are annual volumes, such as those produced by the Lgypt Exploration F urul. 
These volumes are published oven' year. Thev erribody the outcome of the previous 
season's work. They possess no fmality. They are not kept back, as our Indian 
volumes are kept back, until some great specialist shall have assimilated every¬ 
thing that can be known, and can write with certaintj' his full and deliberate 
convictions. .And the result is that, while in every civilised country the work goiiig 
on in Egypt is watched with intense interest by numbers of people who do not profess 
to possess any great scienTtfic knowledge uf the subject, and while therefore the 
societies engaged are supplied with funds which enable them to carry on the e.^cava- 
tions and print their volumes, the labours of the [ndtati Archjei>1i>gtcal Department 
fall, invariably, dead and lifeless. Whatever is being done in India is done almost 
n secret, and everj’hody know’s that nothing will be heard of it for fifteen or twenty 
years, so that no one cares to support it. If we could have for India annual volumes 
such as we have for Egypt, I am conhdeTit that the Royal Asiatic Society and the 
Indian Exploration Fund would receive numbers of new adherents, and the value of 
their w'ork would be greatly Increased." 

It will be observed that the complaint was not of the absence of publications 
but of the absence of reguLtr periodical publications which should promptly 
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OTnounce lo ths world all the latest results ol the current work of the Archieolooical 
Survey, while the interest of the discoveries was still fresh- In point of fact 
quite a number of notable archaeological volunies had from lime lo time beeti 
produced in India,—notable for their splendid originality and scholarship; and 
some account of these works will be in place here as explaining why, notwith¬ 
standing their merits, they necessarily left a great gap unfilled, By such 
a retrospect also the reader will be enabled to perceive at once the essential 
difference in motive between all past publications of the Archatologicat Depart¬ 
ment in India and this new* -Annual-' 

Of the yearly Provincial reports it is not iiecessury to speak here. They were 
(and still are) reports prepared for official perusal, and, though not withheld from 
the public, rarely came in the way of attracting general attention, nor indeed would 
their admixture of purely ad mini stra live detail with arch-eological material have 
afforded very inviting fare for the multitude. The literary works of fhe Sur\*ty 
which have brought Indian archaeological research before the public in a worthv 
and permanent form are the massive reports of the Imperial Series (associated 
for the most part with the name of Dr. Burgess) and the Dtstrut Reports of 
General Cunningham. 

Of the quality of Dr. Burgess’s reports it would not be easy to speak in 
overstrained praise. Rut Dr, Burgess made no preteifce of conducting a com¬ 
prehensive and connected survey of the Indian continent by a system of simultane¬ 
ous progress In its various parts; nor did it occur to him to publish periodical reports 
of his own important discoveries, at the time they were made, A specialist in 
his tastes, Dr. Burgess concentrated his rare abilities on special classes of antiqui¬ 
ties or on special tracts whose peculiar interest fascinated him. Such books as 
The Buddhist Ca^cs of Western India and The Antiquities of the Bidaraud Aurang~ 
3 b&d DisirUts exemplify this trait. More th,^n that, the publication of each report 
was usually delayed until enough material had been accumulated and studied to 
enable a complete monograph to be produced, that should be fit to stand as the 
final word on the subject for the next generation During the 29 years from 1874 
to 190; as many as 32 miscellaneous volutnes of the Imperial Series saw the light 
without any semblance of periodicity; that is to -say, sometimes one volume 
appeared in five years, sometimes five volumes came out in one year ; and there are 
still large tracts of India and Further India which have been left quite untouched, 
it should he added that Dr, Burgess had nine coadjutors, who were separately re¬ 
sponsible between them for ig of the 32 volumes, all of which contribute in varying 
degrees to the monumental value of the Imperial Series. 

General Cunningham's reports were personal descriptions of arch^logical lours 
in specially interesting districts or areas, and the 23 volumes, which were produced 
in as mauv years between 1862 and 1884, cont-ained a great mass of information, 
systematised to some extent, according to the light then available. Each volume 
embodied the results of a single complete tour, lavishly illustrated, hut was published 
in a leisurely way some two or three years after the tour had been made. Like 
Dr, Burgess’s works, though running in a different groove and on another plamj of 
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scholars Hpj General Cuimiiigharn’s reports aimed at exhaustive ness, and tfius in their 
time carried a ceitam final authoritv. In their entirety these volumes may be said 
to brinu together the results of the survev of the Central and Morthern parts of 
India, which Genera! Cunnmghani and hi;* assistants patiently w'orketl at for nearlv 
a quarter of a centLiry ; and the reports ctrasted when this particular survey ceased, on 
General Cunningham's retirement twenty years ago. Western and Southern India, 
and of course Burma, were left quite ou( side the programme, and even in Northern 
India, In spite of the Industrv of the explorers, inanv ancient momiinents still remain 
to be sur\'t3'ed, perhaps discovered, and many inscriptions to be deciphered. 

Two conclusions clearly emerge from this brief literary retrospect. First, that 
earlier archleological publications, with their long periods of gestation, bad a value as 
to scholarship and finality wliich the new “Annual” cannot and need not emulate. 
Secondly, that because of their %'ery finality those publications often tended to stifle 
rather than to stimulate further research in the particular paths trodden bv their 
authors. Now, the pre-eminent objeci of the present publication is to Inaugurate a 
new policy in just this vorv respect. Instead of silently accuiinilaimg during along 
course of year.s the materials for some future volumes, and keeping these maienals 
hidden, as k were, behind a hoarding until the finished structure can be dis- 
closed, it is the intention to sfiow I'e.tr by year exactly what materials have 
been and are being collected, so that other labourers luaj" know' how they can add to 
the heap and, it possible, themselves build from It the ultimate edifice. In other 
W'ords, it is the intention, by means of these progress reports, to show th.at the 
Department, so far from looking In monopolLse the field of research, desires and 
facilitates the co-operalion of every earnest student and learned society. More than 
this, it is the intention to attempt to do for Indi.i something of what the volumes 
issued by the Egypt Exploration Fund during the last 20 years have done for the 
l.and of the Pharaohs,—to attract wider and more abiding allention to India's grand 
treasure-house of historical relics. Even if active cD-uperation siionhl not always be 
forthcoming, generous interest and sympathy at least, it is hoped, will periodical I v 
be excited, and the public led to view the work uf the Department as something not 
outside thr range of their concern. 

'I be primary object of the new' ".Annual'’ being thus explained, the scope and 
character of the contents next require some exposition. But a short account of the 
Department itself and of the transformation it has lately undergone must, for the sake 
of clearness, come first. 

The histon' of the .ArchiBological Department may be said to open w'ith the 
appointment in 1862 of Major-General Sir Alexander Cunningham to be "Director 
of Archieology.” Upon this officer was imposed the charge *'to make an accurate 
description of such remains as most deserv'e notice, with the history* of them so far as 
it is traceable, and a record of the traditions that are retained regarding them." 
There was no element of recognised permanence in this creation of a new office; on 
the' conltary. archeological work was looked upon as something to be accomplished 
few ve-iTS, duly recorded and then dropped- By the year 1S71 ideas on the 
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subject had become somett hat more expanded ; General Cmmlngham’s appointment 
tt-as declared bv a Resolution to be that of “ Director-General of the Arch^logical 
Survey of India,” and his duty was defined to be^" to supennteud a complete search 
over the whole country and a systematic record and description of all architectural 
and other remains that arc remarkable alike for their antiquity, or their beauty, or their 
historical interest/’ Bm, although now nominally the head of the Archeological Surv-ey 
in all India, General Cunningham, owing to the geographical limitations of hts work 
actually remained the head of the Survey in Northern India only: indeed, the Survey 
was not introduced into the Madras and Bombay Presidencies until i8;r4, and on that 
extension being made, the charge of the two Presidencies was separately given to 

l^urgess. Moreover, the Director“General lacked the support of a proper staff of 
provincial surveyors, so that vinually he ” directed " no activities but his own and 
those of the assistants working with him. With what ability and industry General 
Cunningham discharged his mission, how*ever, his 33 volumes descriptive of 23 vears’ 
touring sufficiently attest 

It is specially to be observed here that repair and conservation formed no part 
of the Director-General’s responsibilities j these duties were assumed to be suffi¬ 
ciently looked after by the Local Governments on whom they had been urged bv 
many successive orders. It was not until 1878 that some qualms begau to be felt 
bv Lord Lytton concerning this arrangement, and the then Viceroy wrote in a 
Mmutcj—” The preservation of the national antiquities and works of art ought 
not to be exclusively left to the charge of Local Governments which may not 
always be alive to the importance of such a duty, Lieutenant-Governors who 
combme mstbetic culture with administrative energy are not likely to be very 
commonj and 1 cannot conceive any claims upon the administrative initiative and 
Bnancial resources of the Supreme Govern mem more essentially imperial than this.” 
As a fact, this Minute was penned with deftnite knowledge that manv of the greatest 
buildings and monuments of ancient India were steadily sinking into a deplorable 
condition* The outcome of Lord Lytton’s ideas was a proposal to appoint a 
Curator of .Ancient Monuments who, combining engineering with archajofogical 
knowledge, should hold the position of an Under Secretary in the Public Works 
Depart nieut and be fortified in dealing witli difficult questions of repair and 
restoration by a Committee of Taste. It was to be the duty of the Curator 
to prepare classified lists of the monuments of each Province, grouping thorn 
according as they required to be kept in permanent good repair, or were decayed 
beyond that point but still not in complete ruin, or were unimportant nr irretrievably 
ruined.*' He was also to state the amounts required in each case for special repair 
or maintenance, and to what extent they were forthcoming from local resources. The 
Government of India were then to arrangtf with each Local Government as to the 
Imperial grant to be made to the Ptovince in aid of local resources for the preserva¬ 
tion of ancient monuments. 

At first the proposal failed to command itself to the Secretary of State, who took 
the view that the DireLtor-General and the Governors of British Provinces combined 
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could very well look iifter the Interests oF conservation, and that a enrator would be a 
kind of fifth wheel in the coach. But when the Government, in a later despatch in 
1880, argued that the Director-General was suRicientiy busy with research without 
facing burdened with conservation also; that much destruction and decay were mean* 
while going on, leading to Eamentabh: and irremediable losses; and that many of the 
great Indian monutneiits were not situated in any British Province but In Native 
territory, the Secrelaiy of State (Lord Hartingtoii) admitted that a strong case had 
been made out for a temporary special appointment. Accordingly, early in r88t, Major 
Colo, R.E,, was appointed Curator of Ancient Monuments for a period of three years. 

Gifted w'ith the qualities of knowledge, industry and enthusiasm, Major Cole at 
once set about examining the most important ancient buildings in British and Native 
India, and the result was an output of three annual reports, formulating a valuable 
though naturally incomplete programme of conservation work for the future. Besides 
these repons. Major Cole was responsible for the series of folio volumes which 
appeared under the title “ Preservation of National Monuments in India," and which 
contained some exceptionally fine illustrations, with brief explanatory notes, of the 
most famous buildings and antiquities in charge of the Curator. At the etid of three 
years, Major Cole's appotiitment terminated, and his reports are to this day the sole 
works of permanent value dealing with conservation as distinct from research among 
all the bibliogniphy reprejenting 32 years' archeological activity in India. On the 
Curatorship ceasing to exist, the work of conservation relapsed into tlie hands of the 
Local Governments as before ; but the energies of the Curator had not been expended 
wholly in vain, since they may be said to have laid the foundation. In theory at 
least, of an organised scheme of permanent conservation. To what limited extent 
this foundation has since been faailt upon in the tntervetiing tw*enty years w'ill be 
brie fit' indicated later. 

When GfneraJ Cunningham retired in 1883, Dr. Burgess, who till then by his 
labours as .Archaeological Surveyor for Madras and Bombay had provided the com- 
plerneni of General Cunningham's work in Northorti India, was prontoted to be head 
of the entire Archaiological Department. At the same lime the functions of conserva¬ 
tion were amalgamated with those of survey and research. Moreover, five Sur\'ey 
areas were mapped out—naiuuly, Madras, Bontbay, the Punjab (with Sind and 
RajputanaV, the .North-West Pmvinces (with Central India and the Central Provinces), 
and Bengal (with .Assam); and a Surveyor was to be assigned to each. .As a 
matter of fact only three Surveyors were appointed—for the Punjab, the North-West 
Provinces and Bengal ; Dr Burgess being still expected to superintend, with the 
help of two Assistant Surveyors, the detailed operations in the Madras and Boinbav 
Presidencies in addition to his new imperial duties. 

There was no Intention even then, however, of making the re*orgauIseJ Depart¬ 
ment a permanent Institution .Ati archeological survey was still regarded as some¬ 
thing which once done was done for ever; and in view of the extent ol ground 
covered by General Cunningham’s 23 years of touring, it was hopefully thought that 
in about live years more the new Director-General would be able to complete the 
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whole task, disband the Survey, and safely hatid over the subsequent simple duties 
of conservation to the Local Governments. Indeed, when, shortly after Dr, Burgess's 
promotion, the progress of archccologicai work in the Bombay and Madras Presiden¬ 
cies came under review, it was decided, *' in order to bring it to a termination within 
a reasonable time," to engage the services of an additional officer, Dr. I fultzsrh, as 
Epigraphist, for the translation of inscriptions in the Sanskrit, Pali, and Dr;*vidian 
languages. 

It is, by the way, significant of the views which were still entertained regarding 
the powers of the Director-General, that Dr. Hultzsch and also iMr. Rea, the Madras 
Surveyor, were made directly subordinate to the Government of Madras, and the 
other provincial Surveyors W'ere instructed similarly to conduct Ihetr duties in rtrgard 
to the repair and rMtoration of buildings of antiquity in direct correspondence with 
the'local authorities; while Dr. Fuhrer, Epigraphist for Northern India, had to submit 
his reports to Dr. Hultzsch. In 1886, however, these anomalous arrangements 
were reversed, and Dr. Burgess became a real as well as a nominal Director both of 
research and conseri^’ation. 

Another incidental point to be noted here is that much importance was attached 
in the enlistment of native talent in the discovery and translation of inscriptions and 
records m the ancient native languages, and one of the secondary objects of 
Dr, Hultzsch’s appointment vras to impart to those native iiurveyors who might be 
selected to assist him the training which would qualify them for more or less indepen¬ 
dent research. 

In 18S9, when only four years had passed. Dr. Burgess decided to follow 
General Cunningham into retirement. He had then rendered brilliant archeological 
service in various capacities for fifteen years ; and It may be remarked here that 
altice his retirement he has added another fifteen years of editorial work to the record. 
His withdraival proved the signal for something like disruption in the Depaitintmt. 
An era of retrenchment had just begun in Government offices, and drai^tic ideas of 
economy were finding favour. The Finance Committee, whicli the Government of 
India had appointed to overhaul expenditure in all branches of tlie Public Service, 
commented on what they regarded as the unduly high cost of the Archmologicat 
Survey, and the Government thereupon determined upon w'hoTesale reductions. The 
post of Director-General was allowed to remain vacant; vtrtuallv, it was abolished- 
Provincial Siir\'eyors were retained in Madras and Bombay, and the North-West 
Provinces continued to ernploy Dr. Fuhrer on a small pay as well as an Assistant; 
but Bengal, the Punjab, Burma, and ihe Native .States were left without Surveyors. 
Even this attenuated Survey establishment was sanctioned for only five years (from 
1S90) ; the official opinion then being that by the end of that period the work of the 
.Archeological Survey in India would, so far as Government was concerned, be 
generally completed. 

With the year 1890, then, the low-water mark in the checkered history of the 
Archeological Department in India was reached, and for the next five years, down 
to 1895, the situation remained uneventfully at that depressed level. It will be seen 
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th.ll the uuitt>t>k was sufficiently glooniy. The Director-General, who had devoted 
his talents fnr the most part to research and discovery (including the exploration of 
huried sites and the collection of inscriptions), was gone. The Curator, whose one 
dut\' had been to arrange for the up-keep of recognised ancient Tiionutiients, was gone 
too. [Jalf of India was shorn of its arcliatologkal staff altogether, and in the other 
h-ilf conservation was abandoned to the Local Governments, with no central authority 
to ascertain how the responsibility w;is being interpreted or whether tl was bfiing 
discharged at all; and although it ts now kiiow^n that much was undoubtedly done by 
the l.oc il Governments from tSS-j onwards to preserve the most important ancient 
buildings, no connected statement existed of what had been or was being done, while 
it W’as certain that the lists of monuments supposed to require official constn'ation 
were everywhere incorapleie. The annual reports of the Surveyors in Madras, 
Bombay, and the North-West Provinces were conffned to brief narratives of archiEo- 
logical tours and descriptions of buildings and rtiins visited and surveyed. They 
gave no information as to tl'e present condition of the gre^it historical monuments, or 
as to the measures taken duiing the year by the Provincial Public Works Depart¬ 
ments to presrrve them, nor did they contain any suggestions or recommendations 
as to conservation. Besides I he ancient inenumetus in the possession of the 
Government, there are two other important classes of historical relics,—those held by 
Trusts or Societies, and those held by private individuals ; but the antiual provincial 
reports contained no reference to these. It is now known that in the North-West 
Provinces, and especially in Luohiiovv, much was done by the Local Government to 
secure the proper application of endowments for the up-keep of such monuments, and 
to supplement the endowments by grants-in .aid, but this knowledge is not obtainable 
from the record-s of the Archeological Depart men!. 

In i8fj5 it became time for the Government to consider what the future of the 
. 4 rcii£eo 1 agical Department was to be. After consulting the Priivlncial Govern¬ 
ments, and after wTighing the strong pleas for the continuance of archfeological work 
submitted hv such authorltti‘s as the Royal Asiatic Society of London and the Indian 
Museum, Calcutta, the Government of India, going back upon former ideas, came to 
the conclusion (at the end of three years) that it was neither possible to disband the 
-Survey altogether, nor advisable to maintain it on its then reduced and ineffective 
scale. But this decision was associated with an emphatic declaration that the 
operations must in future be directed almost exclusively towards consen’atton, as 
possessing claims incomparably more urgent than those of research. At the same 
lime, they were careful to disclaim any wish to discourage original work, but they held 
that the limited sum w hich they lell justified in spending on archteological work should 
primarily be devoted to conserving the known rather than to searching for the unknown. 

.Accordingly a fresh re-organ! sat ion of the Department was decided upon. The 
new sc heme provided for the constitution of five Survey Circles,—namely, Madras (with 
Coorg), Bombay (wiib Sind and Berar), the Punjab (with Baluchistan and Ajmer), 
the North-West Provinces (with the Central Provinces), and Bengal (with Assam}, 
Kach Circle tvas to be placed in charge of an Archeological Surveyor, to be paid 
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imperially but controlled provindaJly, whoae duty it would be to compile aclasfsified list 
of archaeological remams, to advise and assist his Local Government concerning the 
effective preservation of these remains, and to fill up any spare time he might have 
I by prosecuting archaeological research. Each Circle was to be equipped with two 

draftsmen and a small travelling establishment for the collection of coins and inscrip- 
I lions. The expenditure to be incurred on the lueal establishments was accepted as 

an Imperial charge, save in the case of Madras where, being already a Provincial 
ehargej it was to continue as such- Burma was provided for separately by the con¬ 
tinuance of the existing Imperial grant to the Local Government of Rs. 10,000 a vear. 

To round off the whole scheme, it was determined to make the appointment of 
Epigraphist permanent so long as Dr. Hultzsch—an officer of exceptional attain¬ 
ments—might continue to hold it. There had been a proposal during the time when 
the scheme was still being formulated, to abolish the appointment of Government 
Epigraphist and to discontinue the publication of the Eptgrapkia Indica^ on the 
ground that private individuals and learned societies might more approprtatelv under¬ 
take both the expenditure and the labour; but the arguments against this idea 
appeared so forcible, that it was eventually abandoned. In particular, it was realised t hat 
Dr. Hult^sch and his staff were the only people living who could decipher the old Tamil 
inscriptions, and, further, that Epigraphy was not only a subject of scientific impor¬ 
tance in which the learned world was much interested, but also one which mtgin throw 
tiseful light on many problems of modern administration. But as Dr. H uUzscb was 
essentially a Southern Indian specialist, the Government of India, while deciding on 
his permanent retention, proposed to encourage the enlcrtainment of Honorary 
Epigraphists in other Pro^HneeS, and to relax Dr. Hultzsch's editorial monopoly by 
I allowing them to prepare inscriptions for publication in ihe Epigraplna Indieti, 

' The foregoing scheme came into force in May 1899. It will be obBervud that 

I it still contemplated that all initiative and responsibility in the matter of conservation 

should rest with the Provincial Governments, and that it metde no provision cither for 
^ enabling the Government of India to inform themselves as to how this responsibility 

was being discharged or for the systematised central guidance of the proviticiHlised 
^ arch mol ogical staff. 

' In 1900, the mild reaction which had previously set In against past lethargy 

* became greatly intensified and led to another development, destined, it may be hoped, 

; to impart a sustained impulse to the resuscitated .Archa:ological Department. The 

first note in this fresh movement was struck in a speech tvhich the Viceroy, Lord Curzon, 
delivered at a meeting of the .Asiatic Society at Calcutta on the tst February, 1899. 

* a few weeks after he had landed in India. He there accepted the encouragement 

of research, the promotion of archaeological study, and the preservation of the rrlics 
of the past as “a part of our imperial obligation to India,” and announced his inten- 

i tion to pursue an active policy in this respect during his term of office. A year later, 

I before an audience of the same Society, he elaborated the same theme, and thus 

I graphically condensed the checkered story' of the past 

I " There has been, during the last 40 vears, some sort of sustained effort on the 

I 
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pan of Government to recognis- its responsibilities and to purge it<elf of a well, 
rnemed reproach, This attempt has been accompanied, and sometimes delayed, 
by disputes as to the rival claims of research and of conservation, and by discussion 
over the legitimate spheres of action of the Central and the Local Governments. 
There have been periods of fupineness as well as of activity. There have been 
moments when it has been argued that the State had exhausted its diitv or that it 
possessed no duty at all. There have been persons who thought that, when all the 
chief monuments were indexed and classified, one might sit with folded arms and 
allow them slowly and gracefully to crumble into ruin. There have been others who 
^gued that railways and irrigation did not leave a modest half-lakh of rupees per annum 
for the requisite establishment to supervise the most glorious galaxy of monuments 
m the world. Nevertheless, with these iiilermptions and exceptions, which 1 hope may 
never again recur, the progress has been positive and on the whole continuous. It 
was Lord Canning who first invested archieoJogical work in this country with perma¬ 
nent Government patronage by constituting in i860 the .Archeological Survey of 
Northern India and by appointing General Cunningham In 1862 to be Archseological 
Surveyor to Government. From that period date the publications of the .Archeolo¬ 
gical Survey of India, which have at times assumed different forms and which 
represent varying degrees of scholarship and merit, but which constitute on the whole 

a noble mine of information in which the student has but to delve in order to discover 
an abundant spotlJ' 

Before the close of the year the definite proposals of the Governmem of India 
Jiad gone home to the Secretary of State. They embraced a definite policy cf more 
active work, of closer supervision, and of larger outlay. The Government of India 
declared it lo be indefensible that they should divest themselves of all responsibility 
for the preservation of momiments which, in the words of Lord Lyiton, are " for 
variety, extent, completeness and beauty unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled, in the 
world. They felt that it would be the Supreme Government, and not the Provincial 
Governments, who would always be held in the judgment of the civilised world 
primarily responsible for maintaining intact this great inheritance, and they thought 
it unsale to trust that the subordinate Governments would al^vays be alive to the 
importance of the duty or would always be vrilling or able, under the pressing exigen¬ 
cies of provincial finance, to devote funds to it. They felt the necessity of someone 
at the head of the operations, who could not only assist local effort from an imperial 
standpoint with that advice and guidance which had been lacking since the days 
of Dr. Burgess, but could also maintain a continuous record of the arcbatological 
needs of the various Provinces, and of the work undertaken to meet those needj. 
They accordingly urged the re-appointment of a Director-General of ArchajoJog^', 
and the expenditure of a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees per annum 
for a term of years—to be expended in grants-in-aid for archaeolo(rical work of 
special importance and magnitude. These proposals were sanctioried by the 
Secretary of State in the Jaiter part of lyor, and the new Director-General, who 
was appointed for a term of five years, arrived in India to take up his duties early 
in 1902. 
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But meanwhile—lu 1901— another important reform had been put through. 
Althoueh most of the great archaeological monuments of India are situate within the 
territories administered by the various Local Governments, the Native States are y 
no means devoid of Interesting historical relics ; yet until then no effective machinery 
had been provided for the work of archeological conservation m temtones adminis¬ 
tered by indigenous rulers or chiefs. By an order of the Government of India in the 
Foreign Department, dated the 41H June, 1901, this serious omission was at last 
remedied. Kashmir, Rajputana, and the Punjab Native States, as we 1 as Dir, Swat, 
.and Chjtral, were added to the charge of the Surveyor of the Punjab-Baluchistan-Ajmer 
Circle ; Baroda, Central India. Hyderabad (Deccan), and the Bombay Native States 
were added to the charge of the SuT\-eyor of the Bombay-Berar Circle ; and the 
Native States within the political jurisdiction of the Governments of Madras and 
Bengal were added to the charge of the Surveyors of the Madras-Coorg and Bengal- 
Assam Circles, respectively. It may be added that the Circle Surveyors have been 
instructed carefully to avoid any action which might cause misrepresentation of 
the aims of the Government of India or give offence to the Darbars whom it is 
desired to assist. No orders or instructions are to be given by the Surveyors to the 
officials of anv Native State, and all suggestions or criticisms are to be conveyed 
to the Darbar through the medium of the Political authorities. Hereafter it may 
be found possible to induce the more important of the Native States to entertain 
jin Archaeologist of their own, as in Mysore, where the conservation of monuments 
And other questions of archaeological interest have received the special attention 
of the Darbar, In the meantime every endeavour will be made to enlist the 
-sympathies of the Native States In the task temporarily entrusted to the Circle 

Surveyors. 


In concluding this outline of the history of the Archa-ological Survey in India, 
it will he appropriate to describe exactly and in detail the duties of the new Director- 
General because, although nominally the successor of Sir Alexander Cunningham and 
Dr Burgess, he is charged with responsi biUties ejitending considerably beyond the 
sphere of archaeological research wherein bis predecesson: confined their labours. 
The most important of his functions is to secure that the ancient moirnmenls 
of the country arc properly cared for, that they are not utilised for purposes which arc 
inappropriate or unseemly, that repairs are executed when required, and that any 
restorations, which may be attempted, are conducted on artistic lines. In this 
respect his 'position wUl be generally similar to that occupied by the Curator of 
Ancient Monuments, who held office from 18S0 to 1883. But bis duties extend to the 
«ercise*of a general supervision over all the archeological work of the country, 
whether it be that of excavation, or preservation, or repair, or of the registration 
Ind description of monuments and ancient remains, or of antiquarian research ; he is 
io assist the provincial Surveyors in ascertaining and formulating the special require¬ 
ments of each Province ; and to advise the Government of India as to the operations 
br which special subsidies may he allotted from Imperial funds. He is to co-ordinate 
And bring up to date the local Survey and reports ; and he is to submit annually 
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to the Government of India a report on the progress effected during each official 
year. 

The salient fact to be gathered from the foregoing brief historical sketch is that 
archaeological activities in India were originally turned into too narrow a path. They 
aimed primarily at research, instead of at conservation, as if oblivious of the fact that 
research is a work that can be taken up equally well at any period by any qualified" 
person or organisation, with or without official aid: whereas conservation in these 
quick-moving times is a duty of urgency devolving upon the Government of the day 
with the certain knowledge that no future solicitude will be able to repair the 
consequences of past neglect. Further, it appears that even the research work, 
brilliant though it ivas in scholarship, was begun without system anti continued In a 
desultory manner, entirely omitting large and Important parts of the country. Finally, 
the reader may see how, after many years, opinion has at last swung round, bringing 
conservation uppermost for the time being and until the task has been discharged, but 
still allowing to exploration, excavation, eplgrapliy, and general research their due 
places in the official programme. 

With the past thus set forth, the present almost explains itself. As now re-organ¬ 
ised, the Archseological Department stands for the first time on a firm admitiistraEive 
basis, with a consistent policy, definite responsibilities, and a systematised pro¬ 
gramme. There can be but two main functions of an Archeological Survey,—inves¬ 
tigation and conservation; and of these conser^-ation is, for the present at any rale, to 
be paramount, on the ground that if the material is carefully preserved, it can be exa¬ 
mined at leisure and by any qualibed agency, paid or unpaid. Especially is this priority 
of conservation emphasised In the case of those architectural or historical monuments 
whose preservation maybe regarded as a duty owing not to India alone, but to the 
whole dvilised worid. 

In view of the stress thus laid upon the importance of conservation—a streSs. 
which the whole contents of the present publication urill be found indirectly to 
emphasise,— it may be appropriate to quote Lord Curzon's strong views on the subject 
as expressed in the speech already noticed, which His Excellency delivered to the 
.Asiatic Society of Bengal 

'* In the course of my recent tour, during which I visited some of the most 
famous sites and beautiful or historic buildings in India, I more than once remarked 
in reply to Municipal addresses that 1 regarded the conservation of ancient monu¬ 
ments as one of the primary obligations of Government. We have a duty to our 
forerunners, as well as to our contemporaries and to our descendants,—nay, our duty 
to the two latter classes in itself demands the recognition of an obligation to the 
former, since we are the custodians for our own age of that which has been bequeathed 
to us by an earlier, and since posterity will rightly blame us if, owung to our neglect, 
they fail to reap the same advantages that we have been privileged to enjoy. More¬ 
over, how can we expect at the hands of futurity any consideration for the productions 
of our own time—if indeed any are worthy of such—unless we have ourselves shown a 
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like respect to the handiwork of our predecessors? This obligation, which I assert 
and accept on behalf of Government, is one of an even more binding character in 
fndia than in many European countries. There, abundant private wealth is available 
for the acquisition or the conservation of that which is frequently private property, 
Corporations, Societies, Endowments, Trusts provide a vast machinery that relieves the 
Government of a large portion of Its obligation. The historic buildings, the magnifi¬ 
cent tern pies, the inestimable works of art are invested with a publicity that to some 
extent saves them from the risk of desecration or the encroachments of decay. Here, 
all is different. India is covered with the visible records of vanished dynasties, of for¬ 
gotten monarcha, or persecuted and sometimes dishonoured creeds. These monuments 
are for the most part, though there are notable exceptions, in British territory, 
and on soil belonging to Government, Many of them are in out-of-the*w'ay places, 
and are liable to the combined ravages of a tropical climate, an exuberant flora, and 
ver\' often a local and ignorant population who see only in an ancient building the 
means of inexpensively raising a modem one for their own convenience. All these 
circumstances explain the peculiar responsibility that rests upon Government in India.'’ 

It will now be plain to the rc^ader that, as the scope of this ".Annual" is to be 
co-extensIve with current archaeological operations, the contents will relate tirst and 
principally to Conservation, secondly, to Exploration and Research, and lastly, to 
Epigraphy. Under each head a plain tale will be told of the year s W'Ork, without any 
straining after literary effect. As now constituted, indeed, the Survey stall has no 
leisure for the refinements of archaologiral disquisition; it Is essentially an active, not 
a contemplative corps, and its duly will therefore be to place before European 
scholars material for elucidation rather than to attempt elucidation on its ow'n 
account. 

If, under the new' conditions of work, there was a danger that the Survey might 
degenerate intft a mere monument-repairing department, such a possibility is now' 
precluded by the generous ideal which Ifjs Excellency the Vicerot' has upheld to all 
concerned;—" It is in the exploration and study of purely Indian remains, in the 
probing of archaic mounds, in the excavation of old Indian cities, and to the copying 
and reading of ancient inscriptions, that a good deal of the exploratory work of the 
archeologist in India W'ill in future lie. The later pages of Indian history are known 
to us and can be read by all. But a curtain of dark and romantic m3'Ster3' hangs over 
the oarlier chapters, of which we are only slowly beginning to lift the comers. This 
also is not less an obligation of Government. Epigraphy should not be set behind 
research any more than research should be set behind conservation, ,A 11 are ordered 
parts of any scientific scheme of antiquarian work, I am not one of those who think 
that Government can afford to patronise the one and ignore the other. It is in my 
judgment equally our duty to dig and discover, to classify, reproduce, and describe, to 
copy and decipher, and to cherish and conserve." And in point of fact—as the 
reader will dlsceni in the following pages—a considerable impetus is at the present 
moment being communicated to exploration not less than to conservation. 

It may he hoped that the " Annu-il" will serve to stimulate the Interest not onlv 
of the public but of the Survey Officers themselves in what is being done. Instead of 
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feelings as tn the past^ that ihey are working tn the dark on desultory schemes to no 
consistent end^ SuA^ey Officers will henceforth be sustained by the knowledge that 
good work during the year w^ill obtain regular and prominent notictp and that tl wiH 
meet with the appreciation in the Archaeological World, which it deserves. 

As various pens are to bo employed in the production of this "Annual/* nothing 
like uniformity of style or of matter will be attainable. Some of the writers are 
Natives; some others are Continentals. Some of the subjects of the articles are 
popular; others tachnicaL Some of the wmk described is of universal importance; 
other work is of compafatively minor signiticance. Editorial supeAision can therefore 
go no further than to secure that what is admitted into the ** Annual*' contaifH that 
W'hich justifies its being published. Bevond that point responsibility will rest dfstribu- 
tively with the several contrihutors, each individual being allowefi lo tell his storv in 
his ovvn fashion. 

SimHarty as lo the pictorial lllustratiotiSt the reproductions, the plans, and the 
sketches. Some of these have been prepared in England; some in Madras; and some 
in other parts of India or Burma. Thev are to be appraisedj iherefore^ independently 
according to their unequal individual qualities, and not vdewed as a single artistic 
whole. 


j, H. Marshall. 
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I N the following general account of the past year's consen’ation work and ti; the 
special articles which supplement it, only those operations w'hich are considered 
of some importance are noticed. The object of this " Annual " would hardly he 
served by detailing fully and exactly all the small miscellaneous repairs carried out by 
the Survey. Minor works, it is true, seem to constitute the bulk of the yearly task in- 
more than one province^ but a description of these undertakings, however necessary 
they may have been to the presentation of the buildings, would entail a wearisdm& 
repetition of measures like the clearing away of overgrowing jungle, the erasing of 
hideous, il well meant, whitewash, and the resetting of crumhling masonry. Should, 
how'ever^ any information about them be desired. It may be found in the regular pro¬ 
vincial reports of the Archaeological Surveyors. The single aim of the present 
narrative is to give an account of those features of current archaeological activity 
which are most likely to interest the general student of Indian architecture, particu¬ 
larly in cases where monuments of world-wide celebrity are concerned. 

In order to amplify and to illustrate the general summary in cases w'here expanded 
treatment seemed requisite, various Archaeological Officers have prepared special 
articles, each dealing descriptively at first hand with the work carried out upon a 
single building or group of connected buildings. As the subjects of these special 
contributions are ipSQ facto of preponderating importance, it will be convenient to 
begin here by indicating the monuments with which they deal. These are as 
follows 

Western India , Sidi Sayjdd’s Mosque at Ahniadabad ; Mosqueof tba Gof Gmnbaz, BT|ipQr. 
Bengal . ■ The A^ka pilUr in the neighbourbeod of Rampurwat the jaia caves at 

Khandagiri; the temple on the hill at Munde^vaTF; the temples at 
Bhubenesvar $ the Bkek Pagoda at Konarak, aud licveral Muhammadan 
buildings at Gaur, Panduati, and Rohtasgarli. 

llNtTETJ Provinces. Jahsngiri Mahall, Sallmgarh, Dlwan-i-'Amm, Aagflri-Bfigh, Machhl 

Bbawan, Matt Maajid, Fathpiirl Masjid, Saheli Burj, and the TSj Mahall 
at Agra; and the Tonlb of Akbar at Sikandarah. 

PONjAlt . . Qil'a-i-kubna Masjid, Delhi. 

Rajputana . - ArhSi-din'ka-Jhothpra, and Pavilions of Jahan, Ajmlf. 

Southern India . Chennak£iavasi'3m] temple at Soriipalle. Old fortJRed wall ol Madras, 
BimniA . . The Palace at Maadalay, 
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All the buildings in the foregoing list, save the old wall of Madras, may 
justly claim to rank among the finest esamples of Indian architecture extant, and 
there are few readers, it may be opined, who w-ill not be pleased to turn to the special 
articles which describe their conseiT'ation, and to learn in detail the measures 
which have recently been taken to rescue them from misuse or decay and to restore 
to them some measure of their ancient beauty. To ensure, how'ever, that the follow* 
ing summary may convey a connected and fairly complete idea of the year’s sum 
of labour, it will be necessary' to give a brief outline of the ground embraced by 
these articles, and to supplement it by a more leisurely description of those other 
measures, w Inch, eltlier because they are of less general interest or because thev are 
still far from complete, do not require to be separately discussed at the present 
juncture. The consequence of thus giving prominence to the less important subject 
matter, while only briefly noticing the more important, vrill be to distort in some measure 
the true perspective of what is described ; but this is a difficuliy which cannot well 
be avoided, and, after all, it matters little if it 1$ home in mind that a perusal of the 
special articles is necessary to bring the whole picture into focus. 

.A word of explanation seems called for as to the geographical arrangemenl 
adopted in the following pages. The monuments are grouped according to archaio- 
logical *' Circles," the chief Province or Presidency in each circle being first referred 
TO, and afterwards the Native States or lesser administrations grouped around it. 
The arrangement is not a very satisfactory one, tnasmucli as the areas of these 
" Circles” are quite arbitrary, and correspond to no political or natural divisions 
of the countiy, but it has at least the advantage of Departmental convenience : while 
the route over which the reader will be taken—starting on the Bombay side and 
finishing in Burma— is one which any tourist in India might quite naturally follow, 

Bombay. —At Ahmadabad the mosque of the slave nobleman Sidi Sayyad is 
no longer petT'erted to mean utilitarian uses. The many deformities which were 
perpetrated in order to convert it into a modem district treasuiy and which, incredible 
though it seems, were allowed to obscure the exquisite beauty of its demi-lune windows, 
have been removed, while the precincts have been restored to their original 
state. For many years debarred by the stringent rules observ-ed in all treasury 
buildings from crossing the official threshold, the public once more enjoys free access 
to tbe interior, and Ahmadabad has regained an acquisition to its architectural 
attractions which alone would reward the visitor for his journey there. 

From the finely proportioned mosque of the Gol Gumbaz at BijapQr the unsightly 
dak bungalow has been summarily obliterated, and the building, with its fine facade 
and slender, graceful tnlnars, has been rescued from rapid decline. It (s a misfor¬ 
tune that a portion of the bold and highly ornamental cornice of this mosque was so 
far decayed that its removal became imperative, but it is hoped that a complete 
restoration of this striking feature may at some future date be effected. 

Of less importance are the improvements carried out at the rock-hewn temples 
at Elcphanta. Past visitors to these caves may have a somewhat disagreeable 
recollection of the difficulties of debarkation on the small island which forms the site 
of these wonderful subterranean shrines. Future visitors will find their convenience 
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bv an improved Unding-suge. At both the Elephanla and the Klrle Cares 
aconadetaWesumoftnooeyhas also been spent in rebudding propw qnattcrs for 
the custodians. These tue not norks to be dwelt upon descnpt.vely, but thatr 
utility will be appreciated by everyone familiar with the ground, it may be menltoned. 
too 'that the .Archteological staff needs to be almost as assiduous sometimes in 
prcUnticg harm as in attempting good; witness a recent [mposal to colour-wash 
the figures in the Karle Caves and to whitewash an old carved black-stone temple. 

Other «orks In the Bombay Presidency that similarly call for only I^ssing men¬ 
tion are the special repairs to the Ibrahim Kauza at Bijapdr, to the Adala] step-well 
in Ahmadabad, and to some of the buildings at Champkner. In view indeed of t e 
ground covered by the special articles, ii will suffice (o add here so far as W estern 
India generally is concerned, that the largest share of attention has been given to 
BiiapQr and Ahmadabad, where seventeen different buildings have been repaired at a 
cost of more than Rs. 7.000 while in the remaining districts of the Presidency some 
forty monuments-temples, mosques, caves, forts, and tombs—have come under repair. 


Central India.—In Central India, by the desire of the Viceroy Lord Curzon, 
a comprehensive scheme has been prepared for the repair and conservation of the 
splendid monuments of the M^va kings at Dhar and Mandu. This scheme of course 
applies only to relics already discovered and examined. But Dhar and MapdQ would 
w ell repay a more complete and exhaustive survey than has ever yet been attempted. 
Mr. Cousens writes in his annual report: " We hardly know what is in Mapdu yet, tho 
place is so thoroughly overgrown with thick jungle and undergrowth. It w^ould be a 
delightful bit of work to explore the hill completely, and I hope it «iay tail to my lot 
some day to do it. Even in our short visit we found many things that were new to us, 
both in constructive and decorative detail. . . All the country to the south and 

west of Db.ar, within the Central India Agency, is practically unknown so far as 
antiquarian remains are concerned. The few scraps of information 1 gleaned at Dhar 
give promise of many interesting remains and places. The Bagh Caves to the west, 
which thirty years ago were intact, are now^, I hear, falling in and are so ruined that it 
is now almost hopeless to do anything to them. This is much to be regretted, since 
they had upon their walls fresco paintings similar to those which make the .AjantS. 

Caves so famous.'" 

The conservation of the sites of Dhar and Mandu is thus a subject calling for 
more than casual notice. Dliar, the capital of tfie State of the same name, in Central 
India Ues thirty-three miles due east of Mhow, the well-known British Military 
cantonment on the Rajputana-Malwa Railway ; and Mandu is twenty-four miles 
south of Dhar. Dhar, and occasionally MandH, were the old capitals of the Hindu 
kings of Malva, one of whom, the great Raja Bhojadeva, who reigned in the eleventh 
emury of our era, stands out pre-eminently for his prowess and literary attainments. 
During his lime some of the finest temple-s, that adorned Malva, seem to have been 
”cled Later, when Central India fell under the sway of Islam, Maqdu became 
Sreapitid of the Muhammadan SuUans of Malva, who set about building themselves 
alaecs and mosques, first with material pilfered from the old Hindu temples 
(already for the most part desecrated and ruined by the Lnconoclastic fury of their 
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earlier co-reiigionists), ai’id attenvards will] their own cjearrted tnaterial. Thus, nearly 
all traces of the splendid shrines of the Paramaras of Malva have disappeared, save 
W'hat we find utilised in the ruined tiiosqucs and tombs ; and the remains at Dhar 
and Mandu may be said to consist new', almost whollvj of the ruins of the palaces^ 
mosques, tombs, fortlhcalions, and reservoirs of the Muhammadan period. These 
have been often described, the last writer being Captain E. Parnes, who contributed 
a paper to I be ymtrnal of the Bombay IJranch of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ The 
late Sir James Campbell also wrote a long and exhaustive account of Mandu for the 
same Jourmt^ and a Bombay Subaltern ” many )'ear3 ago penetrated the wild 
and tangled jungle of Majndu. and left behind him a most Interesting and faithful 
description of its ruins. We may go back still further, and add a royal author to the 
list in the person of the Emperor Jahangir, and a British Ambassador to Jahangir in 
the person of Sir Thomas Roe, whose brief remarks, read as a commentaiTi’ on the 
pretentious diary of the Emperor, are full of fascinating interest, fahanglr made Maiidfl 
his capital for a short time, during which many of its old buildings were rep,aired 
and its glories to some extent resuscitated j but this was the last expiring Hicher 
of Matidn's greatness, To-da}’ the jungle has closed in on its fortress. Manj’ of 
its monuments have been swept away. The famous X ietory^ Trwer of Mahmtid 
Kh aljl has fallen, and other buildings—both mosques and tombs ^ are crumbling to 
their end. But the grtindeur of the site must always remain impressive, and for the 
monuments w'hicit are still left lu attest the magnilieence and taste of the MalvS 
kings, it may truly he said that there is hardly a group of remains in bidhi upon w'hicli 
the halo of age has shed such a splendour, or w hich is more worthy of being saved 
to posterity. 

Both Dhilr and Mandfl were \risiled by His Excellency Lord Curzon in November 
1003 , when he left careful instructions for a systematic scheme of consenttlon. 
The buildings which were to claim the first attention were the Jfttiii' Wasjid, Ho^ang s 
Tomb, and the Mosque of Diktwar Khan at Maridu, and the Lai Masjid- and the 
Kamal Maula Masjid at Pliar. The nieasures decided upon provide For the repiiir 
of such portions of these buildiJigs as were still left compar.atively intact, and for the 
protection of the remainder. It was delerniiiied also to clear the debris and later 
additions from the Hindola Mahal and from the ruins commonly known as the Tower 
of Victory^ These works are now proceeding apace, with the happiest results, under 
the guid.mce of Captain E, B.irnes, the Political Agent, who has promised a full 
account of them for a future report, 

In the meantime, at the risk of anticipaling the ultimate report, two discoveries 
of more than ordiiiarv interest made by Captain Barnes may be noticed. The first 
occurred in the mihrah of the Kam^ Maula Mosque at Dhar. The mosque itself 
appears frorri local tradirioit and from the numerous indications and irrscriptinns found 
wHlhin it to have beett built on the site of, and to a large extent out of materials taken 
from, a Hindu Temple, known to the inhabitanls as RSjfi Bhoja’s School. This 
inference was derived some time back from the existcnce'of a Sanskrit alphabet and 
some Sanskrit grammatical forms inscribed in stTjrenrinc diagrams on two of the 
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j r oTt-^ln Sanskrit inscriptions on tlie black 

side walls ot the mihrab. ^ ^v.tinns on the back of these side walls that 

It is the discovery of the hidden insc p 

„.lces » story. At th. “ngle "f „m, and it «aa ontirely otring to 

are some holes large enough to a through one of these apertures 

the tortnnalc ohance o! of '*e stones that tiK etdatence of these 

and discovering letters on the g,^„|oved to obtain a record of these inacces 

Utiptic^waamveafed. impreasiona note udten in the hrat 

slble inscriptions Is also no i rolled round Jointed rods which were in 

instance by an ingenious system o P the wall, ^nd then the 

serted through the black upon a pad fixed to the ex^emiiy 

impression was then made by S course extremely laborious but was deemed 

„,"a aimilar rod. Thia projresa appeared no chance of ..mo.-jng 

*ell repaid by the residta. ao tong ro,„raled that 

lire stones. When, ^kenrhaXt^ tbai while thia «aa being done 

the repair of the mosque shou ^ ^ removal of which involved no danger, 

mty alaha Ukely to bear inaenphona a^n^^ ^ g 

should be taken out tn-dexain d. Mr. K. K. Lcie, the Supenn- 

Merirn informanon "S‘t h* ii^tromental in recovenng many 

fj r of Ediicalion, U*>ar 

other inscriptions from that part a sUb of black stone { 5 * 8 " X 5 ) which 

The finest LlirUt. The langnnge is Sanskrit and Praknt 

was set up m tte ^i„-mg the first two acts of a drama. wTitlen “< 

There are 8e lines rn all, con . S ,a,o-iai8 A. D.). the 19th in des- 

Ihe last great Paramhra •'"’g’,^e famous Bhoja. The remaining 
cent from the founder Lpenm . ^ -phe drama commemorates 

portion of this stonc-inscnbe , a^mha, the ralcr of Gujarat (?), in the neigh- 

m pardcular the King s | ^ ^ch Mr. Lele conjectures may he Pavagad 

mTiT TreoLpontogalab on *e opposite aide of the 
jn the Paneb Mahals). containing two odes in the Arya metre to the 

bears a Prakrit ^;’r;.:p:sed ^ King Bhoja himself 1 and the 

tortoise incarnation o gi^bs have now been fixed securely m strong 

other by a o is ^ preserved iu the mosque. Resides the above, 

(samea and ‘he pm inscriptions were brought to fight, one of which, 

eight other fragmen ' composed by Raja Bhoja. 

consisting of 75 - rnentsorol the more complete iuscripliona possess any date. 

None of the published in extcfisa in due course. 

All of them, it is hope , the Tower of Victory and the excaration of what 

The second discover) lavishly decorated tomb in Matidfl. For the 

was once the most spa Annual ” is indebted to Mr, H. Cousens, the 

following '^rintendent of Western India, who has recently paid a visit to 

the spot:— -..ftivtit of the buildings of Dhar and Mandu in his diary 

•'Jab5.ngtr,. in the accomi 
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mentions a seven-storeyed tower or instanding out in front of the great Jami* 
Masjid, which, he says, nas erected by Sultan Mahmud IvhaljT. It is said to have 
been built as a Tower of Victory .after the Sultan had vanquished the forces of Rana 
Kumbha of Chitor, Us height was 54^ gaz, its girth at the base was 50while from 
ground level to the top there were 171 steps. Sir James Campbell makes the 
three feet. Upon the middle of a great platform, about 270 feet square, and at the 
same height above ground level as the courtyard of the great Jarni' Masjid, supported 
upon .arched colonnades around its four sides, w ith round bastions at the comers, stood, 
until the beginning of this year, a great unshapely mass of fallen masonr}, out of 
which rose portions of the four walls of a great building. Tliis had been pointed 
out as the remains of the great Tower of \'ictor>\ and up to the lime of my visit 
was accepted as such. At that time the workmen had removed about three-quarters 
of the material in the interior and had brought to view the marble-lined walls of a 
great chamber nearly 65 feet square, containing some graves over which ivere the 
remains of some beautifully designed grave-stones. Instead of the basement of a 
Tower of \‘ictory we found the remains of a magnificent tomb of white marble, which, 
when complete, must have been tlie grandest building in MldclQ, and ranked amongst 
monuments of the first class in India. There is little doubt, from indirect evidence, 
all pointing In the same direction, that we have here the tomb of the greatest of 
Mapdu rulers, Sultan Mal.imud. Probably the first notable to be buiied in it was 
Khan Jahan, the father he loved so well. 

"The interior measurement of the tomb is 64 feet 9 inches square, far larger 
than Hushang's. It is of white marble, within and without, decorated with bands of 
omainent<-il earring, the interstices of which have been filled in willi black and yellow 
stone so closely fitted that it is only the difference in colour of atijacetu pans which 
shows -where the joints are. In addition to this there has been an abundance of 
inlav work of red and green polished blood-stone, not in patterns of itself, hut as 
filling the interstices of scroll work carved In the marble. There is also a great deal 
of coloured tile work, blue, white, green and yellow. There were three openings in 
each of the four sides of the tomb, which were all. except the central one on the 
west, hieing the Jamt* Masjid,—the entrance doorway—filled with lovely jatt work; 
and there ie indications of a row, all round, of clear-story windows above these. 

** The workmen had cleared one grave of the remains of an exceedingly ornate 
superstructure in inlaid black and yellow stone, but this grave was to the north of the 
centre of tlte tomb. I got the men to clear the centre, when another grave was 
found occupying the exact centre, with another, partly fallen in, touching it on the 
east. A day or two later a beautiful white marble grave-stone, in one great block, was 
found to the south-east of these, forced out of its position by the falling masses of 
masonry above. The clearance of this building is still being pushed forw.ird, and 
interesting discoveries mav still be looked for. All the beautifully carved inscriptions, 
which ran In bands around the frames of some of the windows, seem to be extracts 
from the Koran, 

But the Tower of ^”cto^y, or its site, had still to be located. Ascending the 
roof of the porch of the Jami' blasjid for a better view of the surroundings. It was at 
once seen that, of the four bastions around the great basement of this ruined tomb. 
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the one at the north*west corner was Tar larger than the Olliers, aiiJ it w.is, inoreover, 
solidly buiU, while the others are hollow with entrance arches. On measunng these 
we found the large one 150 feet in circumference, and the smaller ones only 89 feet. 
The mined, biit" undisturbed, masonr)^ upon the big bastion rose to about twice the 
height of the top of the basement, whereas the other hastbns do not rise higher than 
that level. Up through this solid bastion is a narrow staircase. Here, then, without 
a doubt is the stump of the or Tower of Victory, with the beginning of its 

staircase which contained 171 steps /riim as Jahangir Is careful to 

for he gives its height, as may be gathered from the coiueiit. from the level of the 
top of the basement or terrace on which the great tomb stood. In the basement 
below running all around, are rooms and colonnades, the arches supported upon 
massive pillars, and these run up to and abut upon the base of the mjmr. This was 
the collrge said to have been built in connection with the itirnSr. Sir James 
Campbell, as already stated, took the at 3 feet, so that the circumference of this 
stump tallies with Jahangir’s measurement of 50 gas. e can now understand bir 
Thomas Herbert’s account when he says it was a tower 170 steps high, supported upon 
massive pillars and adorned with gates and windows ver>' observable. It was built, he 
adds, by Elian Jahati, who there lies buried.‘ There are a few of the corbel brackets, 
which supported the balconied windows of the tiiTnart still intact. 

Another discovery we made was that, beneath the inclined plane or ramp leading 
up to the rubied porch of the great tomb, were the original steps. It was then decided 
to clear away the ramp, which it was at first prr,posed to put into better order ; but as 
Captain Barnes has kindly undertaken to write a full account of the work earned out 
at MapdO, for a future issue of the " Annual," it is unnecessary here to describe the 
work futtlW. There are certain points it would be interesting to go into more fully. 
Did HQibang build the great Jam!' Masjid, or did Mahmcd build it in commemoration 
of HOshang? Hoshang did not have his own loinb sufficiently far ailyaiiced to 
he burid in it when he died, Is not the building, in Hindu style, on the west of 
Husjiang's tomb, the College in which he is said to have been first buried ? The style 
is half way bctiveen the purely Hindu erections of Dilawar Khan and the solid, square, 
massive masonry '>f Mahmud—built apparently in imitation of the former buildings before 
the heavier style was introduced. Was not the Hlndola Mahal one of Mahmad’a palaces ? 
The answers to these questions will satisfy something more than passing curiosity." 


Bengal.—Purring eastward to Bengal, a whole series of important projects has 
there been taken up- A&oka’s broken pillar near Rampurvya, llie separate pieces of 
which lay half buried in a lonely swamp, is now being raised from its grave and 

re-erected on the site where in all probability the great Buddhist Emperor himself 

originally set it up. The weird Jain caves at Khandagiri, crumbling a way under their two 
thousand years’ burden of age, have been protected against the further ravages of heat 

and rain i and the two stone elephants, which lay broken in confused fragments hard 

by, have been re-pieced and placed upon their feet again, flanking the front of the 
GapeSa Gunipha, where they originally formed a guard-of-honour. On the summit of 

I y B B, R St \1X, lSj}S‘!}7, p. tGS. The gient tqmb may hove been knuwn at Kha n Jahan’s tamb in 
iiJrtirtic and lwftir*! be was buHcd in (t, this name may have ?luek to the IJuildJus. 
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the deserlect hill ol ATinjdefiviin the queer octagonal temple whicli lay half smothered 
in its own acctimlatcd dt'bris, tlie w'hole heap overgrown to the very roof with the rank 
vegetation of the jungle, has been brought hack to the civilised light of day, and 
though the structure cannot now be restored to the form It bore twelve centuries ago, 
efforts are being made to preserve all the essential features. Sitnilarly, the iiutnerous 
temples at Bhnbanesvar, some of which are in their own way quite unique, have been 
rescued, not, it is true, from the same advanced stage of dtsiiitegration, but still from 
a condition of more than incipient decay. Portions of the buildi-ig which by the 
loosening of stones had become unsafe have been dlsmantleil and rebuilt, as far as 
possible with tlie ancient material. The magnificent and costly temple of the Sun God, 
known as the Hlack Pagoda, strangely reared six hundred years ago on what is now at 
anv rate a desert of sea sand at Koiiarak, has suiik into a slate sadly different from 
that which still delltihted the world in the time of ,\hQ-bFa?l, who wrote: “ Even 
those whose judgnrent is critical iind who are difficuU to please stand amasted at the 
sight.” Much, however, has been and is being done to remedy the inroads of time 
and mischief. The plinth of the temple, which was buried in sand, has been laid open, 
and is now seen to be full of startling cam-iiigs including representations of harnessed 
horses and wheels, showing that the temple as a whole aveis designed to symbolise the 
charrot of the glorious Sun God. 

Among the TMuhrimmadan buildings of Bengal—relics of the independent Sultans 
who bad tbelr capitals at Gaur and Pauduah from the middle of the fnurieetuh to the 
middle of the sixteenth cejitury—there was and slill is room for much protective and 
restorative energy. It is the misfortune of these curious buildings, v^nth their soft brick 
facades chiselled as ebiborately as if of sandstone, that the glared tiles, Avhtch form their 
crowning ornament, excited general covetousness, Miicli of the spoliation was wrought 
bv tiindus in live early days oi the East India Company , for Gaur hns always been Famous 
for Its glazed tiles, but even to-day the hankering eye of the curio hunter is not at 
rest. Of course the destruction of Muhammatbui masterpieces with the object of 
securing omamenls For vulgar Hindu buildings is not more reprehensible (nor more 
common) than the demolition of Hindu architectural trophies to pro^dde decorations 
for common Muhammadan use. Many Indeed of the old Muhammadan mosques 
were themselves built up with materiEils plundered from still more .incient Hindu tern- 
pies. Happily the time has at last gimv by when some Influentbil zamindar of Mald^t 
could boldly deface a venerable Gaur relic that his new house might be adorned tvitti 
enamelled tiles. Instead of destruction^ we have now re-construction. It is, by the 
Avay, a point of some interest iLat the inscriptions presen ed on some of the monu¬ 
ments, combiticd with numismatic evidence, have served to establish the exact 
chronology of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal, in place of the muddled tabula¬ 
tion of dates which satisfied the compilers of the native records. At Panduab the 
striking fivc-storeyed evidently an imitation of the Qutb MinSr at Delhi, has lost 

Its topmost storey and its piinacle, but these are now in the way of being carefully 
restored. Finally, the famous hill fort of Robtasgrrh and the miitiy curious buildings 
on the Rohtasgarb plateau, which form the only specimen of Mughal civil architec¬ 
ture in Bengal, have been marked out lor preserv.ation, mainly because of the interest¬ 
ing^ example they afford of the conditions of military life in those unresiful days. 

£3 ' ^ 
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Assam. —In Assam, which belongs lo the Bengal Circle, the Archaeological Depart¬ 
ment has so far done little more than suri-ey the ground, and even the sun’ey is far from 
complete or exhaustive. Dr. Bloch made a lour of the province in the cold weather of 
1902-03, and visited all the principal remains w hose existence is known to the Depart- 
ment. These lie in the districts of Kamnip, Darrang, Nowgong, Sibsagar, Cachar and 
Sylhet. One important result of the tour is that a scheme can now be set going for 
the conservation of, at any rate, the more important monuments. The temple of 
Madhava-Haj’agriva at Hajo, 14 miles north of Gauhati, was found to have been 
badly damaged by the memorable earthquake of 1897. Indeed, it seems a wonder that 
the building was not altogether razed to the ground as tlie earthquake was particularly 
violent and destructive in that region. The relic in question is one of the oldest of all 
the Assam temples, and is of pre-Ahom origin, dating hack to ^ka 1505, which is 
equivalent to 1583-84 of our era. As for the ancient capital of the Ahom Kings at 
Ghurgaon, near Nazira, time and the elements have almost entirely obliterated it, and 
the single notable sigtipost of its existence is a fine three-storeyed building, which, 
however, is so overgrown wHth jungle as to recall to the imagination the nursery story 
of the Sleeping Beauty. And here it seems worth remarking that the exuberance of 
wild vegetation in India Is such that the fabled magical envelopment of theSleepbg 
Beaut)’'s palace in a tangled mass of impenetrable forest is a phenomenon that in real 
life confronts the Archaeological Department again and again. One of the most per¬ 
sistent and insidious enemies the archreological conservator lias to fight is the 

jungle. 

A further proposal relating to Assam concerns the curious remains of the ancient 
capital of the Kachari Kings at Dimapur. U is estimated that the wall which belted 
this strange old city was miles in circumference, but the whole area thus enclosed 
has long been buried from human sight by a particularly rampant jungle, with the 
exception of a small comer near the eastern gate which, however, has only lately been 
cleared. The woodman’s axe seems likely to be productive of interesting results here, 
if funds for exploration can be made available. In any case something, it is hoped, 
can be done for the curious monolithic chessman pillars and bifurcated columns, which 
now lie scattered about in broken pieces. 

United Provinces.—Leaving Bengal and moving up country to the Lnited Prov¬ 
inces we pass into a trad, which is, so far as monuments are concerned, the richest in 
all India. Here, in keeping with the magnitude of the task, the relatively large sum of 
Rs*ltS8iS4> expended during the year 1902-03 on works of conservation, and of this 
large amount no less than Rs.!,27,330 was spent in the Agia Division alone. Thanks to 
the Public Works Department, the results happily are not less conspicuous than the outlay 
Incurred to produce them. Agra indeed can boast of, perhaps, the greatest successes 
tliat restoration has ever yet achieved in any part of India—greatest not only by reason 
of the superlative importance of the monuments themselves, which have been rescued 
from impending ruin, but by reason also of the exceptional skill of the local masons, 
which has enabled them to copy the original carvings with scrupulous fidelity. In 
particular, H most striking improvement in the Fort has been produced by the complete 
restoration of the imposing frontage of the Jabangiri Mahall, and of the dilapidated 
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brick-supported kiosk, which stands on tlie south bastion flankin|' its great facade. 
The E^uaint square pavilion known as Sallmgarh, which adorned the highest point of 
Agra Fort» was until quite recently used as a canteen, and the better to adapt it to 
that ignoble purpose the fine arches which open the pavilion on all four sides bad 
been bricked up and Titled with niistri-made doors and windows, while a barrack- 
room verandah had been built up against the sun. To-day happily the canteen is 
wiped out of sight, and the parHlion has regained its former beauty— except that the 
modem whitewash has not yet been removed, because special precautions will be 
needed to preserve the delicate paintings under the plaster. 

In the square surrounding the Diwin-l-‘Amni, or Hall of Public Audience, which 
visitors in the past used to remember only as an arsenal yard and convenient stand 
for carriages, the military authorities have generously allowed the hideous modern 
casemates to be demolished and the ancient arcades, which they screened from view, 
to be restored in their entirely. Only half of the quadrangle has been taken in hand 
during the past year, but the transformation of this part has been complete. Along 
with the repair of the diUdfis, much lUbfis has been cleared away, and the old roads 
and pavement, where the assembled audience stood before the Emperor, brought to 
light and repaired. Other parts of the Agra Fort have also received their sliare of 
attention. The AngOrT-Bagh and the Machhi Bhavran have botli been restored more 
exactly to their original condition, and at the Pearl Mosque much has been done to 
obliterate from its pure marbles the traces of rough usage and decay. 

At the Tiij Mahall and its surrounding buildings, the work of renovation has 
been energetically pushed forward. The squalid bazars have been cleared <iwaj from 
its gates. The Fathpuri masjid on the right, and the Sabeli Burj, corresponding to 
it, on the left of the approaching road, have been rescued from a state of sad neglect 
and once again recall their former selves. The colonnades flanking the approach have 
been opened out and repaired and the untidy quadrangle, which precedes the mam 
entrance, has been converted into a well grassed and peaceful court. 

Within the precinct of the tomb itself the gardens, with their watercourses, 
fountains and flower beds, have been laid out more strictly m accordance wuth their 
ancient designs, and considerable improvements have been made in the water supply of 
the grounds, w'hile the stately Mosque and its jawab have been structurally repaired 
and beautihed by the renovation of their encrusted ornaments and sculptured panels. 
Across the River Jumna, the tomb of Ptimadu-d-Daulah has been crowned again with 
its graceful balustrade of perforated marble, and much of its Inlay of precious stones 
has been repaired \ and at Sikandarah, in the main gatehouse of the Mausoleum of 
Akbar, the bold designs of coloured stonework have been renewed and another of its 
gates, which must inevitably have collapsed in a few more years, has also passed Into 
the repairers hands. 

Outside Agra, the most important operations of the year have centred at Lucknow, 
Allahabad, and in the Banda district. In Lucknow the most interesting under¬ 
taking was connected with that almost modern memorial of heroic historjq the 
Residency. The bruised and battered condition of the once massive walls and the 
crumbling state of the more decayed portions of the ruins are too well known to need 
any description here. To the violent damage inflicted by shot and shell during the 
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great siege^ much wanton injury was added by the chagrined muiiueers when the 
Residency was evacuated in November 1857, after the linal relief. Since then^ for nearly 
half a century, rain, and wdnd, and weather have carried on a more peaceful but not 
less effective bombardment of the old building, until, now that at last the work of 
conservation has tardily been taken up, the difficulty of making up for past neglect is 
immense. To restore the building out and out would of course be a comparatively 
straiiihtfoTward task ; but obviously neither reason nor sentiment would permit any 
solution of th.at sort. What has to be done is not to repair damage, but CBrcfully to 
preserve all evidences of damage for the glory of the tale it tells. The Residency 
after, not before, the Mutiny is the spectacle that alone will thrill the visitor, audit is 
this picture which the Archaeological Department has striven to fix and to perpetuate 
without betraying its handiwork. Two clear objects were place I before the Public 
Works Department:—(1) to preserve, as far as possible, the existing appearance of 
the niins and prevent the obtrusion of any sign of new work, whether woodwork, brick¬ 
work. or plaster : and (a) to preserv-e carefully all holes made by shot or shell, and yet 
somehow' to prevent the broken walls trora yielding to further decay. The ineihods 
adopted to give effect to these instructions are worth stating, as illustrating the tliE- 
culLy of carrying out elaborate works of preservation and at the same time of a\'oiiling 
obtrusive evidences of artificial bolstering :—- 

fi) The mud in the old joints in the brickwork was raked out to a depth of about 
2 inches; one inch of which was replaced by good lime mortar, and the oilier inch left 
vacant. This treatment of the joints serves to prevent further damage from rain boat¬ 
ing in and washing out the cementing material, and is entirely unubtrusiye. 

til) The ends of all plaster work have been finished off with a slope of good lime 
mortar to prevent water getting in between it and llm \YalL 

{n\) The tops of all nails have been cement-plastered .and given an outward slope 
from the centre, to ensure no w'atcr lodging on tlie top- 

(iv) In many cases over doors and windows the wooden bressunimers supporting 
the superstructure were in imminent danger of collapse. In these cases iron bressuni- 
mers have been carefully inserted without disturbing the superstructure. There is still 
some of this work remaining to be done. 

(v) In cases where brickwork repairs were absolutely necessary to avoid collapse 
of anv portion of a structure, ihe greatest care has been taken always to use bricks 
similar to those of which the Residency was built; the joints being treated .as described 
above. 

.Anyone revisiting the Residency now' would probably say that be could see no 
difference in the condition of the building, and this would be the greatest compliment 
he could pay to the repairer, w'hose one idea has been to avoid all outward serahlanc v 
of patching up a ruin. 

In addition to the Residency, three olher buildings of arch ecological interest in 
Lucknow have been brought into the programme of conservation—namely, the 
Dilkushd Palace, the Sikandar Bagb gateway and enclosure, and the jamt* Masjid. 
As, however, the work in all these cases is still in progress, detailed reports are reserved 
Of the Jami‘ Masjid it may be incidentally remarked that its repair has been undertaken 
rather in the interests of the Muhammadan community than of Archaeology, since the 
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building b of a late inferior style and decorated wltJi piaster and paint in execrable 
taste. Mention should also be made here of the partial repair^ which has been carried 
cut during the past year, of the Nawabi Bridge at Lucknow The repair of the 
central span has not yet been undertaken, owing to the great diflicuky and danger of 
the work, and it is an open question whether the undertaking can ever be completed. 

At Allahabad the repair of the tomb of the SuUan libusrau and of the other 
mausolea in the l^usrau Bagh has been very successfully finished. 

In the Banda District, the stone steps on the hill ascent to K.nlinjar Fort have 
been repaired, and the approaching footpaths cleared. The broken pieces of the 
statue of Visyu lying on the Naga have been pul together. The battlements of the 
Fort have been restored in places^ and some J ^ooo trees cut out of the masot^ry of the 
walls. At jaunpQr, in the same neighbourhood, the enclosure of the Sharqf Kings* 
Tombs has been repaired. 

Punjab,’—Coming to the Punjab^ we find that, with one notable cKceptlon, practi¬ 
cally nothing was done here towards conservation until the very end of the year under 
report, when the Local Governinent made an allotment of Rs. 40 jOdo with tlie promise of 
a like sum annually for the next four years. A further gr.ant-in-aid of Rs. ^5,000 was 
made by the Government of India, and these united resources enabled the .^rchjeolo’- 
gical Department to take in hand the conservation of some important monuments that 
had long suffered from neglect. The exception referred to is the grand old mosque 
erected by Sber Shah within the svall of the old Fort at Delhi, famous for its profuse 
decoration and rich colour. The repair of this mosque was taken in hand at the 
instance of the V iceroy, Lord Curson^ and the IransformaLion il has undergone has 
been thorough. The broken marble of the arches and the faijade, the damaged sand¬ 
stone of the walls^ and the missing decorative inlay of white and black marble, have 
all been made good, and the visitor may once more contemplate it with joy instead 
of with pain* Besides the mosque in the Pur^a QiPa, some 15 other buiEdings^ in all^ 
came under special repair, but owning to the fact that the year was already well 
advanced when the allotments were made, and that careful plans and estimates had to 
be prepared and other preliminaries settled in the first instance^ only a small proportion 
of the scheme could be brought to completion before the end of the year. Among 
the buildings brought under conserv^atiou w^ere ihe mausoleum of JahAnglr and several 
other tombs and buildings grouped around it ai ^ahdaraj the mosque of Waiir Jvhau 
in Labor, and the exquisite tomb of Shamsu-d- Din Taga Khan near Delhi. A full 
description of these w'orks wall be given m a future report. Among the w-^orks actually 
finished should be mentioned the complete repair, invoUing some small measures of 
restoration, of the ZTnatu'l-mas 5 .jid at Delhi—a mosque once used as a bakery for the 
troops and for many years in a ruined condition. It has now" been put in thorough 
repair: structural weaknesses have been made good ; the whitewash has been cleaned 
from Its marble and sandstone facade and from the aisles xvkhin \ the falling plaster 
has been renewed ; the roof and courtyard swept of jungle ; the approaching stairway 
rebuilt; and the balustrades around the platform restored. 

Of important works in the Punjab not yet finished, special mention must here be 
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made, by exception, of the recovery from England and restoration to thdr original 
places of the famous mosaics which once adorned the throne of Siiah Jahan at Delhi, 
The throne, as is well known, occupies the centre of the north side of the Diwan-i- 
• Amm, or the Hall of Public Audience* of the Great Mugkal. It consists of a raised 
platform of white marble, inlaid with coloured stones, with a marble baldachino. or 
canopy, above it. 

The throne was approached by the Emperor from the back by a doorway, pierced 
in a recess in the wall. The main feature of this recess was the mosaic work of 
marble and coloured stones with which its entire surface was adorned. The decora¬ 
tion is more particularly famous for the panels of black marble, inlaid mTh a variety of 
coloured stones in designs of birds and flowers. These panels are the sole examples 
in India of this particular form of technique. The most justly famous among them 
Is one representing the figure of Orpheus sitting under a tree, and fiddling to a circle of 
listening animals,' At the time of the Mutiny in 1857 a good many of these panels, 
which are quite small, were picked out and mutilated. Tw'elve of them, including the 
representation of Orpheus, as well as four larger and seven smaller panels, were appro¬ 
priated by Capfcun (aftemards Sir John) Jones, and sold by him for ^£“500 to the 
British Government, who deposited them in the South Kensington Museum, 

In 1882 all the inlay in the lower half of the back wall of the recess was restored 
under the supet^'ision of Major IL H. Cole, the then Curator of Ancient Monuments 
in India. The work was executed with great care, but unhappily some of the stones 
employed in the new work matched badly with the originals. The difference between 
them is particularly noticeable in the background of the panels; a greyish black 
Indian marble having been used to replace the intensely black and finely grained 
marble, only procurable in Italy. In some other respects also the new work is inferior, 
the designs being harsher and the technique coarser. The upper portion of the wall 
was not repaired by Major Cole, because he hoped that the panels in England might 
be recovered at some future time, and it appeared inexcusable to resort to artificial 
renovation so long as the originals were known to exist elsewhere. During the past 
year a strong appeal for the recovery of these panels was made by the Government of 
India, and the trustees of the Victoria and Albeit Museum were kind enough to agree 
to their return. 

It had been hoped that the plaques w-ould reach India in time to be restored for 
the ceremonies of the Investiture of the two Indian Orders held in connection with the 
Delhi Darhar, and the occasion would indeed have been an appropriate one on which 
to emblemise, by the restoration of these mosaics, the generous policy which the 
Government has now adopted towards the relics of antiquity, as opposed to the pro¬ 
verbial vandalism of earlier days. Unfortunately the plaques did not arrive till the 
last days of December, and their restitution had to he deferred until after the Darbar. 
They have now been replaced behind the throne; and many other panels, also in 
the upper portion of the tvalls, have been cleaned of the he with which they were 
covered, and their mutilated surfaces repotished. There still, however, remain some 

* A beiuitiful ehrofrtO'Eilho^ph of lhi¥ h pubibliod by Major H. H, Cole rn hk Report on Delhi, in lh« 
entiiled ^ Pre&ervnliifn of Naljonal Mooutnem^ in India.'" Ht also jjives i view of th* "back d ihe 

throne^ 
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where panels are partly nr wholly missing, and these ftill gradually be tilled up, 
as opportunity offers, in accordance with the ancient designs. But it will take some 
time before the precise stones used can be identified and procured from Europe, and 
it Tsill veiy probably be found necessary to get the panels executed in Florence or to 
obtain artists from Italy to do the work tn India, 

Something remains to be said concerning the date and style of these plaques. 
Tradition has it that the decoration of the throne was the workmanship of Austin de 
Bordeaux, the celebrated French artificer, who is said to have been employed by the 
Emperor Shah Jahan both on his palace at Delhi and on the Taj at Agra, The figure 
of Orpheus, indeed. Is pointed out by the native guides as a portrait of Austin de 
Bordeaux himself. The story seems apocry'phaL Perhaps it was suggested by the 
obviously Italian character of the panel designs; but it should lie observed that the 
black marble of their backgrounds and the majority of the inlaid stones are of Italian, 
and not Indian, provenance, and it is not unreasonable to suppose, therefore, that they 
were not only designed but actually executed in an Italian studio and afterwards 
imported into this country. 

The arabesques, on the other hand, whicii decorate the interspaces between the 
panels, are of pure Indian style and Indian workmanship w'ilhout a vestige of foreign 
influence. Mr. Havell, referring to the decoration of the Delhi Throne, in a recent 
article in the NindeeniJt Century and After, ‘ has suggested that it has been WTongly 
attributed to Shah Jahan's reign and ought rather to be referred to the early part of 
the eighteenth century. He rightly insists on its Inferiority In point of style to that 
of the Taj at Agr.a, and further argues that the naturalistic representations of birds 
and animals, had they existed in the lime of Aurangzeb, would scarcely have been 
left unmutilated by that iconoclast Emperor, The latter argument is not convincing, 
since parallel instances may be cited of other figures w Inch must often have been seen 
by Aurangzeb, yet managed to escape violation at his hands. Nor ought mere 
inferiority of style to he pressed too far as evidence of date. The pietra. dura of 
^ah Jahan’s reign in the Lahore Fort is equally inferior to that of the Taj, and in 
the case of the Delhi Throne the task of the artists was a peculkirly difficult one. 
The basis of this decoration was a number of square and oblong panels of varying 
sizes and of wholly unfamiliar styles. There are few artists who could create an 
harmonious design out of such material, and least of all a Mughal artist, tied down 
by the strictest traditions of form and colour, both alike unsuitable to the task he had 
to perform. With such limitations it is not surprising that the result appears gro¬ 
tesque, or that the arabesques, which scr\'e to combine the panels Into a general 
scheme of decoration, compare unfavourably in style with those of the Taj. 

A special reference is also called for here to another work, involving the restora¬ 
tion of fiefra dura, and carried out about the same time as the work on ^ah 
JahSn's throne—'namely, the repair of the tomb of lahanara Begam, the faithful 
daughter of ^ah Jahan. The tomb is situated in the same enclosure as the Dargah 
of Nijianni'd-Dm Auliya, but is further enclosed within a marble screen. The grave 
consists of a simple marble block, slightly hollow-ed out on its upper surface to form 


' ^inetfrnth Ctntury tiitd AfUt. Jura 1903, p.n^ES 1039 sqq.—“The TSj and Its Designers." 
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a small bed in M-hicb grass grows; and at the northern end stands a headstone on 
which is inscribed the famous couplet, Ti'ritten, it is said, by the Princess herself 

Let naught but green grass ever mantte my grave, 

Ftjr grass Is the coverlet meet for the poor. 

The decoration of this headstone had suffered much at the hands of visitors to 
the tomb. Originally the letters of the inscription were inlaid in black marble, 'aith a 
foliated border of coloured stones around j but almost all the tessellated pieces had 
been sacrileglouslv picked out. and the adjoining surface of the white marble ground 
had been much chipped in the process. Of the coloured stones-agate. jasper, and 
malachite —it was fortunate that some small fragments still adhered in their places; 
enough to make the restoration certain in every particular. 

Regarding the Persian inscription, It seems worth remarking that the tejtt has 
not infrequently been mistranslated as if the whole were in verse, whereas only the 
couplet already quoted Is ry thmic, and the rest js in prose. The whole inscription 
may be rendered m English thus :— 

He is the living, the everlasting— 

Let naught but green grass ever mantle my grave. 

For grass is the coverlet meet for the ponr. 

The humble (andj mortal JahinarS, disciple of the Chisjit lords, daughter of the Emperor 
Shah Jihan Giiari. (May Clod endow him with wisdom.) 

Ajmir.—From the Punjab we go southward again into Rajputana and Ajmir. 
which is. nominally at least, included within the Punjab Circle. Here, on the side of 
the Ajmir Lake, the stately marble embankment built by ^ab Jahan has been carefully 
restored, and the ugly modem offices and bungalows, w'hich offended every sym¬ 
pathetic' eye, have been made to yield place to the exquisite marble pavilions of the 
MugbaJ Emperor—white and spotless as when first erected. The embankment is 
now largely visited by both Hindus and Muhammadans, who appear to enjoy and 
appreciate the transformation that has been effected there. At Ajrnlr also, the 

Arhm-dm*k5.)hompra Mosque, which, according to Cunningham, is the finest speci¬ 
men of the early Muhammadan mosque that novr exists, has been rescued from 
a sad state of dilapidation. The domes have been replaced, the tenements of 
squatters have been bought up and cleared, the clobter walls have been strengthened, 
and various missing pillars have been restored. 

_Passing still further south into the Madras Presidency, w'c come to 

a region almost barren of narrative so far as the present chapter is concerned—a 
fact which certainly can afford no ground tor satisfaction. Much attention has, it is 
true been given, at the desire of the \'iceroy, to the interesting temple at Sampa||e^ 
built in the floriated Vijayanagar style, with its exquisitely carved four pillared 
marriage hall, and graceful dtpMn or lamp column, m front; and some solicitude has 
also been exhibited by the local Arch^lo^cal Surveyor for the preservation of the old 
wall at Madras (or what remains of it) which encircled the ancient town and marked 
the limits of civic responsibility imposed upon old Pedda Naidu, the watchman, in 
quaint pre-Company times. But when the story of these two monuments has been 
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lold—and ihe special articles on the subject tell it adequately—the sum total of the 
conservation work in Madras has practically been stated. 

If Madras were a country generally devoid of archieological interest, there would 
of course be nothing either remarkable or regrettable in bygone arohreologicaJ 
inactivity, lint the very opposite is the case, and it is a matter for wonderment 
that the conservation of the fine galaxy of ancient monuments for which the Southern 
Presidency is famous should not have appealed more strongly to the genius of the 
Local Government. During the last twelve years, that is, since the Acting Governor¬ 
ship of Mr. Garstin in 189*, official responsibility m the matter in question basin 
theory been limited to the maintenance of one hundred typical examples of the various 
classes of architecture represented in the Presidency, and in practice the preservation 
even of these has been carried on in a desultory manner As far as the Archseological 
Department is concerned, its energies have been directed to the preparation of sundry 
drawings and to exploration, rather than to conservation. A complete change in 
this policy has now happily been inaugurated, and a more liberal programme adopted. 
During 1903-04 a sum of nearly Rs. 20,000 (about ten times the amount hitherto given 
to the purpose) has been allotted to Archceolog)^ and effective measures are accord* 
ingly being prepared for a comprehensive scheme of conservation, Madras names 
of places look a little formidable to unfamiliar eyes, but Southern Indian Archaeologists 
will appreciate the statement that a large plan of campaign seenis to aw’ait execution 
at Mahadanapuram, Ratnagiri, Sivayam, Sundakka-Parai, Mu^iri, Perambalur, Samaya- 
puram, Tiruvallarai, Ngrt^malai, .ArumbavQr, Valikaijidapuram, Aduturai, t'yyakon- 
dan, Sri Rahgam, JarnbukCSvaram, LVaiyClr, Trie hi nopoly, V'ijayanagar, A'ellunj, 
Kahehipuram, and Tanjavur. 

Burma. —Lastly, in Burma, i:onserv%atiod works have been in progress at the two 
towms of Mandalay and Pagin. but it is the Palace and Port at Mandalay that have 
been, and still are, the central figures in the Archeological programme. The Palace 
was originally built at Amarapura by Shwe Bo Min in 1S45, and was removed with 
almost American boldness, to Mandalay by King Mindon in 1859. During the last 
three or four yeans tlie Archteological Department has been very busy here, and 
the rebuilding of some of the missing pyathats^ or pavilions, around the Fort w'alls, 
and the drastic sweeping away of the various offices, private quarters, and other 
evidences of British occupation from the Palace precincts, will be found duly 
described in the special -article devoted to this subject. It ma)' appropriately 
be mentioned here that local opinion does not unanimously endorse the conser¬ 
vation of the Mandalay Palace, and that the ground of disagreement usually urged 
is that the building, being of wood, is necessarily doomed to early deconiposition. 
Compared with more solid and enduring memorials of stone, the Mandalay Palace, 
constructed entirely of wood, may indeed seem w-anting in some of the elements of 
permanence. But permanence is relative, and, at any rate, the hope may be confi¬ 
dently entertained that the moderate scheme of conservation now in hand w'ilJ preserve 
the palace intact for fully a hundred years. Is a century of extended existence too 
small an end to justify the effort? When we remember that the palace is the one and 
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only example of the ceremonial and domestic architecture of the Burmese Kingst 
that it embodies some of the finest examples of Burmese wood carving anjTs-here 
extant; that since royal patronage passed away with Thibaw the glorious skill of the 
native decorator languishes for want of encouragement; that under the uninspiring 
influence of Western utilitarianism, the great Palace in Mandalay almost alone remains 
to keep alive the ideals of the depressed craftsmen ; and that the abandonment of this 
majestic landmark would probably be the signal for a more rapid and hopeless decad¬ 
ence of the wood-carver's craft in Upper Burma—when we think of all this, and w'hen we 
hear the workmen of lo-day acknowledge the Inferiority of their handiwork compared 
with the masterpieces of King Mindon's and King Thlbaw's times, can we say that the 
preservation of the Palace, if only for a hundred years more, is a thing of small account ? 

The Pagan Monuments call for no veiy extensive notice here, as an effective 
scheme for their conservation still waits to be developed. In the meantime, however 
some measures on a modest scale have been undertaken by the Local Government for 
the repair of the Ananda, Gawdapalin, Thabyinnyu, and Shwekugyi pagodas, and for 
the Manuha and Nanpaya temples. 

» » * • * » It 

Before dismissing the subject of consert'ation, it will be appropriate to refer to 
the steps that have been taken to secure the presentation of minor and moveable 
antiquities by instituting small museums in some of the main centres of archeological 
interest, and by stimulating local officers to assist in bringing together any objects of 
value upon which they may chance. This is one of the most Important aspects of 
conserHi'ation, inasmuch as many of the smaller monuments scattered about the face of 
the country are incapable of preservation on the spot where they have been found and 
often too bulky to be removed to the larger museums which exist only in the capital 
cities of India; and, even if their removal were practicable, there are few local olficers 
with sufficient general interest in the preseiwatlon of antiquities to take the trouble 
to despatch them to some far off Museum, where they themselves may never have 
the opportunity of iHennng them again. The Museums whicli have recently been 
arranged for—all, it should be added, at the instigation of His Excellency the \''iceroy— 
are at Malda in Bengal, at Pagan and Mandalay in Burma, at BTjapQr in Bombay 
at Sarnath near Benares, at the Taj in Agra, and at Peshawar in the Frontier 
Province. The districts in which these Museums are placed are sufficient guarantee 
that they will be rapidly stocked with Interesting and valuable antiquities. Already in 
Pagan the efforts of one native assistant and the outlay of a few rupees have bro h 
together a collection of inscriptions. Idols, terra-cotta plaques, enamelled tiles and the 
like, of first rale importance. By the institution of such collections it may be h 
also that the attraction of xHsitors to these localities will be increased that 
light will be thrown on the groups of monuments with vvhich they are connected 
that the minor antiquities themselves, which go to make up the collections w || 
studied to a greater advantage on the actual spot where they have been di ^ ^ 

than they could be, If dissociated from their surroundings in some distant ' 

J- H. M, 


SIDI SAYYAD’S MOSQUE, AHMEDABAD. 
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T his mosque,-n hich is situated in the north-east comer of the Uhadr, or royal en¬ 
closure, at Ahmedabad, is notable for the two remarkable perforated windows 
which adorn it, and tvhich have become world-famed. For many years it has been 
used as a Government Office, and its interior has been inaccessible to the public. 
The windows, therefore, ivhich are inserted in the back w'all of the mosque, could be 
viewed only from the outside. They are flanked by others of the same shape and size, 
filled with geometric tracery, which, with three more in the south end of the building, 
would themselves suffice to make the mosque a distinguished building, In the north 
end are three empty spaces for similar windows, but a close inspection of the openings 
shews that they were never inserted. The unfinished wifrirtrj, which have not been 
carried above the rciof of the mosque, also indicate an abrupt termination and abandon¬ 
ment of the work. Some think there ivas a third tracery window above the centra! 
nti/ira^^ and between the two existing ones, where the space is closed with plain ash¬ 
lar masonrv. It is certainly possible that the builder intended to put in a third, and, 
perhaps, a still more superb window, in this space, and that when the work was aban¬ 
doned, the space was walled up in order to make the mosque fit to worship in. The 
three open spaces which were left in the north end did not so much matter as they were 
not upon the sun or w'eather side. 

The actual date of the erection of the mosque is not known. *' Sidi Sayyad, 
according to Sir Theodore C. Hope, was a slave of Ahmad Shah^s. who, like many of his 
race, rose to wealth and power. This is the tradition, but there is no record to corro¬ 
borate it, and the style of the building does not accord with that of the Royal tomb 
and Rani’s Ha^frah which belong to the latter part of Ahmad Shah’s reign. The 
introduction of the archings between the piers to support the roof, alone seems dijcisive 
against a date in the fifteenth century; but whilst U is probably subsequent to the 
tomb of Shah ' Alam, it may belong, at earliest, to about the end of Mahmud Shah 
Bi gar ah's reign j though possibly later." ‘ 

In Maratha times the mosque w'as desecrated and allowed lo fall out of repair, 
and later on it w as converted, under British rule, into a treasury and record-room for the 


^Ahmeii^bhl Afciihcinrf, A.D. I4tt—!S20 (Burgess), page 41. 
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locul the of Osskrohi Isluks^ To fit it for this purpose the 

whole front was walled up, modem windows and doors were inserted, cross W'alls and 
iron-harred partitions were added, the great perforated windows W'ere walled up from 
behind, and two of the mthrAbs w ere converted Into presses. The space before the 
mosque was closed in with surrounding out-houses and shut off entirely from public 
view. 


The windows which have become so famous, have been drawn, photographed, and 
copied in wood-work times without number. "One of these windows was injured 
slightly at the apex when talcing domi ihe platform which was put up by Mr. Purdon 
Clarke for the purpose of paper casts being taken about five years ago.* The damage 
has grown since then, owing probahly to the stone having lost its cohesive properties 
from age and birds trying to make their nests there. The sooner the damage is repaired 
the better, Mr. De Forest, an American gentleman, had facsimiles made of these 
windows in wood- One of them is now in the Indian Section of the South Kensington 
Museum^ and the other is in New York/’ 


In October. 1900, His Excellency the Viceroy visited.Ahmedabad, and shortly after¬ 
wards, at Poona, gave me instructions to proceed to Ahmedabad, and, among other 
things, to see that arrangements were made for the restoration of the mosque lo its 
original state and all necessary repairs carried out. This necessilated a new office 
being built for the Mamlatdar, and thus the carry ing out of the work was delayed until 
estimates had been prepared for the new building and sanctioned, funds allotted, and 
the new' building erected. 

The restoration was to include the demolition of all added walls and partitions, 
window and door frames, out-houses and walls and gate. The whitewash was to be 
removed and the building thoroughly cleaned, and ihe broken part of one of the great 
windows was to be very carefully mended, . 41 ] this was eventually accomplished and 
we have now added another object of interest to the city, a building of which it can 
rightly be proud. The whole front is open to the road with a spacious courtyard 
before it. The exquisite lact-ltkc tracery of the great windows, as seen from within, 
with the light filtering through the delicate filigree w'ork, and backed by tlie glory of 
the setting sun, is something worth going back to Ahmedabad to see. 

But, absl with the permission to the Muhammadan community to use it under 
certain conditions, the building is likely to suffer at the hands of the worshippers 
unless a close watch is maintained. When I was at Ahmedabad, the first time after the 
restoration, they fiad stowed away the ugly bamboo frame-work of one of their great 
tabiits iix one comer, and although 1 had it removed, it was again put back with T 
was told, the permission of the Collector. * 


The accompanying photographs show the building before and after restoration 
The first was taken in a very confined area, not far from the south-ea.st corner I 
was unable, owing to the out-houses pressing so closely upon it, to get a phot ' h 
from the front. However, sufficient of the front is seen to show the mann../* 
it had been nailed up. " 


* EkirjiCl frcm ^Jr. Crdwict 
Fulilifthi^ irt li^. 
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Attention was called to this mosque by Major H. H. Cole, R,E., in his report of 
the 5th July, iSSi, when he held the appointment of Curalor of Ancient Monuments 
in India, He wrote '* The deuring and cleaning of iis disfgttremenis and smf>edi- 
fsenta are urgent remedies sokich / strongly recommend to G£n’er?inienif but, to place 
the building in a suitable condition, an office will have to be provided for the Mimlat- 
dar.” (The italics are his.) 

The total cost of the restoration of the mosque amounted to Rs. 1,702. 

Henry Cousens. 
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THE MOSQUE AT THE GOL GUMBAZ. 

BTJAPUR. 

-— 4 ^- 

I T wait the custom, when a great tomb wa^ built, to add a mosque and a tank for 
the private use of members of the household of the deceased, and this custom 
’R'as so thoroughly carried out at Bfjapur.that in some cases—notably the Ibnihhn 
Rauza—there is nothing to choose between the tomb and the mosque, whether in point 
of size, execution, or emb'enishmeut. The great Gol Gumbaz, the tomb of Mahmad 
‘Add Shah, built in A.D. 1656, formed no exception 10 the rule, and beside it, on the 
west, stands one of the best proportioned atid best built mosques in the city,— 
a mosque which, had it not been dwarfed by the overshadowing mass of the great 
tomb, with its enormous dome, one of the largest in the world, would have com¬ 
manded far more attention and respect than has fallen to its share. Its beautiful 
cornice, its slender graceful mJnars, still perfect, and Its noble facade combine to make 
it a building of much higher artistic merit than the tomb to which It is an adjunct. 

Bui the hand of the utilitarian had fallen upon it. Major H. H, Cole, R,E,, 
writes in his report of the abtli May, 18S1 ;—** The adjoining masque to the west is a 
building of Interest which should be preserved. During the famine of 1876-77 part of 
the interior was enclosed for an irrigation office, and 1 learned, during my visit in 
March, 1861, that it is proposed to convert it into a travellers’ bungalow—n 
proceedings ^ht'eh / ansuier v^nd/ih'sfk and dis^gurtng, and Tohich / strongly 
advise may he ceutilerordered. The monim should be eUar^d of nil the eociosing 
Tsalls and left as originaUy huilt and designed'' (The Italics are his.) 

Cross-walls were built between the piets, enclosing spaces sufficient to form 
four suites of rooms. These were even carried forward on one side to the front arches 
but were subsequently removed. Bathrooms were added at each end of the facade as 
will be seen in the accompanying photograph, and the back of the central mikrdb was 
knocked out in order to insert a back door giving access to some cookhouses 
situated at the back. As if this were not enough, a proposal was madn in 1898 to 
pierce the solid masonry^ of the back wall ot the mosque hi order to introduce two 
additional windows. This 1 unhesitatingly vetoed. 

1 had several limes urged the necessity of restoring the mosque, but want of funds 
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to build a new travellers bungalow was always the reason for postponing it. In my 
Progress Keport for 1899'1900 1 brought it forward once again, when it was proposed 
to convert the YaqAt Maljal into a travellej^' bungalow, but nothing more was done 
until His iixcellency the Viceroy visited Bijapur an the toth November, 1900, when 
he gave instructions for the restoration of the mosque to its original condition This 
order was subsequently carried out. and the second photograph shows the moBOue as 
it appears t£i*dav- 

The beautiful deep cornice which spanned the whole length of the facade between 
the miliars bad for so me years past given us trouble, owing to much of the stone rotting 
and giving way; and the difficult position of the work and the height from the ground 
combine to make it a risky .as well as an awkward undertaking. Much more diffi¬ 
cult and risky. however, will be the work of restoring the higher and heavier cornice 
of the great tomb opposite, which it is now proposed to take in hand. These deep 
ov*:rhanging cornices, so very wooden-loo king in their design and mode of con¬ 
struction, have invariably bt^eii the weakest points in, the buildings. It is evident that 
the architects and builders of those days w'ere strangers to the Dakhan and unaccus¬ 
tomed to vvorklng in the local trap rock, else they would never have dared to use 
such material for these heavy overhanging and but slightly supported cornices. The 
stone is of a friable and brittle nature, and xvlien exposed to the air and weather gra¬ 
dually disiniegrates- It is very unequal in quality, for we often find in a great expanse 
of well-built and well-weathered walling a single stone here and there that hat com¬ 
pletely rotted away. The harder and better basaltic trap is a good building stone in 
blockj but for unsupported, or poorly supported, brackets and slabs of large area it is 
hardly suitable. The builders, who probably came from Northern India, had no 
experience with it, and the only local buildings they could examine at all, if even they 
todkthi:^ trouble, were a few old ruined temple-s of the Hindus. 

So long as the damaged comice remained in the state described, it was not only 
an eyesore but also a menace to the lives of travellers and servants in the building 
below, since several of the great brackets had already fallen, while others were more 
or less cracked or decomposed, li was therefore considered expedient to have some¬ 
thing done, and in 1895 the Executive Engineer submitted an estimate amount¬ 
ing to Ks. 876 for renewing cerialn brackets, removing the very heavy layer of con¬ 
crete upon the cornice slabs, and substituting a much lighter and thinner layer of 
cement concrete. For various reasons, the famine being one, the wxirk progressed 
but slowly. Later, at the beginning of 1898, Mr. Ahmadi, the new Executive Engineer, 
examined the cornice and came to the conclusion that his predecessor's estimate was 
inadequate, t le framed two alternative estimates, one for complete restoration, costing 
Rs. 3,027, and the other for propping up the cornice with teak wood struts as a 
temporary measure, costing Rs. 371. In December 1898, Government, in the Public 
Works Department, referred the matter back to the Superintending Engineer asking 
whether the building was of such architectural beauty as to justify the expenditure 
propostil: if not, wlielher it would not be better to remove the cornice altogether, 
in the meantime substituting corrugated iron for the slabs. Then followed two more 
alternative estimates in one of which it was proposed to preserve that part of the 
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comice above the south bay of the facade, as a sample of the whole, ^mantle the 
rest and stack the stones upon one side; while the second provid^ W teak sup- 
ports by means of longitudinal beams and struts hearing upon a projecting moulding 
on the wall below, and screwed back by bolts let mio the wall masonry. 

The Superintending Engineer stated that he considered both the and 

the cornice of considerable beauty, but that the appearance of the buQding was 
marred bv the partkioo walk within which formed rooms. The cornice, he said, was 
one of the finest in Bijapur, overhan^og to the extent of 8 ^ feet, and having a greater 
proiection than anv other except that of the Gol Gumbaz. He approved of t e 
retention of the south bav as a sample, but disapproved of the use of corrugated iron. He 
had no objection to the proposal of the Executive Engineer to retain that portion of 
the cornice over the central bay as well. He submitted thr«e traemgs with estimates 
for Rs. 348, Rs. 600. and Rs. 309. respectively, for three different methods of support- 
ins the portion of the cortucc to be retained over the south bay. He considered the 
rates in the previous estimate for restoring the whole cornice too low fur the class 
of work desired, and forwarded a revised estimate for Rs, 4 iS 94 - Upon the corre¬ 
spondence being forwarded to me for opinion, I replied that, much as I should wish to 
see the whole comice restored, 1 thought we must be content at present with pre¬ 
serving a part onlv, and that the dismantled stones, instead of being thrown down as 
proposed, should 'be laid upon the roof above, where they would be secure from pil¬ 
ferers and save re-lifting, if, at a future time, the cornice should be wholly restored. 

In the end the damaged cornice over three bays was removed, while that over 
the south and centre bays was retained and supported by teakwood struts and beams. 


Henrv Cousexs. 
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CONSERVATION IN BENGAL 


A lthough the mctdem provinces of Bengal, Behar,anil Orissa—and especially 
Behar—have under other geographical designations played a part of great 
interest in the ancient history of Hindustan, the archeological relics of the eventful past 
which the ravages of time and of vandalism have spared, are in number less consider¬ 
able and in character less Important than the striking monuments found In most other 
parts of historic India. That many architectural remains of a bygone glory lie 
beneath the soil Is indeed probable enough, but the spade of the explorer has yet to 
prove whether anything of the buried past may still be reclaimed. Here, as else¬ 
where, the Muhammadan bvadors were wont to signalise the sub]ugatian of territories 
by demolishing Hindu and Buddhist shrines and temples, and employing the materials 
in the building up of mosques and tombs, 

It was the more fortunate fate of the more remote province of Orissa to enjoy a 
relatively long spell of independence free from foreign inroads, and the result is 
visible to-day in the survival of a number of medifeval Hindu temples, which in their 
completentss afford striking illustrations of the artistic taste of their period, Bengal 
proper and Behar, on the other hand, formed the outposts of the Mughal empire, and 
the local viceroys were stem soldiers, not luxurious monarchs, having either no 
artistic bent or no inducement to indulge it. It was only the Independent Muham¬ 
madan kings, who, feeling that the lustre they shed w'as thdr own, adorned their 
capitals at Gaur and Panduah ivith elaborate works of art; and these buildings, not- 
w'lthstanding the vandalism of later days, still commemorate the pomp of their fallen 
majesty. 

But when all this is said, It is still true that the Lower Provinces contain a number 
of ancient monuments which, if less widely known and less generally visited than the 
celebrated buildings of other provinces, deserve to be carefully maintained, both as 
worthy memorials of a bygone power, and as objects of scientihe interest to students 
of archiBology. The aim of this article is to convey some general idea of the time, 
the stvle, and the artistic features of the principal of these monuments, and of 
the conservation work which has been undertaken to arrest the creeping process oi 
ruin. The four sections into which the present article has been dirided are based 
upon a classification of the buildings according to period and style, Section I deals 
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with the most ancient remains, belonging to a period ending with the rise of the great 
Gupta empire, or approximately 300 A.D* Next come the mfdiasva! monuments, 
which carry the historical connection up to the first Muhammadan invasion, or about 
1200 A.D. Section Ml embraces the period of independent Muhammadan rule in 
Bengal \ and the buildings of the Mughal empire form the subject of the concluding 
section- 


Section I. 

EARLIEST JVIONUIVVENTS. 

The Aifoka Column near Rampurwa. 

The (lorthemmost of the four pillars erected by ASoka along the course of the 
Gandak is generally called the Rampurwa pillar, and is situated in the Shikarpur 
tfymia of the district of Champaran, about 37 miles north of Betllah, close to dllage 
Pipariya. Rampurwa is a small ioltth or hamlet a little w*est of the pillar, and locally 
ihe column is well knowm as Pipaf'iyit-Atl-Iauf. 

The pillar was first discovered by Mr. Carileyle in 1877*78, but his report was 
not published until 1885 in V'olume XX11 of General Cunningham's Reports; whereas 
the report by Mr. Garrick, who visited the pillar three years later than Mr. Carllevle, 
appeared two years earlier, in 1883, in Volume XV'I of the same series. Mr. Carlleyle 
tells us that he found the upper portion of the capital of a pillar, closely resembling that of 
the Lauriya one, protruding from the ground in an oblique position and pijinting north¬ 
wards. The bon, which originally crowned ihe capital, had disappeared, and no trace 
of it could be found. He dug a long trench on each side of the pillar, up to a depth 
of 8 feet 8 inches, wlien water was reached, which soon percolated into the trench. By 
these excavations about 40 feet of the length of the pillar was exposed, and from the 
lowest visible point upwards to about 11 or 12 feet an mseriptiem appeared on opposite 
sides of the pillar, of w'hich Mr. Carileyle took an impression—since lost. He further 
noticed, ai a distance of some 850 feet to the south, the shattered stump of a stone 
pillar, about 6 feet in height, standing midway between two low, brick-covered mounds 
but it did not occur to him to offer any suggestion as to the possibility of a connec¬ 
tion between the broken pillar and this stump. 

Subsequently, in 1S80-81, Mr, Garrick was deputed to take a pbotograph of the 
capital of the piUar, and m order to do this, he states that he had the capital dis¬ 
connected from the shaft to which it was fastened by a solid barrel-shaped holt 
of pure copper, long, 41^9" in diameter at the centre, and tapering slightJv 

towards the ends, where its diameter was 3!". This copper bolt was afterwards 
deposited in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, where it still is. A lithograph prepared 
from Mr. Garrick's photograph of the capital may be seen on Plate XXVI11 of Volume 
XVI, ArchseologlcaJ Survey Reports. .At tiin<t of niy visit, in 1901, the capital 
was still standing in the open field clpse to the shaft of the pillar, apparently as left bv 
Mr. Garrick. Mr- Garrick also made an excavation around the pillar, which disclosed 
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a portion of tlie inscription. Of this he took an inked inipression» which has been pub¬ 
lished in Volume IT of the Epigrapkia Indiea, together with Professor Buhler’s article 
on the Pillar Edicts. It gives about one-third of the first and larger portion of the 
inscription, consisting of 20 lints of writing, each of about 20 letters, and containing 
fragments of Edicts i to TV'". The text agrees almost letter for letter with the two 
Lauriya versions, which in the article referred to are called the Mathia and Radhia 
Edicts. The shattered stuinp to the south between two low^, brick-covered mounds 
w'as also examined by Mr. Garrick, but he distinctly speaks of this as the base of 
another pillar, the missing portion of which according to him was broken into small 
fragments and catted away for road-making purposes. 

It is, however, beyond any possible doubt that thesnuiil stump standing between 
the two mounds is the base of the same pillar which now’ lies broken in the held some 
800 or i.txjo feet to the north. The pillar, it appears, was overthrown, not by self 
decay, but by human hands, hut tlie attempt to carry the enormous monolith away 
had soon to be abandoned on account of the difficulty and costliness of the operation. 
The lion of the capital may have been broken by the fall of the pillar, and this was 
evidently the only spoil actually carried a;vay. It seems likely that the pillar was 
pulled down by the same men who tried to destroy the A^oka pillar at Uauriya- 
Navandgarh (Nandangarh), 22 miles south of Rampunva- This pillar bears the distinct 
mark of a cannon ball htdow tita capital on its northern face, and as the name of 
Aurangzeb together with the Kaiima and the date 1071 bX.D. 1660-61) is inscribed 
on the pillar, General Cunningham suggests tliat the Injury was done bv some jealous 
followers of Mir Jumla’s army, on their way back from Bengal, after the defeat of 
Aurangzeb's brother, Sultan Shujah 

Be this as it may, there can be no doubt that the small base between the two 
mounds marks the original silo of the pillar, and that the broken shaft, togetlurr with 
the capital, should bore-erected on this spot, and 1 submitted a suggestion accord¬ 
ingly after my visit to the pillar in November igot. I then found the pillar lying 
in a trench, evidently the excavation made by i\]r. Garrick, but the stone must have 
sunk rnueli deeper into tile sw'amp, as only 20 feet of its upper portion was above 
ground and the inscription was entirely hidden below water and swamp, Mv sug¬ 
gestion was readily taken up by the Local Go\'ernmem, and estimates were called for. 
A closer examination nf the broken shaft showed that it could not be fixed upon the 
small base without building supports ivhich would entirely conceal the base, owing to 
the great difference in width and thickness between the pillar and the base, I accord¬ 
ingly suggested the re-erection of tlie pillar close to the original site instead of on rhe 
old stump^ The capital will he re-fixed to the pillar, and the original copper holt, 
bv means of which it svas fastened, will he obtained from the Indian Museum and 

■f 

used again if practicable. An iron railing wdll be erected around the pillar, to prevent 
idle \'isitors from scribbling or scratching their names on it. The total cost of the 
work is estimated at Rs. 6,300* 

It seems probable, I admit, that the inscription on the pillar vrill be found to 
contain nothing additional to the ivell-known Edicts of A^oka, as the fragment already 
deciphered agrees closely with the other pillar hldicts: nevertheless, there ca.n be no 
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question that sufficient interest attaches to the pillar to justify the proposed expendi¬ 
ture. 

The Caves at Khandagiri. 

The numerous caves which cluster around Khandagiri, a low, double-peahed hill^ 
four miles west of Bhubanesvar, in Orissa, are not to be compared with the magni¬ 
ficent rock temples on the western side of the Peninsula; they are for the most part 
plain cells of small slae, and only a few have verandahs in front, supported by pillars, 
and \sdth carved friezes. To the antiquarian the most interesting object on this hill is 
perhaps the H&tkigumphU Inscription of King Kharavela,sumamed MahUmegbavakajut, 
meaning apparently “one whose elephant is as big as a large cloud," a familiar simile 
to readers of Sanskrit poetry. It is a purely historical record, the first of its kind in 
India, resembling in style the Behistun inscription of King Darius. Unfortunately 
the text was incised into a very brittle rock, offering but little resistance to the dis¬ 
integrating influences of the climate, and many of the letters have disappeared. 

There is, however, one special point of interest about these caves. They all 
appear to have been made for ttie religious use of Jains, and for many centuries to have 
been Inhabited by Jain monks. We owe the discovery of this fact to the correct 
reading and translation of the fiMkiguwpkit and other minor inscriptions by Bhag- 
wanlal Indraji, which formed the subject of an article of the Transactions of the Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists at Leyden. The IISthigumpli& inscription opens with a portion of 
the usual benedictory formula of the Jains, while another inscription in the Svargapuri 
cave declares that the cave was made by the grace of the .Arhats by the chief Queen 
of the same King—whose name is lost, but who is said to be the daughter of King 
Lalaka —for the monks of Kalinga. The continued residence in later rimes of Jains 
in Khandagiri is amply evidenced by a number of mediaeval Jain figures inside several 
of the caves, as well as by an inscription of the time of UddyotaheSarf (eleventh century 
A.D.), which records the kula and gana of Subliacandra, whose disciple, Kulacandra 
occupied one of the caves* and who, like his master* must have been a Jain. There 
Is also a small modem Jain temple on the Khandagiri hill, where once a year a number 
of Jain merchants from Cuttack Eoregather for worship. It is true that the older carv¬ 
ings in the caves exhibit no characteristics peculiarly Jainistic, but, on the other hand 
not the slightest trace of Buddhism Is to be found: tree-worship, elephants, LaksmJ 
the Sun-god, the ivasfika mark and similar sy mbols were common artistic devices of all 
creeds in ancient India, The only i iindu figure that I recall, besides a crude modem 
wall-painting of JagannStha, is a rock-cut GaneSa on the back wall of the Gapega* 
gumpha, probably about 800 or i.ooo years old. At that time Hindu monks may 
have had a share in the occupancy of the caves, but we have no record to show the 
exact period when the Jains deserted the caves, except a vague tradition in the Puri 
temple annals, that Madana Mahadeva, the grandson of Codaganga, persecuted 
the Jains and Bauddha Sadhus who were staying in the hills round Bhubanesvar 
which, if tRic, must have happened close on the end of the twelfth century A D ^ 

In determining the date of the caves, one has to depend mainly on the evidence of 
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tKe inscriptions atready referred lo. Tht learned Bhag%vanlal Indraji was the first to 
recognize thal Kharavela, in his long Hsthigumpliti inscription, synchronises the 
thirteenth year of his reign with the year 165 of the Maurys-ktlla, The inauguration 
of this era is now, [ believe, universally refeired to the coronation of Candragupta, the 
founder of the Maurya Empire, and not, as Bhagvvanlal would have It, to the conquest 
of Kalinga by ASota. The European equivalent of the date would thus be about 155 
B.C. One of the caves, as already stated, was made by the chief Queen of Kharavela, 
while others were the gift of a king, whose name has been made out to be Vakradeva and 
w ho also calls himself Mahameghnvtlfmm, and of a prince Vaduka, both of W'hom pro¬ 
bably were sons of Kharavela. We thus arrive at the middle of the second century B.C, 
as the period during which a number of these caves were made. The style of the 
carvings Inside the principal caves, such as Rapr Naur, GaneSagumpha and Anama- 
gumpha, agrees so well with this chronological theory, that 1 see no reason why an 
earlier date should be favoured* V'et Babu Mon Mohan Chakravarti, in the report 
already quoted, which has been printed by Government for private circulation, argues 
that the simpler and plainer caves must be older than those with elaborate carvings. 
Numerous instances might be quoted against this presumption. The richness of the 
carvings and the size of the structures depended probably more upon the liberality 
of the donor than upon developments of style and taste, and I would prefer to 
attribute the small and simple caves to a later period, when the royal patronage which 
the settlement enjoyed during the reign of Kharavela and his successor was withdrawn* 

The mediaeval caiN'ings may be assigned to a period ranging from the eighth 10 tlie 
eleventh century A.D,, and we have moreover in one of the caves, which contains the 
largest number of such carvings, the inscription of the time of Uddyotahefian, 
which, though not accurately dateable, probably belongs to the eleventh century A,D* 
But we must at the same time admit that the caves containing mediseval Jain figures 
need not necessarily be as late as that, for we have in the Ganegagumpha, one of 
the old caves, an instance of an image of Ganela having been carved out of the 
back wall of the cave at a much later date. 

I have already referred to the great damage which unfortunately the HM/ii- 
gtim/>ha Inscription has suffered on account of the brittle nature of the rock on 
which it is cut. To restore the missing portions of the text is of course out of the 
question, but in order to presen'e the remaining parts of this inyaluablc record, a 
shade or verandah has been erected in front of it, to keep off the glare of the sun 
and the torrents of the monsoon—eridently the most destructive factors. The 
verandah is so built that the inscription, which is just below its roof, can be easily 
read. But as the Inscription is %'^^erv high above ground and many of the letters have 
become verv faint and indistinct, a visitor will need a scaffolding to enable htm to 
examine the letters more closely* Since the time when Kit toe prepared Kis eye-copy, 
about IS35, many letters appear to have vanished, and this copy must therefore be 
always consulted* It is a marv'e! of accuraev, considering that Kittoe was unable to 
understand the inscription. There is also a plaster-cast of the inscription in the 
Indian Museum, vrbich was made by Mr. A. E, Caddy in 1896. 

The steps leading up to the \'erandali in front of the GaneSagumpha were 
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Hanked by two elephants’ statues, each represented as standing and picking up some 
flowers or fruits with its trunk, a common device in ancient Indian art. Both these 
statues were found broken and overthrown in front of the cave. They have now 
been raised up again, and the missing parts of one of them have been restored in 
correspondence with the other statue. It is evident that the cave derived its name from 
the two elephants, though, of course, they were not originally meant to be reprcsenta* 
ttona of Gane^, but merely ornamental figures. A very similar elephant statue of 
about the same date now stands inside a small shrine near the Vlsnupad temple at 
Gaya, where it is worshipped as Gaya~gaja. Its origin is unknown. 

The Tantua are two small cells, one above the other, on the southern 

peak of the hill, which Is called Khandagiri proper, as distinguished from Udavagm 
the northern peak, although the whole group locally bears the generic name of 
Khandagiri. Tantua means a diving bird, and the caves derive their name from some 
birds which are carved over the arches of the doors as if in the act of plunging into 
water. The TtntuU Cavt is dose to them. Its name comes from a tamarind 
^ee, standing m front of it. These three caves, although of smaller size and minor 
importance, belong to the old order and were In urgent need of conservation. 
Accordmgl^y the broken parts of their pillars and roofs have been repaired and 
the rubbish and rank vegetation which had accumulated around them have 'been 
removed. The Satghara Cave, which is one of those containing medieval lain 
imt^es, has also received the benefit of some repairs. A modem brick structure in front 
of It was demolished, and a new support to its verandah was built up in the stvie of 
the old work. An attempt to dean the interior of most of the caves and especially 
the carved friezes unfortunately met with less success, but some improvement m thfs 
respect h^ been made. As long as the caves continue to he occupied by modern 
Y ops and Sannyasis, who cook their meals in them, there Is little chance of protect W 
their interiors against gnme ; yet an effort to oust the intruders meets with no noonbr 
support, as even educated Hindus labour under the idea that structures of this 

kind can he claimed as of right as residences for ascetics, since that was their 
primitive use and object. 


Section II. 

MEDI/EVAL HINDU TEMPLES. 

The Temple of Mundesvari. 

In the Bhabua sub'division of the modern district of Shahabad 
south-west of Bhabua, is an isolated hill close to the village of 
above the plain to a height of 600 feet. Ascending the hill alqnn 
one meets with steps laid out with stones, traces of small brick L ^ 

rock-carved figures, and other scattered relics of antiquitv. 1,"^' sUtues, 

their names in the rock, and the letters employed belong to a rem^ t' 
cases they are adorned by shell ornaments, which is, 1 think thi. t " some 

often mentioned “shell-characters,” ' ^ case of the 
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The temple of MupdeSvarf stands on the summit of the hill, and a fair is held 
there in the month of Caitra. When I first saw the building, it was extemaJly merely 
a heap of broken stones, the dBris hiding the walls almost entirely, and leaving 
openings only around the northern and southern windows anti the two doors in the 
eastern and western side, jungle and trees grew freely over the roof* and in front of 
the eastern door stood a few pillars, which evidently once supported a portico. The 
interior was mtact ; it was of octagonal shape with a fiat roof, and in the centre stood 
a eaturmukha tnahSdeva, or a lihga with four heads, and an image of Durga. There 
were also a large stone chest, probably used For hoarding the temple treasure, and 
another large stone vessel shaped like a kettle. Though the two statues Inside the 
temple did not appear to be of remarkably great age, the carvings around the windows 
and doors as well as some detached statues close to the temple bore evidence of 
belonging to a remoter period, and the writing along the steps furnished additional proof 
that the place was one of compratively high antiquit}'. 

Since then the ddirts around the temple has been cleared away, and the structure, 
or what remains of it, has been laid open. It appears to have formed an octagon 
outside as well as inside. The principal door was to the east, and another door 
afforded ingress from the west- There were two windows each in the northern and 
southern sides filled with latticed stonework, and the inter^'cning mural spaces were 
provided with small niches for the reception of statues. It is difficult to say now how 
the roof was shaped, but it must have been crowned by the usual melon-dome, frag- 
TTients of which have been found among the On the left-hand side of the 

eastern door is an inscription in three lines, in characters of the eighth century. It reads ^ 
^fi-p^(i"Vfilci-gaitibhTfii-Morucantld. 1 think, however, that the temple is still older, 
as among the d^brts the second half of an inscribed stone has been found, the first 
half of ivhicb had been sent to the Indian Museum, Calcutta, in 1891. This stone 
is dated Sam'satsnre trimiatitanie K^ritika-dtTiase dvanimiatittttne (year 30, the 
22nd of Karttikaj which must be referred to the Harsa era, thus corresponding with 
635 A-D. The name of the ruling chief, one letter of which is lost, can be easily 
deciphered as Udayasena, and the inscription records various donations made to 
Mapdale^vara, probably an incarnation of Siva, then worshipped there. There is 
nothing in the style of the temple opposed to the vdew that the building dates from 
about 635 A.D. The statues, which were found among the rubbisi', with the exception 
of one Agni, are representations of Siva, Durga, Ganela, Kartttkeya, Nandi, Lihgas, 
and ArdhanariSvara and Hari-Hara. the last two on both sides of a pillaster. 

Now that the dihris around this interesting little temple has been cleaned away, 
further repairs will be undertaken w'ithin the limit of available funds. 

The Temples at Bhubanesvar. 

We possess very few true and reliable data for determining the age of the vast / 
number of temples and shrines which still exist at the sacred Ektlmra tirtha or the 

tlrtka of the smglo rrang<Hre(;. The Temple of Brakme^ara. we know, was 
fmlU by KolJyali, the queen of ihe King UddyotakeSari, who appears to have been 
connected with the so-called SomavartiSI Kings, a dynasty whose copperplates hare 
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been found in large numbers in Cuttack, the OHssa Trtbutan- States, and the adjacent 
district of Sambhalpur in the Central Provinces. The inscription, tvhich, together 
with others to be dealt ttith presently* iias submitted to the Asiatic Societv in i8i i, 
but returned to Bhabanesvar in 1S38, is now lost. The reign of L’ddyotakegari! 
of whom we possess a second short inscription from Khandaglri {see above, page 40) 
probably belonged to the second-half of the eleventh century .A.D. 

Next m chronological order comes another inscription, which evidently refers 
to the Temple of It announces that Bhavade\^, a learned 

Brahram minister of an otherwise unknown King Harivarnian, at the place where the 
inscription is found, set up a stone image of Narayana, founded a lemple of the god 
m he pl«cd images ol Nartya,a. Aaanla, and N'rsirt.ha, dug a (ank in from' 
of the temple and laid out a garden in its neighbonrhood.' Thetcinple here referred to 
If ^ temple of Ananta-Vasndeva, »hkh is the only shrine in Bhubanesvar 

dedicated to Visnu. The inscnptbn seems to have belonged to this temple and is still 
preserved inside its court irall. The date appears to have been about ivoo A D 

Ctmtomporaneous Mth it probably was the third and last temple record' of this 
kind. It IS now also ins.de the Aiianta-\- 5 sudeva temple, hot must have belonged 
to some other bnilding. It records that a Temple of JAyWro was buill bv 
Svapne vara a contiec, ICO ^d gene,^ „e the Cahga King Aniyattkabhrm, (Anadga- 
bhuna) 1 . That king aseonded the throne m it,. A.D., and reigned for to vesre* 

as to which of tte present shnnes represents the temple built by Svnpt^Svara. Thl 
Public Works Department have given the name MegheSvara to ^ t 

Mitra “d to call BbSskareSvara. and have conferred the lanm^smo 

upon another shnne, some too feet to the east ef it. Probably, however thet . 
mentioned temple represents the rme MegbeSvara shrine, built bv 

the tank mentioned in the inscription still exists close to it, while the oth 

has no tank.^ " temple 

Concerning all the other temples and shrines, reliable records of a simila 
are entirely wanting. It has, accordingiv. been the custom to refer to thn t\ 
contained in the Madia Pafiji or the tinnals of the temple of laeann=ktK 
What may be gathered from those records ivith regard ro T 

Bhubanesvar temples ivill be found embodied Into the elaborate 
by Mkra in Volume 11 of hb work on Orissa Antiquities. But none of 
be relied upon. Mr. Fleet has. I think, condusivelv proved that ud 
of Orissa by the Gahga King Codaganga the annals contain nothW hut n*" 
and that they cannot be used for historical purposes.* The \oaz ]’ 
kings, who are said to have ruled over Orissa for many centuries aL 7 *" h 

the principal shrines at Bhubanesvar, may be regarded as a later fab ' * 

ing nothing historical, except a dim remiitiscence of iwo actual 

Yayati and Janamejaya, but even these have been entirek. „• 1 Onssa, 

-—---- ' ni'splaced as reeardi 


^ Epigra^hta V{A* VT* p. 204. 

^ p. SdSk 

' S« Ar, Sptr. if Butgul, Vdt. LX VI iSci7 P^rt t 

* Ipigraphia VflL ] I ^ p. 334, rf 
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chronology. I do not think that the name of UddyutakeSarl (see above pages 40 and 
44) can be used as an argument to show that kings of the KeSari line actually 
existed. The word Ke^ati simply means *' lion,” and 1 have met with the correspond¬ 
ing name Uddyotasirfiha in two mediaeval Buddhist dedicatory inscriptions, which I 
discovered at Kispa, in ihe district of Gaya, There is, moreover, no other name in 
the list of this king’s ancestors formed in the same way, while I am unable to verify 
the statement that Kolavati, the queen of L'ddyoiakegari, is mentioned in the Puri 
temple records.* The Madia. Panji list also omits the name of UddyotakeSart. 

The history of Orissa in mediaeval times is broken by a long gap, 
which it is as yet impossible to fill, VVe knoiv, however, that during the tenth and 
eleventh centuries A.D. Orissa was ruled over by kings of the knar race, whose names 
alternate between BhaTOgupta and Sivagupta, the first two of whom bear also the 
surnames of Janamejaya and Yayati. To this line also belonged Uddyotake^arf, 
whose queen, Kolavati, built the temple of Brahme^vara (almve, page 43). The names 
Bhavagupta and Sivagupta both signify ” protected by Siva ” and we may conclude 
from them that the kings who were thus called were worshippers of Siva. Now, as 
Bhubanesvar is the great stronghold of Siva-W'orship in Orissa, in opposition to the 
Visuu-worship in the Padmaksetra or Puri, and to the SElrya-worship in the Arkak^tra 
or Konarak. one may venture to assume that Bhubanesvar owes its impormnee as 
such to those very kings of the lunar race who nded over It in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries A,D,, and who were, as we have inferred from their names, devoted to 
Saivism. However, I broach this theory only suggestively, merely noting that inside 
the mani/apa of the temple of PaiaSurameSvara, on the lintel over the door leading 
to the garbhtigr/ta or sanctum, there are written in characters of the tenth or eleventh 
cenluiA' the names of eight planets, the images of which are earned on the lintel t 
thus, adtiy^, soma, atig^raka, bftdha, vrhaspaii, inkra, ianaiiea/‘n, raku. Keiu, the 
last, is wanting. 

The principal temple at Bhubanesvar, the Great LfiiganTj, as well as a minor 
shrine of Bhagavati withm its compound, has been repaired by Government. But 
as the priests do not allow non-Hindus to enter the temple precincts, and as even 
the European engineers in charge were prohibited from inspecting the pogress of 
the work, it was decided to discontinue repairs until the temple custodians had 
adopted more liberal views, fortunately, the same restrictions do not exist at the 
numerous other temples, and any student of Archaeology has ample liberty to examine 
them as closely as he likes. 

On Plates IV and V, I have given two views each of nhe temple of Mitkteivara 
and before and after repairs, A reference to these plates, especially 

to Plate V(u) (Raja-Ratii temple before repairs) will show at once the nature of 
the work to be performed, which was the same in all the temples selected for 
preservation. The temples, generally, were fairly intact, and no great damage had 
been done to them; the carvings also were well-preserved. But a number of stones 
had become either loose or unsafe, and in particular the roof of the mandapa and the 
upper parts of the rekhd or spire were in a critical condition. These portions had to be 


Vol- LXVIt, Parii lir p. 377* 
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iUmamled and bail, „p agai,, and in dning ,bU gr.a, earn was ,aka„ usn as far as 
pnssi e, the ancient raatcnals, new stones being made use of very sparingly. Carv- 

»'"■ ones with earoful discnaL and the 
hlL iK H T - “'ivo of Bhebanesvar. does „ol wrlch 

le r 1 modem restorations of hiiman or animal figures arc 

oolv si^h care- 

In sty|e'the'’m “l ■' P““«™ “™il>l>Ie. 

from ,l ■'■•''y consist of a square «o,,*ao in 

melon Ho^ “ rorf. and the spire or rfUa. which is crowned by the Mual 

,T u Ananta-Vasudcva -.empL are 

;5.-;>s=Lt 

”:r* ri ts.;: 

ttz: ri-Lrs.T^S 

mjeived any attemion as yet. The Vetal Deal itself is of the style of a With Ind^n 
reason has been thoronghly repaired. It conirof a s"qTe 

reaTes'tl'S “s T “h 

given in Mitra's Orissa, Volume M, Plate XLn^’ “ 

order, for the saL of the generi elm Thi boon put in 

great advantaije, 1 think In rncra i t v t ^ afso been followed, to 

little lemple with the exquisite arch beautiful 

number of small shrines, and dose to it ako ^ surrounded by a great 

a larger structure. .-^11 the shrinec ‘ r ^ ^ ^ Temple of S/aWAeinara, 
•MobtLima, but neyei Iss t 
Mukte^vara has been cleaned oilt T 

the Sa/tasralt^ga Tani^ in front of th i ‘ r ■ "-■ stone facings. Finally, 

repaired. 11 was in a very bad state!^ ^so been thoroughly 


'Kagoda at Konarak. 

annals, as well as the Afn-t-Akbarf thit thd* 1 statement of the Pun temple 
is amply supported by histoncarrecords ITthe'^^lhr h 
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at Kofia,” ‘ According to the latest account of the chronology of the Ganga Kings 
of Kaliriga, by Babu Mon Mohan Chakravarti, the reign of Narasimha 1. lies between 
Saka 1 t6o and 1 106 (A.D* 1230*1264),* and I have no doubt that these figures, based 
as they are on minute calculations of all the available data, are substandally correct. 
The actual date of the temple thus comes very close to that ascribed to it by the 
temple records, while the statement by Aba-l-Fazl that at his time the temple was 
730 years old must be due either to a clerical error or to rn is in format ion. 

What may have induced King Narasimha to erect such a magnificent and costly 
Structure at a place which is now simply a sandy desert, miles off the sea-shoro 
with no navigable river near it. becomes an interesting subject for speculation. The 
Kctpila-satjffhiU locates at Konarak the story of fiamba and his miraculous cure from 
leprosy by the help of ^firya. But the original ioeah of this tale was the north-west 
of India, and thence it was transplanted to Orissa in order to enhance the sanctity 
of Konarak] or to gain for Konarak popular recognition as the true place tvhere sun- 
worship should be performed. Accordingly a meltloT fair is still held therein Jaiiuarv 
at a little distance from the temple, where a small river, called Candrabhaga, formeriv 
opened into the sea. Sun-worship was, of course, not rare in Eastern India in medieval 
timesi witness the great number of images of Siirya met with in Behar and in parts 
of Bengal. In Orissa sun images are less common, but almost every temple in 
Bhubanesvar and elsewhere has images of the sun and the planets carved over the 
lintel of its door to protect it from evil influences. Similarly, the 7 ceremony 

forms part of the propitiatory rites performed whenever a neiv building is openeii 
for use. 

It is quite possible that the temple originally stood as close to the sea-shore as 
the Puri temple does now. It Is also likely that one of the small rivera near it was 
then navigable for rafts at least during the rains, affording facilities of transport for 
the huge blocks of stones which were used in building, and which were brought from 
the hills near Khurda some 30 miles away, and from even more distant places. Should 
the famous temple of Jagannatha ever fall into disregard, it would no doubt soon 
stand as lonely on the noisy sea-shore as that at Konarak, for the modem town of 
Puri owes its origin entirely to the hundreds of thousands of pilgrims who annually 
flock to the shrine. 

The first notice of the temple which we encounter, apart from the Orissa 
records, is In the Afn-t^Akbarl. As the passage has been quoted by Mitra according 
to Gbidwin’s translation, which is incorrect and misleading, I here give the correct 
translation by Colonel Jarrett*:— 

“ Near jagannatb is a temple dedicated to the Sun. Its cost was defrayed 
by twelve years' revenue of the province. Even those whose judgment is critical 
and who are difficult to please stand astonished at its sight. The height of the 
wall IS 150 cubits high and 19 thick, Ii has three portals. The eastern has 

* The Tianw \% gEHcfiiSlv misspell Knnanik, becausd the first a was taken ffc>r ihc 

pronunciation oF ri, Bol iE represEnts b Ifing t)* and the w ord should always be spelt Konarak^ although thr 
finl vowfii now oftcti sounds like a short (f- 

* Sw Jattrnal As^ S^.Bingai, VoU LXXElp Part 1 , p. 

■ English Tianilotion by Colonrf Jamrftj Vol. 11, p. laS. 
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carved upon It the figures of two Finely designed elephants, each of them carrying 
a man upon his trunk* The western hears sculptures of two horsemen with 
trappings and ornaments and an attendant. The northern has two tigers, each 
of which is rampant upon an elephant that k has overpowered- In front is an 
octagonal column of black stone, 50 yards high. When nine flights of steps are 
passed, a spacious court appears, with a large arch of stone, upon which are tarred 
the sun and other planets. Around tfiem are a variety of worshippers of everv 
class, each alter its manner, with bowed heads, standing, sitting, prostrated, 
laughing, weeping, lost tn amare, or wrapt in attention, and following these are 
strange animals which never existed but in imagination. It is said that somewhat 
over 730 years ago. Raja Narsing Deo completed this stupendous fabric and left 
this mighty memorial to posterity. Twenty-eight temples stand in its vicinity, 
six before ihe entrance and tw'enty-two without the enclosure, each of which has 
Its separate legend*'* 

A comparison of this account with the actual remains of the temple shows that 
it was based on very inaccurate information. The height of the wall mav refer to 
the height of the spire, which may be guessed from the following calculationThe 
height of the miuuiafa in front according to accurate nieasuremenls is 1 s8 feel. If 
we add to this it> feet for the broken kala^a on top, we get 138 feet altogether. 
Assuming, as we may reasonably, that the height of the H,an 4 (ipa was two*thirds of 
that of the rekbH or spire, we get 184 feet for the latter, which comes very close to 
r^Q cubits. The text is however not quite clear. The three portals of the ^11 must 
surely refer to the three doors of the mandapa. The elephants, horses, and tigers 
(or, more correctly, lions) still exist, but although they were lying broken at the time 
when the earliest authentic records of the temple were written, the words of Abud- 
Fazl afford no guidance as to their original position. ! shall refer lo this again latJr' 
and need merely mention that the Hons stood in front of the eastern gate, the ele^ 
phanis in front of the northern gale, and the horses in from of the southern gate 
The western gate was inside the maiidapu, and led to the gnrthn^rha or sanctum* 
The octagonal column of blackstone, which is next mentioned, has been carted awavt 
Puri and nw stands in front of tho tnmpin of JagannStha. We than meet'the 
moitrfn/nt again under thecurions description o! “ a spacious court." for ahicli it ..„„M 
be more appropriate to substitute " a sp.tcious ball" The nine planets are the famous 
Navagr^a stone which orstnally was used as a Jimel oeer the eastern door and 
which has now fallen down. Above it inside a niche, teas a sitting statue of SDrva 
probably the image which was sent to the Indian Museum in rSgr As r>ir a T’ 
minor temples around the big one, the remains of many of them are nrohlr 
to be found beneath the numerous small sand-hills in the neighbourhood ^ ^ 

A stupendous stone fabric of this kind, as AhQ-l-Fa2l fn.lt. . 

aln^ys have excited the admiration even of critical minds and it 

muuh "■■‘‘l.-rnmUinerv^he'hugeSsnl 

rr.r.'iss -:: "rs" s.r™ 

spire were may bo co„ioctmud from a huge piece cf sculpLrwhrh'tN^ it atng 
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the debris, and which originally was placed high up in tlie eastern side of the spine, 
probably some 150 feet above ground. It represents the usual lion rampant upon 
an elephant, which is to be seen projecting from the front of the spire In every 
temple iti Orissa. The height up to ihe top of the lion’s head measures 20 feet ; 
the base is 15 feet long, and 4 feet 7 inches broad. This colossal figure was cut out 
of two solid blocks of stone, but in falling the head of the lion broke off. As already 
observed, both these stones had to be raised to a height of 150 feet above ground, where 
ihey were fastened into the wall. I have already suggested the probability of some 
of the neighbouring rivers having then been navigable for rafls, thus affording an 
easier means of transport than by land. .^s regards the raising of the building 
materials, there is a story that the structure was embedded in a sand hill, and that the 
huge stones w'ere carried up the slopes of the hill by rollers. This sounds very 
probable. Whether the spire W'as ever finished we do not now know. At the time 
when the first drawings were made, it formed, as at [iresenl, a mere heap of debris 
with only a tottering fragment still standing. 

To erect a structure of such enormous dimensions and to make it really durable 
required of course great engineering skill, and it is very likely that the greatest damage 
done is due to faulty construction. Thus, it appears that the spire gradually collapsed, 
and that abovit one-third of it will he found to he still extant, when the big heap of 
stones has been removed. It is, tiowever» evident that human agency contributed to 
the downfall of this magnificent temple. Major Kittoe, In his journal of a lour through 
Orissa/ mentions that the Raja of Khurda was then demolishing the entrances to 
the temple, and ! have already mentioned that 1 he pillar, which originally stood in 
front of the Black Pagoda, is now put up in Puri. Likew^ise, many other materials 
from Konarak Irave been used in Purl, and stolen stones or carvings may be found 
set up as objects of worship in the village shrines for a long distance around. 

Until recently very few preventive measures w^ere taken to arrest further destruc¬ 
tion. Twice it W'as determined to transport the big Navagraha stone, which originally 
formed the lintel over the eastern door, to the Indian iMuseum. The first attempt 
was soon gii'en up for want of funds. The second, made about ten years ago, 
was suddenly abandoned on the discovery'’ that the stone had come to be used as an 
object of local worship, a man from Puri having been cured by its miraculous 
virtues. The lions, eJephams, and horses, which were then lying broken around the 
three doors, were re-erected again in i88t by Mr. Davies, a Subordinate of the 
Public Works Department, but unfortunately they were placed in a wrong position, 
facing the temple, not, as they should stand, with their backs towards the temple. 

The reader referring now to the photograph on Plate V i, will see the southern 
side of the temple (with one of the horses) as it stood in 1893' that time, Babu 
P, C. Mukberji was deputed to Konarak to take detailed drawings of the temple, and 
he perceived that the entire plinth of the temple was buried beneath the sand. He 
laid open about half of the wheel, figured on Plate VII (£), and also a portion of 
the building shown on Plate VIt (tf), and made drawings of both.* His report 

■ At. S 9 C. oj Btngttl, Vo\. Vll. 1838, page 69 i. 

»The publicauan erf selrctcd drawings ol Babu P. C. MukheiiS baa been Eartuoned, and«ill b<-s«p. 
pleincntctl by new ttnes shewing details of ihe «tcavated parts, and by photoBraphe. 
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recomniended the further exca^’atioIl of all the hidden parts of the structure, but no 
action was taken, and the temple was still in the same state when I first saw it in 
1901, However, a proposal made by me to excavate the courtyard around the temple 
w'as readily taken up by the Local GovemmenJi and operations vfere srarted in the 
next winter. The result may be stated briefly thus; — 

The plinth of the temple is still fairly intact. It is lull of elaborate carvings, the 
most striking of which ate the representations of eight wheels, 9 feet 8 inches in 
diameter, four on each side, and of seven horses, three on the northern and four on 
the southern side. The only complete wheel is shown on Plate Vll (i) ; it is on the 
northern side. Others, as also the horses, can be restored. The horses run in front 
along the steps leading up to the eastern door | then follow the wheels, which ter¬ 
minate at the junctions of the northern and southern sides of the plinth with the 
flanks of the northern and southern stairs. The temple thus represented the chariot 
of the Sun-god, drawn by his seven chargers. 


In front of the eastern stairs stands a very fine hall, with elaborate carvings. 
It IS shown on Plate VIJ («). Before the excavation began it was completely hidden 
by sand. It is a square of 52 feel, standing upon a platform, which is about 75 feet 
square. A door was placed in the centre of each side, with two windows, dosed or 
open. The roof evidently was piTsmidal, consisting of several hands of cornices as 
that of the mandttpa (see Plate VlJ, but unfortunately it cannot be restored The 
lums have been re-erected thereby mistake, and they will now be set up in their 
coTT^t places m front of the eastern door, as also the elephants m front of the 
northern door, and the horses In front of the southern door. The building was 
e«rfe„tly used « d.„cing hall, a, .he many carved figurea around it repreaont 
musKians and dancers, and forihis reason il may he called ndl-manclir, which is the 
name generally gven to such buildings in Orissa temples. 

The excavation also laid open a multitndo of terraces and outhouses, and a 
peat mimbur d carvings up to a line drawn across the conrtvard aod runniit. along 
the «stem s.dn of the narthen. and western suirs. that in, about one-third of the 

■="'>• «“• theexoav.ati,ans,otheend ntav W 

pthered tarn the dimensions of the court walls, which are 535 bv 88a feet' h 
toher difficulty was nxperienced by the strong drift of sand from tin, sea re-ffllino 
the excat ations. Probably contmuous digging will be found necessarr. unless some 
prevent,ve m^ute can be devised against the sand drift. ,As an experiment it hi 
been proposed ,0 plant trees and shrubs along the east, south, and west sides, and to 
defer further operafons nn.,1 ihpsel, ,ve gmwn sufficiently high to afford shelter 

. 5 regards the manJafa of the temple, it has been decided to fill up Ihe interior 

agamst collapse. Of course the interior wfil thereby be blocked up bn, 
matter of much concern. I understand that access will be left to a 6«lv carved chlorite 
door, an exact ccuulerpar. of .bat to the east of the whrh is 'X 

leadtngrnto Ihe sanctum, but of coarse it wiU then be visible only by the fch. of T ' 

The total Bxpenditum incuired at Konamk up to the end^ of the Ian I 
1902-03 was Rs. 27,033, ^ ^ financial year 


BLACS pagoda, KOriAHAK, 


^ r. ^ TTT V XJr. 
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Section Ml. 

BENGALi-MUHAMMADAN BUILD(NGS. 

Gaur and Panduah. 

In Bengal proper the principal objects of arch;eological interesi arc the mopu- 
meiUs erected by the independent SuhanSj who ruled the country from about 1350 lo 
1550 A.D, The finest buildings of the hind are to be seen at the andent capital of Gaur 
and Panduah in the district of Malda/ hut there are many others at various places, 
and I shall have occasion to refer briefly to the remains at Panduah and Tribeni 
in the district of Hooghly, and to the tomb of Ghiyathu-d-din A'?am %ah at ancietit 
Sonargaon, the repairs of which have lately been under consideration. 

Generally speaking, the style of these buildings is p’^culiar, for two reasons : — 
Firstly, as stones were rare, bricks were used, and the mural ornaments which the 
mason would ordinarily have cut out of stone facings were imitated in the sober 
material of bricks and tiles, often with great skill. As a rule, these brick decorations 
were not moulded, but were actually cut out with a chisel, and workmen trained in this 
ait are still to be had and have been emplnyed in restoring the ruin; at Gaur. Gaur 
also was famous for its glazed tiles, but unfortunately these formed a much coveted 
spoil for vandals, who in the early days of the Company’s rule wantonly destroyed many 
a fine building solely for the sake of the tiles. Secondly, in imitation of the native style 
of the country, the roof slopes lorvards the ends and is curved like the roof of a Bengali 
native hut. The same peculiarity is obsen'ed in almost every Hindu temple in Bengal, 
and it is evident that the architects employed by the Muhammadan rulers followed 
the fashion of the country, although no remains of earlier times have been left to us. 

The Muhammadan architecture in Bengal has thus developed a peculiar style of 
its own, and for this reason has an interest for the student tif Archmology. The 
general outlines of these buildings, to my mind, look clumsy, and cannot compare with 
other Muhammadan monuments of the same period, but 1 readily admit that many 
details arc extremely fine and instructive. I may also add that the inscriptions pre¬ 
served in the buildings, combined with the evidence of coins, have been the means 
of fixing the chronology of the Muhammadan rulers of Bengal, which, in the native 
chronicles, was entangled in confusion. 

I have alluded to the wanton destruction done to the remains at Gaur and 
Panduah. According to Grant, the uhamat dajtar receivt'd an annua] payment of 
Rs. 8,000 from two local Zamiudars lor allorvmg them the exclusive right to demolish 
the venerable ruins at Gaur, in order to carry away the highly prized enamelled tiles 
and t he so-called Gaur marbles.* The tomb of H usain Shah, which about t 20 years ago, 
when Creighton made his paintings, was still quite intact, has now entirely disappeared, 
and only the basalt sarcophagus remains lying broken in two pieces inside the modern 
village of Mahdiganj, west ot Gaur. The walls of the tomb as depicted by Creighton 
were covered all over with glazed tiles alternating in colour between white and blue, 

1 This is ttie offici*) sjicJltng. li should of cour!» he Panduo and M^dah. 

* faurmai Jf. See, o/BtMgei, Vot XLHl, 1874, P.Tft I. p. 303, not*. 
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Likewise, all ehe stone facings of the Gtinmant mosque, up to the springing of the 
arches, have been stripped off. The same vandalism has caused Irreparable damage 
to the f also called the Great Golden Mosque, which once was one of the 

finest mosques in Gaur- The finely carved basalt or trap stones, which were quarried 
fro 111 the neighbouring Rajmahal Hills, and were known as Ganr marbles, may be 
seen built into modern houses in all the larger native towns as far as Patna, while 
the modern city of Malda is almost emirely built up with bricks from Gaur. History 
in ilris respect has repeated itself. In order to erect mosques and tombs the 
Muhammadans pulled down all the Hindu temples they could lay hands upon for the 
sake of the building TOaterials. And again, when their time was over and their ancient 
capitals were deserted, the monuments which they had left were again demolished 
and the stones and bricks used lor common purposes. It is a lamentable fact that, 
bul for ill is wanton destruction, the rubs of Gaur and Panduah would have come 
down to us partly complete and btaetj whereas in their present state tt is almost 
impossible to restore any of them entirely. 

The oldest .-md best known of the buildings at Gaur and Panduah is the j-ldina 
Masjid at Pandmit, built by Sikandar Shah, the son of Ilyas Shah, The date of 
its Inscription may be read either as 776 or 770. which corresponds with 1374 or 
>369 A.IJ,' Fergussoii states that the mosque was an imitation of the great mosque 
at hamascus. It differs from the other buildings at Gaur and Panduah in the absence 
of the usual curved battlement, which would have looked awkward on a wall some 
500 feet long. The materials employed consisted largely of the spoils of Hindu 
temples, and many of the canings from the temples have been used as facings of 
d«>ors, arches, and pillars Cunningham rather scathingly calls the mosque a big 
barn,'’ and it must be admitted that there is nothing Imposing in the long lines of 
cloisters that surrounded the open court of the mosque. However, some of the carv¬ 
ings, especially in the central transept and the bid^ah-ku taHit, are of exquisite 
beaut). As it was out of the question to restore all the broken cjoistcrrs and walls, 
only the most intertssting and, happily, best preserved parts of the mosque have 
receivctl attention. These were the transept, the front wall, and arches of the northern 
iving of (he mosque, and the raised platform which was built for the u&e of the 
icm-ina, but which Is now generally called bad.^ak-kd-ia^iL The transept is shown 
on Plate VHl (rth As will be seen from this photograph, the side-walls have been 
restored up to the spring of the arched vault, which i$ as far as the work will now* be 
carried. Unfortunately the missing stones of the richly carved pulpit could not be 
found. The walls and arches of the facade of the tnosque have also been rebuilt. 
In the bSdifiSh~kA'ia^t one of the fluted columns supporting the domes has been 
renewed, and the stone paving ol the platform, together with the stone beams and 
pillars that were broken, have been made good- All the domes over the ta^i and the 
surrounding cloisters have been restored ; they were still fairly intact, but some of 
them, especiaUy those to the north, had to be rebuilt. In order to afford a sup- 
pii rt to the new domes, it w*as de cided to erect a new masonry curtain wall across 


' tt w (ldublfl^l whtiher ‘sj*’ iMrlmns In the yew. pr w hcihw one ?h<>ulil read 
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ihe aisle, and this rather questionable innovation may be seen on Plate VIII (^). The 
wall is in the style of the facade, but makes an unnatural division of the aisle into 
two separate parts, and some other more suitable contrivance ought to have been 
possible for the support of the new domes. It was of course out of the question to 
rebuild the whole roof. Outside, adjoining the b^sftah-k^titkht or ladles’ gallery', 
is a square building, w'hich leads into [he gallery. This is generally said to be the 
tomb of Sikandar Shah, but I feci certain that U was nothing of the kind, as it 
contains no trace of a grave or vault beneath. It doubtless merelv served as an 
entrance for the ladies, w'ho were thus able in visiting the mosque to maintain the 
prescribed seclusion. Similar platforms still esist In other mosques at Gaur. 

The Eklakhi Monument contains tliree tombs, which according to the 
Riy5sn*s-salatln are those of JalSl*ud*drn Muhammad Shah, who died in 1430 A,D,, 
his wife, and his brother. This tradition seems more acceptable than another, which 
asserts that Ghiyathu-d’Dfn .Vzam ^ah, the son of Sikandar Shah, lies buried inside the 
Eklakhi Mausoleum, as there is reason la believe that Sikandar Shah's son ivas burled 
at Sonargaon, where bis supposed tomb Is still pointed out. The facings of the brick 
walls of this monument, as wdl as the huge hemispherical dome, have been repaired. 

The third ruin at Panduah, ivhich has been recently restored, is the Sofiit 
Masjtdt also called QutbiliahT Masjid, after its builder. It is one of the latest 
buildings there, as the inscriptions over its central door, the pulpit, and the galcuay 

the quadrangle arc dated 990, 992, and 993 A H., ric,, .A.D. tsSa, 1584. and 
1585. Us erection ihus falls well into the beginning of the Mughal period- It 
is remarkable for the happy fact that the stone facings of the trails have not fallen a 
prey to vandal destroyers. Its late date Is evidenced by a decline in taste and work* 
manship compared with similar mosques at Gaur. The repairs done to it have consisted 
in rebuilding broken parts of the walls and arches, and in restoring the pulpit. 

The visitor to the rums of Ganr, starting from the Piyasbari Inspection Bunga¬ 
low, which is the most convenient point, will first arrive at the Ba'iniwarj ef 
RSmkd, also called the Great Golden Mosque, because its w'alls are said to have 
been originally gilded- The former name is a misnomer, strictly speaking, as there 
are only eleven arched openings in front, and not, as the word " bar<i ” would imply, 
twelve. It stands outside the citadel of Gaur, a little to the north*east. Its inscrip¬ 
tion lias been lost, but a copy has been preserved by Francklin in his account of 
Gaur, and from this we know that the mosque was built by Nusrat Shah, the son of 
Husain ^ah, in 1526 -A.D. It must have been a conspicuous building, and evidently 
was iniended to be the principal place of worship for the new city/ which Nusrat 
Shah appears to have built at Gaur. In the inscription it is accordingly called 
Masjid-i~jami’ or "cathedral mosque." The irreparable damage done to it is all the 
more deplorable. Only the corridor in front w'ith eleven domes is still left: the roof 
of the mosque proper, the pillars supporting the domes and large portions of the 
walls have entirely disappeared. .Although many of the facing stones had been carried 

M agTiSt whil Mr- L^ine-PGole th.^t tiiL^ naine& Hussjinab.Td nnd fJu^ratiibad, whkh occur cm ihe coPn» 
of Husiam iTHl Nu-^at ate lutsporary epitheti sppikd by ihcm tu ihrir cap]taf> Gaur (Britijh 

page ixiuj. They imply, hc^wi^ver. that btith birigi 

made aildiHsins to ttie M dty. 
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away,_ a careful search ail over rhe neighbouring villages yielded enough lo restore 
completely the eastern facade and the southern wall of the mosque, and sufficient 
material is at hand to repair the eastern gate leading to the courtyard. 

The inner facades of the walls also have been repaired, as the stones there were 
bulging out in places, and the brickwork over the arches in the northern and southern 
walls has been restored. The carving in the outside walla is very simple, but the 
niches inside were embellished wUh beautiful basalt carvings, of tvhich, unfortunately, 
nothing but a few traces have remained. 


A much better preserved sione mosque is the Mnsjid of Firoipur, a southern 
suburb of Gaur, which 1 $ named also the Small Golden Mosque, or the {^uni]ch*5 
Mosque. It was built by Wall Muhammad, the son of ‘Alt, in the reign of Husain 
Shah (1494-1524 A. D.) } the end of the inscription showing the exact vear is broken. 
The neglect with which this fine building has been treated appears to he due to its 
great distance from the other ruins of Gaur, the road leading to it being also in wry 
had condition. Some of its domes and a portion of the back wall fell down during 
the last great earthquake, but it is otherwise fairly intact and can easily be restored ' 
almost completely. Probably on account of its distance from the river, it escaped 
the hands of pilferers, and the stones that have become broken are almost all Iving 
around it. Its walls, moreover, have some line omainents. while the front wall of 

Barad-s.m was almost plain, with but one small rosette on each side of the 
arches. The repairs of this I'lrozpvir mosque have recently been sanctioned, and an 
estimate is under preparaiion. 

The Dat^Sza, or northern gate of the citadel, is very close tn the 

BdradTsdri- its builder is unknown. Here the arches over the door, as also portions 
of the walls of the cobimades. were in a very dangerous condition, and the brick 
facings accordingly had to be relaid. The arches have some verv fir* mouldings 
which have been restored by new work. At present onlv the northern ?rrh bag hZn 
repaired, while the southern one was merely propped up by modem bricks which 
apart from Iheir hideousness, did not even afford sufficient protection to some pans of 

the arch, which hung over very dangerously. It has now been sanctioned to repair 
this arch in the same waj as the northern one. ^ 

A liule to ihe cast of the citadel stands the famous FlrUs MlaSr. Its erec 
lion IS generally ascribed lo Saifu-d-tlln FirOa Shah, 1486-1485, AD ft cannot 
hoaever, as Cunningham believes, have been used as a Muazain's tower, as norotoains 
of a inosquo are found near lo it and indeed it stands much too close to the ofd 
dnch of the fort, u hich is west of It, to permit the assumption that a mosque once 
stood between ,t and the dnch. i therefore feel inefined to look upon It as a tow., 
of Victory, a jaya-siamh/tat as a Hindu would sav, and I think ik-ii '► 
shmdd he taken as a liteml tmnsU.ion of this w„„i, and no. as refill 
yah. That the short reign of this king was distinguished bv anv »rc3l victurv 
seems very m.hkcly, and I am inclinnd .0 rejnet the dnubtful a„thori.v'’of FranckI n 
and hts acconn, of the inscription, said .0 have belnttged to thcmmib-. prefeXa 
to ascribe the tower to the reign of Husain ^th, the most glorious of thf 
independent Muhauimadan rulers n( Uengat. Local tradition, moreover, is in Imour 
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of such an assumption, and one might further hazard the conjecture that the con¬ 
quest of Assam and Orissa by this king was the event in corntnem oral ion of which 
the tower was built. Both In inscriptions and on his coins hfusain S^ah often calls 
himself "the conqueror of KamrQp. Jajnagar, and Orissa/’* and this certainly was 
an achievement worthy of such a memorial. The stone facings around the base of 
this tower unfortunataiy hive entirely disappeared and cannot be replaced, as we 
have no ancient drawings to guide us The broken top portion likewise cannot be 
restored, but an iron ladder has been erected In front of tlie door, to afford an easy 
ascent to the interior with its interesting winding staircase. The door-lintel also has 
been replaced, and the walls have been repaired. 

The Tatilipara Masjid contains the finest specimens of moulded bricks that 
1 have seen anywhere in Bengal. There are good reasons for placing its date In 
1480-81 AJ)., although the inscriptins hav^ been lost. Unfortunately some of the 
arches in front have broken away, and great damage has been done to the omamunta- 
lions around the nlcfn-s and the arches. No attempt has now been made to restore 
the mouldings, and the broken facings have merely been replaced by plain masonry. 

The domes also have collapsed altogether, * v * 

As the only fairly complete building laid out with glazed tiles, the Lattan Mnsjtd' 

lias received considerable attention. It w'as erected in t 4 > 5 " 7 ^ A.D., according 
to Creighton, who probably saw the inscription, which thereafter was taken out and 
has disappeared. The colouring of the walls is somewhat monotonous, consisting of 
alternating horizontal baniLs of green, yellow, green, and white, blue, white. Hie 
small domes over the corridor, however, have graceful designs, mostly in blue and 
white while, unfortunatelv, the interior and especially the big central dome have been 
stained bv smoke and dampness. In tlie outer walls old glazed tiles., as many as 
could he^ found, have been replaced to great adraniage, while, unfortunately, a trial 
to prep ire new tiles in order to repair the broken domes over the corridor met 
with no success, and ordinary bricks had to be employed. There was also not a 
sufficient number of old glazed tiles to repair all the damaged portions ot the walEs, 

and according! V plain masonry had to be substituted, , , t- . 

Of the ancient citv of Smmrgaon in the Naraingan) sub-division of the distncl 
of Dacca, very few remains have been left. The most imerestlng is the tomb of 
GhiyarJiu-d-Din A'zam Shah, famous m literature as having invited Wafisf to his court, 
receiring in reply the well known GAasa!, wherein the words occur: 

'* And now shall India's parroU tcvel alt 
"On that sw'ct’tsugar Ixirne to far Bengal.'" 

The tomb consists of a plain basalt sarcophagus, resting on a stone platform. 
As earlV as in 1S74. Dr. J. Wise urged the necessity of having this intercstmg 
monument properly repaired.® but. unfortunately, without avail It appears that since 
then many of the stones, that were lying about, have been stolen, and a careful examina¬ 
tion of all the ava ilable materktis s hows that not more than one-fifth of the total is still 

‘ Th. ram- 1* -id 10 ^ a corrt.pi’.a« pE - a danorg girl " ard should b« .pel. mooi pn.perly 

Tradllkpri savft iha mosque was built by a courtesan, 

Ai- iVn BefiS^K Vd* XLIll. Part 1 ^ 9 ®* 
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at hand. This is quite insufficient for an accurate restoration of the tomb, and the Loca F 
Government have accordingly accepted my recommendation to leave the tomb as it is. 

Repairs have, however, been sanctioned to another group of remains of the 
independent Muhammadan rulers of Bengal, atand rWic-ai. In the district 
of Hooghly. The most striking of these is the five-storeyed mT»ar at Panduah, to the 
east of a large old mosque. It is evidently an imitation of the Qutb mTn^ at Delhi, 
and though somewhat clumsy-looking, an interesting motiument worth preserving! 
The fifth storey and the pinnacle broke down lately, but will be restored according tc^ 
a drawing published by Bloclimann.' The mTnar as well as the mosque, close to which 
It stands, arc believed to date from the beginning of Muhammadan rule over this part 
ot the country, about 1300 A.D, The mosque is in a very bad state of repair . it had 
onginally 63 domes, out of which only 27 remain. In fact only a small fragment of 
this long structure IS still standing, and this will be protected against further decay 
to sen'e as a mere specimen of the original building. Another old mosque with 
only one large dome stands inside the Dargnh of Safi ^ah which is close to the large 
mosque and mluar. Its inscription date corresponds to the 15th April 1477 A D 
It IS better prescr.^ed than the large mosque, but certain repairs are needed In order 
to strengtlien the walls aittd to iriake the roof water*tight* 

The principal object ol interest al Tr/hm is .he Dargab of 7 a.(ar jihan Chan 
The ehrannln^ of this rule, „.ay be deduced from two iuserip.h.ns, of which oue 
has been fitted mto .he plinth nf his tomb. *hile the other is inside the small mosque 
to .he west of the tomb. Both refer to him, and .he firs, tells us that he built 
the mosqne close to the Dar^h, whielr dates from A.D. ,298. while the second 

Fuoz Shah and bears a dale correspondrng to the 28th April, 13.-. A D It was he 
cooqnered the Hindu Raja of Paudnah. and introduced Islam In.o this p» 

° u ■ o"®" Ghszi it Is 

certamlr the oldest m Bengal, far anterior to any building al Gant and Panduah 

For th., reason, pnirmpaily, ,1 ha, been decided to make an allotment for its oonserCa 

.ion although no great archhectuml interest attaches to i.. The tomb is bnili out 

of the spmls taken from H,udu temples. It is oblong, with two compartments and 

appe^ never to have been roofed oyer. There are some elegant caryings a;ound 

one of the doors and wrndows, and as a pUee of both archteologlcal and historical 

interest \t is to be put into proper order. 

The repairs in the distriet onleeghly haye only recently been sanctioned and 
M the esumated cost of Rs. 27,723 is very large, the worit will be taken uu by 

degrees and be spread over several years, ' “ ^ 


Section IV. 

REMAINS OF THE MUGHAL PERIOD 
m firs, monument .0 be deal, with here belongs ,0 the pmdod of a=r Shah 
and his successors, whose short rule interru pted the beginning of the reign of 

‘ Vol. XXXIX, P,rt t. R,te .Xl, - 
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the Mu^lial Emperors. It is the Dargak e/ Bakhtiyar KhSn rear Champtty, a Rinall 
town seven miles west of Bhabua, in the Shahabad distnct. I have been unable tt> 
discover what part Bakhtiyar Khan played in the history of the San Kings, but he 
must have been a personage of rank, and Chainpur, where stands a fort built in the 
style of that age, and dose to which his dargah stands, probably was his jtlgly. There 
can, however, be no question as to the assignment of the tomb to the Sun time, as 
h is the exact counterpart of the tomb of ffaSEiTi Khan Stir, the father of ^er ^ah at 
Sasseram. It differs merely in Its larger dimensions, and also in that it bears a cupola 
on its dome, and not a pinnacle, as in the case of the tomb of ^er ^ah’s fatherJ It 
well bears comparison with the hvo line tombs at Sasseram, and for this reason its con¬ 
servation has been undertaken, The preliminary estimate amounts lo Rs. 5,07*, and 
the repairs will chiefly consist in relaying stone facings of walls, repairing tlie domes 
restoring the caves of the verandah and the small kiosks, and destroying encroaching 
trees and vegetation. The Lonib|, as it now' stands, would otherwise be doomed to decav. 

The famous hill fort of Rohtasgarh^ as is well known, was taken from the 
tiindus by Sher Shah in A. [■!. 945. No information has come down to us about the 
last Hindu chief, and apparently the only records from Hindu times connected 
with Rohtasgarh are a few short rock-cut inscriptions at various places on the 
plateau. The first is at PhuUvari, and says that Pratapadhavala, the Kayaka or 
Chief of Japila, constructed a road up the hill. Its date corresponds to the 27th 
March, 1169 A.D. Japila is evidently the modern japla, on the opposite side of the 
Sone, in the modern district of Palamau, norv a station on the newly opened 
Daltonganj branch line of the East Indian Railway, although no remains of any im¬ 
portance exist at present there, Two more inscriptions of the same Pratapadhavala are 
to be found, one on the Taracapdi rock near Sasseram, and the other at TutraJii, 5 miles 
west of Tilauthu. From another short inscription at Rohtasgarh w'c leam that the 
Chief in question belonged to the Khayarttvald'^vtmia^ and Professor Kiel horn has 
pointed out that this name appears to survive in that of the tribe of Kharawars, who 
still occupy the tablelajid on w'hich Rohtasgarh is situated, and who claim a descent 
from the sun.* To a descendant and successor of Pratapadhavala, called likewise 
Pratapa, belongs the second Rohtasgarh inscription, the date of w'hich is equivalent 
to the 51I’ March, 1223 .A.D, It is near the Lai Darwa^a, and ii records that a 
certain Madhava made a welt. Apart from these short inscriptions we have no 
record of Hindu rule over Rohtasgarh, for the long inscription of Mitrasena and 
Svamasahi, which was near the Katliautiya gate, and is now in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta, belongs to the time of JahangTr, as it is dated In the Tikrama year 168S.* 
The latter gives a long list of the ancestors of Mitrasena and SyamasShi who 
belonged to the Tomaraclan of Gwalior, but is of doubtful value lo history. Certainly 
the st.iieinenl that Syamasahi took Rohtasgarh away from Sher Khan cannot refer 
to Sher Shah. Probably some rebellious chief, w-ho had taken temporary possession 
of the stronghold, is thus designated. 

■ Thcldmti tif Sher Iikcrv?i5e origitraily hnd a. sinjill trcrpala, but wheti k was repaired by the f^ublic 

WfTrk^ Dtparlincnn this was into a pEnnacI^ an imhation of that over hia fiitheTS tomb, 

^ Flrigraphm Vul, IVV P- ^ * Jaarual As* VqI VllU p* 
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Ii may not be generally known that the Oraons assert that Rohtasgarh originally 
belonged to then race, and th.at it was wrested Irom them by the Hindus who 
surprised them at night during one of their great national festivals, when the men had 
fallen senseless from intoxication, and only women were left to fight. Tradition 
alleges that Sher ^ah also conquered the fortress by means of a stratagem 
although of a somewhat different kind. " ^ ' 

Very few remains on the Rohtasgarh plateau can be attributed to the time of 
Sher Shah. 1 believe, l.owever, that the mosque with three domes on the road from 
the Pabce to the Lai Darxva/a belongs to this time, if I am right in reading the 
date of Its inscription as A.H. 950. It is generally called the Masjid or 

'AiamgirJ AfaijU, although it certainly uas not built under Aurangzeb. It is'one 
of the buildings which have been repaired. The three domes had become unsafe 
and had to be restored. The large Mausoh^on of Hawass f^an, as it is now 
calbd, which, however, should be Habsh Ki>&n, may be the tomb of the Darogha 
of Sher Mah mentioned by Buchanan. There is nothing to show that Hab^ Khan 
a eunuch, who built a mosque in front of it, lies interred there. * 

Thcremaindwolthebuildingsappeartodate from times The date of 

the.nsci.,rt,on over the /AM.>a/>eAurprineipa!sa,e to the palaee. which tvas built bv 

, 1 " > 4 >li March. 1597 A.D.,andio the Persian 

to the .6th of the same momh and year. The Kathautiya gate bears another inscription 
«ith a dale equivalent to the 28th February, 1607 A.D. Habsh Khan bnili the mosque 
already referred .0 ,n . 580 or ,58. A.D.,' and close to i, the tomb of Shaft Sultan h^ 
an ,r«cnpt.on Wltha date equivalent to ,578 „■ 1579 A.D.' Lastly, an inscription over 
he door of a tomb at the foot of the plateau, from the time of ^ahjahan. thrLs some 
light on of the hill fortress, ft tells os that at that time Ikhlas KkZ 

«s the Q, ^ar w,l the rank of a commander of 5,000. and Fanjdar of MabrorTh" 
yorganas irf Sinss^nd Benares and that hisTJ^rrconsisled of the following 7Saeal„. 
Jiwaad. Sakror, T.lauthu, Akbarpur, BiUunja, and Japla. The /arganaf meSed 
now he .n the n^ern districts ol Shadabad, Gaya, Paiaman, and Benares, ,0^0,1 
of the names st.ll e.v,st. The Drirogba of the fort was M.slik Wisil. It was prob-ihlv 
anly he who was stationed there permanemly, .,„d for this reason huil, a tomb for ifi. 
self and his family close ,0 the hill, while the commander of the foro pXs "w 
merely tempor^. visits to it The tomb was finished in /annarv-Fehrnarv, ifiTfi Td 

The mmal evidence with regard to the history of Rohtasgarii „o hw^h ' 

than this. Many mscnptions appear to have bceo lost, and iheh vaefni . 

still visible. The buildings themselves cannot io any way compare wkh ihe^'^r 
the same penod in other parts of India. However, as the oily specimen of MuVh!j“ “ 
architecture m Bengal, and as striking examples of the conditLLf milftarv lifo^^s 
days, they have been thought worthy of conservation a > life m those 

Rs. 36,303 has heeo incuroed in repafong [hi " 

. “ i’ri'STfSS: s’S'i's"fi" *.. . 
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of white, red and yellow, and does not rise to a high standard of art. The eaves of 
the roof and kiosks have been restored to a large extent, almost completely. 

Tlie ^fasque of Habsji Khan was the best preser^-ed at Rohtasgarhj and has 
been thoroughly restored. All the broken stones have been relaid, and the domes 
have been made watertight. The repairs done to the so-called tomb of Hab^ Khan 
and the Jum'a or '.^lamglri Masjid have already been referred to above, page 58, 

Three Hindu temples also received attention. The temple shown in the illustration 

on this page is now 
called that of GaneSa 
from regard to a modem 
statue which has been 
placed inside the sanc¬ 
tum. The building had 
originally In its front an 
open tttaniinpa with a 
pyramidal roof resting 
on pillars. This was 
quite broken, but wdth 
the help of an ancient 
painting by DanicUs the 
pillars have now been 
restored out of materials 
still lying about. No 
attempt lias yet been 
made to re-const ruct 
the roof. 

The Tempie of 
Rokitaiva, to whom 
the hill is sacred, and 
after whom it is named, was originally a structure resembling that of GaneSa. But 
the tower as well as the mandapet have long fallen away, and all the old stones are 
lost. For this reason it was impossible to restore any of the missing parts, and only 
the long flight of steps leading up to it has been repaired. A vtTetched looking brick 
mosque, which Aurangzeb is alleged to have built just behind It, immediately on the 
edge of the precipitous cliff over which the temple stands, has been pulled down. 

Close to the temple of RahitaSva stands another, sacred to his father, 
liarilcandra. It is an interesting little temple, with live cupolas, supported by 
pillars. The caves and broken parts of the domes have been rebuilt, and the 
temple is now^ In good order again. 

Although the remains at Rohtasgarh can cliim no dlstmction as works of art or 
architecture, yet, set off by the line scenery of the lofty plateau, they will always afford 
an interesting object of study to the visitor, who will find himself amply rewarded for the 
fatigue of ascending the hill by the sights which await him at the end of the journey. 

T. Bloch. 
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I N the ordinat)^ course the duty of describing the year’s progress of consen-atioo 
work in Agra would have devolved upon the Archeological Surv-eyor of the United 
Provinces and Punjab Circle, within whose important charge the group of monuments 
at Agra holds the first place. But the untimely death of .Mr, fc. li. Shepherd 
at the moment when he would have been taking up hk pen to give an account of what 
have been accomplished there, has imposed upon me the responsibility of discharging 
the task. 

Nowhere else in India has recent conser\-ation ivork been more systematic or more 
steadily guided by a large and comprehensive purpose than in Agra. Here no ha 
haaard operations—the promptings of a pious but passing impulse^have been hastil 
undertaken or hastily conceived. Thirty years ago Sir J ohn Strachey, while Lieutenant- 
Governor of the then North-West Provinces, deliberately outlined a most liberal scheme 
of conservation, and himself set about inaugurating the work upon lines which are 
in a general sense, being followed to the present day. Unfortunately, however the 
qualifying statement has to be added that the work which Sir John Strachey began so 
well did not after his departure continue always to receive the same vigorous stimuliL^ 
His successors doubtless all shared to the full his intense admiration for what he 
rightly regarded as the finest collection of ArchseofogicaJ buildings in the East ■ bul 
either exigencies of prorincial finance or other untoward causes prevented some of these 
from carrying forward his plans with the same vigour. Dorm till the year i 884 there w 
perhaps but little to complain of in this respect, but from that time onwards a period 
depression supervened, broken only by occasional spasmodic outbursts of actlvit^ 
It was not until [899 that a re-awakening came,and that the work was resolutely resJm d* 
During the five years which have since elapsed, the new spirit infused into the schemrT ' 
already been productive of remarkable fruit, and before another five years have flo 
it is hoped that all the chief undertakings will be nearing completion, 8v that 
all the buildings that .-ire worthy of conservation in .Agra itself,* or at F h 
Sikri. or at Sikandarah, will have been put into a state of thorough repair^an 
remain only to maintain them in that state and to add to their list a few perhr 
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of the snidllcr tombs or mosques scattered here and there about the surrounding 
country. 

Some idea of the mere scope of these operations may be gathered from the fact 
that, since the start in [S72, a sum of lakhs of rupees has been absorbed, and pro- 
babl}' before the end is reached, the total expenditure will have been raised to twenty 
lakhs. But in return, the Government ivill be able to show results which would 
more than justify an outlay of treble that amount. In all their former magnificence 
the monuments of Agra could hardly har-e looked much more effective than the work 
of the last five and the next live years will render them. For, on the one hand, it is 
restoring to them the full symmetry of their ancient form without adding any obtrusive 
element of nervuess, and on the other it is preserving to them the softened tones wliiclv 
time has substituted for the brilliant, and not seldom tawdry, colouring of the past. 

In the account of conservation works which is to follow, such buildings as are still 
in the repaireris hands are only briefly noticed —a fuller description being reserved for 
future issues of the “Annual,” according as each of them emerges finally from the 
scaffolding of the Public Works Department. Forth; details of the engineering opera¬ 
tions 1 am indebted to the very full and lucid reports of Mr A. C, Polwhele, the 
Executive Engineer in charge, who, it may be further remarked, has displayed an 
uncommon care and earnestness in his supeivision of the work. 

'Fhe operations themselves are the outcome of specific instructions issued person¬ 
ally by the Viceroy, hord Curzon, who on other occasions also, and at the v ery outset 
of the year underreport, made a minute examination of each of the monuments described, 

THE AORA FORT. 

Jahangiri Mahal 1. 

Undoubtedly the greatest achievement iu archmological work at Agra has been 
the repair of the Jahangiri Mahail, the vast red sandstone palace which ties towards 
the south-eastern part of the Fort* between the palace of ^ah Jahan and what is now 
the militarv' prison. Tins palace has been fairly fully described by sev'eral writers, and 
particularly by General Cunningham’s assistant. Mr. .A. €, Carlleyle.^ Fergusson has 
not much to say of it, but his brief description is well worth quoting 1 ” One,” he SFiys, " of 
the most remarkable and characteristic of Akbar's buildings is the old or Red Palace 
in the Fort, so called from being constructed entirely of red sandstone, unfortunately not 
of a very good quality, and consequently much of Its ornament has peeled off, It is a 
square building, measuring Jqg feet by 260 feet. In the centre is a courtyard 71 feet 
by 72 feet, on either side of which are two walls facing one another. The largest, 62 
feet by jy feet, has a flat ceiling of stone, divided into panels, and supported by struts 
of purely liindu design, very similar to those used in the palaces of Man Sing and 
V'icratnaditya at Gw'aiior, Ever)' feature around this court is indeed of pure Hindu 
architecture. Mo arches appear anywhere, but the horizontal style of construction 
everywhere. The ornamentation too, which is earv'ed on all the flat surfaces, iii of 
a class used by .Akbar, but not found in the buildings of others. Indeed, throughout this 


I .V, S, F„ Volume IV, pnifM t *4 rqq. 
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palace arches are used so sparingly, and Hindu forms and Hindu construction prevail 
to such an extent, that it would hardly be out of place at Chittore or Gwalior, though 
it still bears that impress of vigour and originality that he and he only knew how to 
impress on all his works.”* 

There has been much argument about the date of this palace, Mr. Carlleyle * on 
the evidence, I think, of its name alone, assigned it to the reign of Jahan^r. He »s 
followed by W. Hunter* and Syad Muhammad Lattf * Their opinion is not shared by 
General Cunningham, who concluded from Jahangir’s own account that his palace must 
have been quite close to the water gale, between it and the Mutbamman Burj, His 
argument, it may be noted, finds additional support in the statement of the court 
chronicler of the Emperor Sbah Jahan to the effect that Jahangir had erected marble 
halls (itiwff fj) on three sides of the Shah Burj {Regal Tower), now called the Muthani* 
man Burj.® The Red Ralace itself is attributed by the General to Ibrahltn Lodi." 
Fergusson, as we have already seen, believed it to have been built by Akbar,' and in ihLs 
view he is followed by Mr. Keene.* Professor Rlochmann utilised the authority of native 
hlstonans to show that it was not at any rate a pre-Mughal building, since the fort and 
palace, which existed before the time of Akbar, were brick buildings and entirely demo¬ 
lished by that Emperor ; hm the authorities he cites are not conclusive on this point.* 

On the ivhole the authority and evidence—both historical and architectural — 
favour its assignment to Akbar, and we may perhaps assume that it was used as the 
residence of the Heir-apparent—afterwards Jahangir—and his Hindu wives, though 
it may not have been intended for him in the first instance. 

The name by which the building Is now known does not appear to he found in any 
Muhammadan history, MaulavJ NOr Bakhsh suggests that it was originally called the 
Bengali Mahall, a palace referred to in the Akbar Namah, in connection vnth Akbar's 
return to Agra in the fourteenth year of his reign. The passage runs : " On the 
3; St of UrdI Bahisht (April) of the llahl era, corresponding w'ith Thursday, 34th 
Dhu-l-qa*dah (.A.H. 977 “*^*^’ i 57 *^)i Emperor spread the shadow of his glory 
on the capital of .Agra, and lodged In the centre of the Palace of the city in the 
Bengali Mafiatl, whose fabric had recently reared its head to t he sky, etc." It may be 
added that the name Ben^ll is still applied to the bastion tower at the south-east 
corner of the Jahanglii Mahall. 

The preservation of the Palace was first taken in hand between the years 1876- 
1885, when a special archeological division of the Public Works Department existed 
in the North-Western Provinces. The works then carried out were confined to the 


1 Indian and Eastirn Archite^ure, piigc 578, 
* A* S. hi:, 


* GuraiUgr af Ittdij. (LcMdan, 108^)^ Volume 1, pa^c 73. 

* AgrOj hijiarhtd and di^^ripthr 1896)+page ji, 
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north and south sides of the inner quadrangSe. In 1885 the archEeobglcal division 
was abolished, and little or nothing more was done to the M shall until the year 
1899-1900. During that and the three subsequent years the work of protection and 
restoration was extended to all the chief parts of the building, and its execution has 
left nothing to be desired. Structurally, indeed, it may be said that it is now, thanks 
to the resourcefulness of modem engineering, more stable than it could ever have 
been before, .^nd this is not all, nor the chief merit of its restoration. All the mas¬ 


siveness of its proportions and the sculptured beauty impressed upon its stone-work have 
been revived. To the spectator viewing the Palace from a distance or standing within 
its walls it apears now almost as it did in the day of the Mughals. The ugH break 
which its ruin caused in the long imposing line of the fortress wail has disappeared, 
and in its place the fagade of the palace has risen again to its full height, with hardly a 
detail wanting and with each detail trvie to the ortginaL The photographs in Plates 
IX and X convey a very fair impression of the sad state of disrepair into which the eastern 
side of the palace hail failen, and the transformation it has since undergone. They 
show what has been done, under the care of the Public Works officers, in the reconstruc¬ 
tion of its upper storey and of the kiosk surmounting the bastion at its comer, in the 
restoration of Us proiecling balconies and eaves, and of the high screen on the 

root above. But they fail to give any idea of the refinement of carving in the piinelled 
frieze of elephants or in the more delicate geometric designs wdlh which both the 
curtain and the back of the fagade are enriched; and it is in these minuter details that 
the Agra masons of to-day have shown themselves capable of a technique and finish as 

exquisite as any in the w'orks of their forefathers. 

For the following account of .all that has been done since 1S99 up to the end of 
the last season, I am indebted to Mr. A. C. Pohvhele, the Ksecutivc Officer in charge 

of the works:— .l 

" The first work undertaken was in the nature of general structural repairs to the 

brickwork and plaster of the interior walls and less prominent parts of the building, b 

order to prevent further disintegration. Simultaneously with this, the restoration of 

the following parts was carried outi r u- t, 

(a) Of the pillared hall at the east end of the north side court, the roof of which 
had fallen in. The work consisted of restoring the red stone slabs 
(18 feet long and 12 inches thick) which formed the roof of the ball, 
and renewing the ch^jf^ or dripstone. 

(A) Of the open pavilion at the south-east corner on the roof, wmcti has been 
closed in with modem brickwork to form a dwelling house. The resto¬ 
ration comprised an entirely new chajja, or dripstone, wdth supporting 
brackets and bressuit.roer. and the renewal of the plinth and bases of 
many of the decayed sandstone piUars, While this work was going on, 
the floor of the pavilion, which consisted of stone flags on wooden 
beams gave way, owing to the rottenness of the latter. 

(A Of the hall on the nort h side of the centra) court. H ere only six stone arch 
ribs and three heavy brackets had to be renewed. 

" The above works were finished in 1899*' 900 . and at the end of the same year 
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the restoraiion of the east side of the central court and of the north'west kbslt was 
taken in hand. This comprised 

(<») The entire renewal of six of the twelve heavy car\'ed sandstone brackets 
supporting the lower chajja, or dtipstone, and portions of four others, 
(i) The restoratron of the lower chaJjA. (c) The renewal of the frieec 
over the lower ehajja and the greater part of the string course, (rfl 
Thorough repairs to the colonnade of as arches on the upper storey, the 
facing stones of which were much decayed. (<■) The renewal of 17 
carved sandstone brackets supporting the horizontal eave stones above 
the colonnade, f/) Complete restoration of the projecting balconj' in the 
centre of the colonnade and of the cbfiatrT on the roof above it. 

** The kiosk at the north end of the w est facade of the jahangrn' Mahall livas in a 
ruinous state, the domed roof having completely collapsed j the work of restoration 
comprised the reconstruction of the dome and the renewal gf the two dripstones—one 
around the base of the dome and the other around the second storey of the loiver; 
it also included the restoration of the two pieces of dripstones 00 the east side, one 
over the first storey and the other over the second storey facing the northern side- 
court, known as the TW/sf Cht'itUra courtyard. 

“ The w'orks mentioned In the preceding paragraph vrere completed in 1900-01, and 
the restoration of the west face of the Inner courtyard, which was in a more ruinous 

state than the others, was then commenced. It entailed the following measures r _ 

(a) Restoration of the carved stone ceiling of the centra) room on the ground 
floor, which had fallen in (ij Restoration of the jambs and five of the 
beautiful canx*d brackets which support the lintel of the main doorway. 

(c) Repairingandreroofmg five small rooms on the first floor, (d) Entire 

restoration of the facade with its carved brackets, dripstones, colonnade 
and central balcony, (a) Rebuilding of the small ehhuM over the centre 
of the facade. (/) Repairs to and renovation of the third storey and 
of the parapets and copings. Tins item involved the renewal of some 
very delicately carved piUars and brackets. 

■' All four faces of the inner courtyard having now been restored, it w^as decided to 
reconstruct the balustrade around the edge of the flat roof. The original b.alustrade had 
entirely disappeared, but the presence of mortice holes for the uprights afforded ample 
evidence that a balustrade once existed. The position of these mortice holes which 
were, as usual, directly over the upper row of brackets, fixed the lengths of the'severat 
panels of the balustrade, but its height had still to be determined, 'I’his and all the 
di'signs of the panels were kindly worked out and drawn to scale by Mr. E. H Hankin 
who-has made a special study of theyi^i patterns of the Mughal period. The* restored 

balustrade was completed in 1901-02. 

“ Simultaneously with the above the restoration of the missing parts of the pardah 
screen on the east edge of the roof, facing the river, was undertaken, A considerable 
portion of the original screen still existed, whiclt made the restoration of Its carved 
details a straightforward matter. -At the north end, however, where 3 portion of the 
building has evidently disappeared, there was no evidence except the uncertain 
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testimony of ar. ancient drawing to show the precise spot where it ended. In (he 
absence of additional proof this question must always remain uncertain. The screen 
appears to have been added as an after-thought, and at neither end can its abrupt 
termination be worked in successfully with the lines of the original design, 

"Among minor works executed in 1901 may be mentioned the following :_ 

(a) The perforated stone panels in the passage running around the south hall 
of the central courtyard were restored. 

(A) The pieces of plain stone, with which the exquisitely carved pillars of this 
south hall had at some time or other been patched, were carved in relief 
in situ, according to the original designs. 

(cj Some of the large brackets supporting the lower dripstone, which had been 
repaired with pbiu stone, W'ere also sculptured. 

((/) In one of the rooms on the south side of the narrow court to the south 
of the central courtyard, called the ' Tamolan ka M aha 11/ the vi alls and 
ceiling are decorated with delicate patterns moulded in plaster. The 
original work had suffered greatly from smoke and general abuse, and was 
in danger of perishing altogether. A small piece w'as therefore restored 
to give an idea of the beauty of the original. 

" In 1 90 r '03 was brought to completion the most important piece of work under¬ 
taken in connection with the Jah^gid Mahall, or indeed of any other building in and 
around Agra ; vis., the restoration and repair of the wall on the east or river front, 
which forms pan of the inner wall of the Fort, 

" The face of this w'all, which is tSo feel in length, consists of a series of ^nels 
slightly sunk in a beautifully carved ground ; the lower panels are in the form of arched 
niches, in the centre of which are small window's giving light and air to the under¬ 
ground chambers behind the trail; on the upper panels ate two elephants can-ed in 
relief; round every panel runs a plain border of white marble, but with this exception 
the whole of the face of the wall is of red sandstone. Above the panels is a balcony, 
which marks the le\'el of the courtyard In from of the Alaball, and above the balcony 
is a screen wall decorated on both sides with can'ed panels, and pierced with doorways, 
which give access to the balcony from the courtyard. The photograph in Plate lX(<r), 
taken in 1901, will show how ruinous was the condition in which this wall then was. 
Its hearting had been disintegrated by the rains ; the upper portion had disappeared 
completely, and in the lower part many of the panels had fallen, and the sculptured 
face of the majority of the remaining blocks had shaled off. It is much to he regretted 
that this photograph was not taken before the remains of the upper screen wall were 
touched, but it may be said that practically all that had then been removed consisted 
of modern repairs. 

" Before the work of restoration was commenced, detail plans of both the outer and 
inner faces were prepared from the remaining traces of the original work on the wall 
itself and on the adjoining tower. No traces were found to indicate how the actual 
top of the screen wall was finished, but from the existence of a doorway in the tower 
at the south end and of a ’ kangra ’ pattern on the tower, it is reasonable to suppose 
that a walk extended along the top of the wall with a parapet on the outside. 
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"It is probable also that there was a balustrade along the balcony which would 
otherwise have been extremely dangerous, and also along the inner edge of the walk 
on the top of the wall. In fact* mortice holes are said to have existed in the jamb 
oI the doorway leading out of the tower, but the original |ajnb could not be found> 
The existence of these balustrades, being uncerl^n, a small piece only has been erected 
as a suggestion of what the onginal may have been. This piece of balustrade can be 
seen in photographs X {ff) and (A). It will be noticed that a piece of balustrade 
has been inserted in each of the doonvays opening on to the balcony; this was done 
for safety, and, as no evidtnee could be found to show that the doorways were 
originally blocked in ihis way* the balustrades have been fixed behind* and not in 
the frame-work of the doorways, as they probably would have been, bad they formed 
part of the original design. 





FT^. t. 


“ Of the restorations carried out up to the end of the year (goa-or there ' 
only one more to be described* i>,, that of the north-east bastion and 

mounting it. This bastion flanks the south end of the fs^ade, the restoration ^of^ 
is described in the preceding paragraph * ora ion o w hich 
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"The above photograph (Fig. 1) of the kiosk, taken before it was dlsmantJed, 
shows tliat it was supported by modern brickwork and tied together by iron hands 
besides which the upper part of the bastion itself was considerably out of the plumb^ 
while the dripstone and balcony had entirely dtsapiJeared. 

" A detail plan of the kiosk and bastion having been made, tlie kiosk ivas dismantled, 
and also the face work of the bastion dow^n to the dripstone^ every piece of 
stone, vs'hich was lit to be used again, being carefully preserved. The srork of 
restoration consisted of renewing the red sandstone balcony and dripstone with the 
carved brackets supporting them, refacing the bastion^ and re-erecting the kiosk. In 
the re-erectiou of the kiosk, one of the carved sandstone columns and some of the 
carved stone-work in the soffit of the dome had to be renewed. The photograph 
in Plate X (i) shows the restored bastion and kiosk." 

Salimgarh. 

The bilradart known as the Salimgarh (Fort of Salim) stands near the modern 
military barracks, to the north-west of the Jabangirf Hahall, and on tlie highest point 
within the fort. It consists of a single room, 31 feet 1 o inches square, with arched 
openings on all sides. The name Salimgarh is applied also, according to Mr, Carlleyfe, 
to the irregular four sided plateau on w hich the hsradun stands, and which in his 
opinion marks the site of the Palace of Prince SalTm,' aftenvards Jahangir. He 
doubtless believed that the L^mdan formed part of that Palace. But more usually 
the name Salimgarh has been connected with Saliin ^ah, son of Sher Shah, he who 
built a fort of the same name on an island in the Jumna at Delhi,* This was the 
opinion of Fergusson, who appears to have concluded on stylistic grounds also that the 
baraditn should be referred to the reign of Sber Sljah, In the citadel at Agra," this 
authority says, "there stands—or at least stood w'hen I was there—a fragment of a 
palace built by Sher Shah, or his son Selim, which was as exquisite a piece of decora¬ 
tive art as anything of its class in India. Being one of the first to occupy the ground 
this palace was erected on the highest spot within the Fort, hence the present 
Government, fancying this a favourable, site for the erection of a barrack, pulled it down 
and replaced it by a more than usually hideous brick erection of their own, • * ■ 

Judging from the fragment that remains, and the accounts received on the spot, this 
palace must have gone Far to justify the eulogium more than once passed on the 
works of these Pathans—‘ that they built likegmnts, and finished like goldsmiths ;* for 
the stones seem to have been of enormous size, and the details of most exquisite 
finish." * 

If the fragment to which Fergusson refers is the same as the bdradar^ now called 
the Salimgarh—and there is no reason to suppose otherwise, nor can any trace he 
found of another building liaving existed here, which would answer to his description— 
then it must be said that the terms of admlnition in which he speaks of it are some¬ 
what overstrained and misleading. The caves or chajjns are, it is true, unusually large 
and elaborately carved, but the general design and massiveness of Its architecture, and 
the finish of its sculptured decoration, find close parallels among the monuments 

' vl. ^.| Vctlume IV, page 114, ’ (jVIljgui-h, i8&4). page (I5. 
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known to have been erected by Akhar, while the patterns employed are strikingly in the 
style that found favour during that Emperor’s reign. The elaborate paintings, for 
instance, with which the interior is covered, are very like those in the Jami* Masjid at 
FathpQr Stkri, and the clumsily drawn geometric figures, which ornament the quarter* 
dome*shaped recesses in the four comers of the hall, are found repeated in other build¬ 
ings both at Agra and Fathpur Sikri. These resemblances were noiL-ed by Mr, 
Keene,^ who remarks also that the Salimgafh was considered by the natives " as 
having formed the Ncubat“khana^ ordrumstand of Akbar's Palace," This last state¬ 
ment is probably inaccurate, since at the present day the natives know the SalTmgarh 
as distinct from Akbar’s Nauhat-^nna\ nor does Mr. Keene seem to be correct in 
stating, as he does in the following sentence, that " Suleem’s fort was called Bndalgarh, 
and is generally staled to have been entirely demolished by Akbar in founding the 
existing Fort/' At least there are good reasons for believing with General Cunning¬ 
ham* that the Badalgarh was built by Hindus, while on the other hand there is no 
authority for assigning to it an Afghan origin. 

Yet another suggestion made by Mr. Benson in the Provincial Gazetteer’ is that 
the Salimgarh may be the haradari of Birbal, Akbar's favourite Hindu Courtier, which 
according to some native authorities exists in the Fon,” What authorities these 
are that Mr. Benson refers to, has not yet been discovered, but the identification would 
accord well with the style of the pavilion. 

Cntil quite recently the Salimgarh was used as a soldiers' canteen, and for this 
purpose the archways had been bricked up, doors and wmdow^s fitted, and a verandah 
added on the west side These modem accretions have now been removed, and 
the canned dripstone [cha]j(i\ has been restored around the building. The tatter 
had completely disappeared, owing doubtless to the natural disintegration of the stone 
and the excessive strain due to the unusual length of the chafjas. Pieces of it were 
fortunately lying about on the ground, and from these the richly carved dcsien on the 
under side could be faithfully copied. The modern whitewash, which covers L inside 
has not yet been removed since special precautions have to be taken to prevent iniurv 
to the painted arabesques and medallions which it conceals, ' 




Those who hive visited .he ta the Agra Fort, will rewteotber the 

rubbish, and surrounded with hideous rows of modem casemates This aom-ar, 
havebeen the state of ,be quadrangle since shortly after .be Briti,b occu^do , 
Mihtao- extgenaes demanded that none ol the ancient buildings shotUd be left S' 
sare the entrance gateways and the Hall of Public Audience aW, and [he tato 
was afterwards-at the time of the Prince of WaW visit in iSTC^di.f f k 
resiuccoing its columns and clumsily renewing ihetr decoration in and 3d T 
one place, near the Moll Masjid, a breach was made in the ancient 1 f a " 
^d road earned through them. This was the road by which visitn / u*d".o dttc 

* A fan^Qk/Qr t-rViYorf tg Agfa an<l iH W ky M ft K rr '- 

* A. S- Volume IV, pjige jS, and T>rHe ' ^CfllcDtt3, s&p 
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into the Fort, the open space in front of the Diwan-i-'AmiTi being used as a convenient 
stand for carriages. All this is now changed. During the past 3'ear the militarv 
authorities have generously consented to evacuate this quarter of the Fort, and a 
scheme has been taken in hand for reconverting the whole square, as far as possible, 
to its original form. So far, only the eastern half has been evacuated, but the remain* 
der is to be given up during the ensuing year, and in the meantime the restoration of 
the eastern half has been practically completed. 

The casemates that screened the red stone cloisters from view have been removed 
and the cloisters themselves repaired. In many places the dripstones and brackets 
were missing or badly damaged, and in many the stone facing had gone from the 
columns, and everywhere the shell plaster, with which the exterior of the cToisters 
appears to have once been stuccoed, had all but completely perished. The renewal 
of the stucco could not be attempted over the whole facade, nor w'ould it have been 
in any way desirable. Only the repairs therefore which were limited to the red sand¬ 
stone have been carried out. In removing the modem whitewash from the interior 
face of the columns and arches some ancient coloured decorations ivere disclosed. 
They are in an inferior style, and it has not yet been decided whether the rest of the 
painting is worth exposing to ’i^ew. More interesting was the discovery of an ancient 
brick pavement a foot or two beneath the surface in front and on each side of the 
Dfffan-i-'.Amm. The bricks of which it Is composed are laid edgeways in a checkered 
pattern of small alternating squares- Close by the Hall, the pavement was fairly 
intact, but further outi only broken patches survived. The line, however, where the 
pavement ended was quite clear, and the whole of it was restored up to this point. It 
is not unlikely that a rail, similar to the one around the Diw'an-i-'Amm in tlie Labor 
Fort, existed at its outer edge, but no trace of it could he found. The straight road, 
W'hich formerly connected the two main entrances into the quadrangle, has also been 
relaid and remetalled, the modern curved road being abolished, and the breach in the 
cloisters, through which it was carried, repaired. 

Pipes have been laid for irrigation from the targe well in the western lialf of the 
quadrangle, and the grassing of all the parterres in the eastern half has been finished. 
When the pipes were being laid in connection with this work, some brick paving was 
struck in the north-east comer of the quadrangle about 2 feet beloiv the general ground 
level, and on excavation a paved roadw'ay, 16 feet wide and in a v-cry fair state of 
preservation, was discovered leading straight out from the arched entrance into the 
Mina Bazar, Judging from the appearance of this pavement and from the buried 
plinth of the main gatew'ays of the quadrangle, it seems more than probable that the 
roadway between the main gateways running north and south through the quadrangle 
was originally at a lower level than at present, and that it also was paved. The lower 
and earlier pavements may be con tern poran* with the surrounding buildings of .Akbar, 
and may have been covered up when the Hall of .Audience was built, and the pave¬ 
ment around it laid during the repairs carried out by the Emperor Shah Jahan. The 
excavations at this point also brought to light an eart hem ware pipe embedded In 
masonry and evidently dating from the time of the Mugbals, which, when opened, 
was found to be full of water under pressure. A fuller description of these w'orks will 
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be given in n future report, when the restoration of the whole quntirungie has been 
(hushed. 

Anguri-Bagh and Macchi Bhawan. 

Other important work in the fort has been done in resionng the AngOrT^Bagh 
more exactly to its original condition. The modern vine trellis over the marble pave» 
ments has been removed, the wilderness of common shrubs has been cleared away, 
the modern masonry watercourses have been demolished, and the whole garden has 
been grassed. In the Macchi Bbawan too, the quadrangle, which was formerlv over- 
grorni with rank jungle grass and covered deep m has now been laid out in lawns 

intersected by paths, which delineate, so far as could he ascertained from trial excava¬ 
tions, the form of tiie ancient 6sh ponds. 


Motl Musjid. 

The Pearl mosque also has continued to receive its share of attention, and in 
anotlier year this exquisite building should pass completely out of the repairer’s hands. 
The red sandstone facade on the east has been renovated, and the interior of the 
prayer chamber and cloisters around has been beautified bv the repair of breakages in 
the facing of white marble, and by the restoration of the blkck and yellow borders that 
surround the marble panels. The white marble flags in the north-east corner of the 
quadrangle, where a subsidence had occurred and caused water to pond, have been 
relaid and cleaned of their discoloration ; and the flights of siatrs on the north and 
south have been opened up again, and the descending corridors recoated with shelf 
plaster. 

1 he repairs to the white marble were principally in the form of patches in places 
where pieces had shaled off owmg to the corrosbn of the iron dowels w ith which the 
stones were held together; the work has a sbghtly mottled appearance which is not 
altogether satisfactory, but previous experience shows that this will tone down in a 
year or two. At the foot of the stairs on the southern side, the old solid wooden 
doors, which had rotted, have had to be replaced by smaller teak doors, with fan¬ 
lights of pierced stone-work above. The insertion of fanlights was rendered neecssarv 
by the exceeding darkness of the passages, which for this very reason bad long been 
unused and had become choked with an accumulation of rubbish. On the north side 
where the doorw'ays are only partially above ground, the doors have been omitted and 
pierced screens only Inserted. 


THE TAJ AND ADJACENT BUILDINGS. 

Fatlipuri JVIasjid. 

The Tri sandetoee me.q„e known on the Fnthpnri Mnnjid, o«nds imntedintely 
ouUlde the gateway by which the large quadrangle in front of the Taj is enteted on iU 
western side. It is on thenghtof the approaching road, butraised well above it on a 
lofty fcast™™- The mosque was built by Fa.hpurt Mahall.one of the iegnet, of the 
Emperor auh ahau Re sume who erected another mosque aimilarly nLed at the 
western end of the Chaudm Cbowk in modem Delhi. fU anonymous pamphlet on the 
Tai, several manuscop. cop*, of which are ex,an, i„ l„d«, the Fnthpurf 
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Masjid among the Taj buildings, and gives its cost as Rs. 39,000. There is nothing 
unique and nothing very grand about this building, but it is a charae tens tic ejiampie of 
the chaste and pure style of the period to which it belongs, and well worthy of Its place 
among the buildings grouped around the Ta]. The prayer chamber, the interior of wliicli 
is not visible in the accompanying photograph, consists of a cenlral apartment, sup¬ 
ported on two rows of arches, and surmounted by a dome of the same shape as that of 
the Taj \ it is Hanked on either side by ivtngs wnth double rows of columns, engrailed 
arches and flat roofs.^ A charming feature of the interior is the delicate floral orna¬ 
mentation in white upon a background of deep red, like that in the masjId of the Taj 
itself. Of the ablution tank, forming the usual adjunct to the mosque, some remains 
have quite recently been excavated below the platform on the nortliem side, and this 
tank is now in course of restoration. 

For many years this little mosque was in the care of the Muhatnmadan Commu¬ 
nity of Taj Ganj, but they did nothing towards its preservation, doubtless because no 
funds could be found for the purpose; and long after the repair of the neighbouring 
monuments had been taken in hand by the Government, it still remained neglected, 
though every visitor on his way to the Taj must have marked it as an e3'‘e3ore and a 
blot upon the scene. A few odd repairs were, it is true, carried out in iSSo-Si, but 
not until J 900-0 j did the Government decide to take in hand the complete conserva¬ 
tion of the building. Several preliminaries had then to be Jirranged before the actual 
Avork could begin. The or open colonnades, along the basement facing the 

main roadw'ay had been hired out by the Muhammadan Commuiiitv to shop-keepers or 
common curio-sellers, and an agreement had to be drawn up proA-iding on an equitable 
basis for the ejection of these occupants, and for making over the care of the mosque 
to the Public Works Department; the Government, on their part, undertaking tr> furnish 
all the funds required for its preservation. 

Both the structural repairs and the restorations hav'e been of an extensive nature. 
The w'hole range of basement dtUlns Avere shaky, and had to be restored, the disinte¬ 
grated stone-AVork of their sills and columns being renewed and the chambers behind, 
which are of biickAvork, being rebuilt in places and replastered. At the same time 
the remains of the shops ^lith their hideous lean-to roofs of thatch and other dirty 
appurtenances Avere removed. The comer tOAvers, surmounted by kiosks, had to be 
stripped to their masonry core, and then rebuilt on the mode] of the one at the north¬ 
east comer, Avhich alone was still intact, but ishich also was in so dangerous a condi¬ 
tion as to necessitate its subsequent re-erection. The projecting edge of the platform 
Avas broken and ragged, and many of its supporting brackets had fallen out. All these 
defect-s had to be repaired, and the Avhole length of the pierced balustrade surmounting 
it renewed. On the platform a considerable area of the pavement was relaid and a 
small Lank for the use of the Avorshlppers Avas sunk beneath it. ] n the Masjid proper 
the four corner towers, which Avete cracked and out of plumb, had to be dismantled 
down to the level of the roof, and the stone facing, which was loose and bulging, had 
to he stripped off as far down as the platform itself, before restoration could be effected* 
The shafts at the angles of the central archway were shaky and the masonry had to be 
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relaid; the missing slabs of marble In the spandrels and panels being replaced. The 
flnials and can'cd battlements were also restored, and many of the broken caves, 
or chajjas, were replaced by new ones. In the interior of the prayer chamber the 
carved stone lacing of three of the pendentives and a large pari of the soffit of the 
central dome were renewed, as well as the stone-work of the niches in the back wall. 

It was not until 1902-oj that these various works were completed, and the finishing 
touch is now being put by repairing the dilapidated parts of the flooring within die 
prayer ebamber, by lowering the ground around the plinth of the platform to its origi* 
nal level, and by restoring the tank together with its fountains, which lies between the 
nios<luc and the roadway. 

Sahell Burj. 

Facing the Fathpuri Masjid, and corresponding to it on the opposite side of the 
road, is another high platform, on which stands the octagonal building known as the 
Saheli But] No. 4, there being several other Burjs of the same design round about the 
Taj—all of them said to have been erected to the memory of maid3*of-honour in the 
service of the Empress. The Burj itself and the miniature kiosks at the comers of the 
structure were repaired in igo«, and nothing remained but to relay the pavement of 
the platform on which jungle grass was fast encroaching, to restore the balustrade on 
the north and west sides, and to reconstruct the balcony of the north-west comer 
ckkatrT, The first mentioned of these ivorks was carried out during the past year. 
Unfortunately only a few broken fragments of the original red sandstone flagging 
could be found, but the marks of the ancient mortar joints were traceable in places on 
the concrete foundation, and the indications thus .afforded w'ere sufficient to show pre¬ 
cisely what pattern should he followed in laying the new flags. 

The Outer Quadrangle. 

Within the quadrangle before the main or southein entrance of the TSj several 
striking improvements have been effected. The roads have been metalled and the 
one leading to the Sirin Darwaza widened to correspond—-as it must hav'e done in 
Mngbal times—with the flanking column of the doorway. The cloisters around the 
quadrangle have been repaired to the extent of having their broken dripstones, brackets 
and all the dilapidated parts of the plinths, pillars, etc., renew'ed in red sandstone, and 
the modem brick wall on the north side of the mad near the east gate has been demo* 
lished. It is not clear why this wall was ever built, for it merely served as a screen 
in front of an alley, "which had once been the site of cloisters, hut bad since become 
a receptacle for liSbfts and was overgrowm with rank jungle. Following the removal 
of the wall the debris and jungle have all been cleared away. 

The Taj Gardens. 

Within the actual precinct of the Taj itself, operations were chiefly directed to the 
further restoration of the gardens to their ancient form, and to the repair of the Masjid 
attached to the tomb. The former work was much facilitated by the discovery some¬ 
time earlier of some ancient plans of the buildings in Agra, including a veiy 

detailed one of the Taj and its gardens. The precise date of this plan is not knowii, 
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but probubly it is not much later than the buildhg of the tomb. Besides this drauino 
ttere exists the small anonymous pamphlet previously referred to, which among other 
things contams several items t>f information confirming the accuracy of the plan 

The most striking change effectcd-and one which has contributed greatly to the 
beauty of the garden.s-has beet, the restoration of the central causeway mnning east 
and west, and the reconstruct ion of the water channels which had been fflled up and 
converted into flower beds. At the same time, twenty-four fountains around the marble 
tank in the centre of the garden were replaced. This latter work involved the removal 
of a water mam, and the laying dawn of nearly a thousand feet of iron piping for 

the irrigation of the garden, and of branch pipes for the fountains around the 
central tank. 

Hitherto all the fountains in the Taj gardens have been supplied from a high level 
tank outside the wall, filled by a manual pump, but with the substitution of vist-iron 
pipes for stone-ware, it has been possible to connect all the fountains with the irriga¬ 
tion thereby saring the cost of pumping without at the same time involving any 

appreciable diminution of “ head at ihc fountains. 

The ancient copper pipes of the fountains around the central tank, and the copper 
vessels, which formed the connections between the main supply pipe and the foutit.tin 
pipes, were discovered beneath the floor of the channel and have been presen ed. At 
the west end of the causeway a trench was found in the floor of the central channel 
and excavations brought to light an earthenware pipe embedded in masonry'. It is 
fairly certxiin that this was the original main that fed the fountains, and the oldest in¬ 
habitants state that they remember many attempts to put it Into working order, hut 
always without success. 


The Masjid. 

The repairs to the Masjid attached to the tomb were in continuation of those 
commenced in 1901-02, and now brought to completion. In addition to general 
structural repairs, which were esstntial to the safety of the building, and among which 
may he noticed the renewal of many' of the sandstone blocks in the honey-com bed 
pendentives of the domes, the facade and interior of the mosque have been much 
beautified by the restoration of the black and white marble encrustation and sculptured 
panels of the dado, and of the rich frieze or band that surrounds the centnO archway. 
The recarving and repair of both frieze and panels constituted a work of great delicacy, 
and it is not a little to say that the result is a complete success. In tiie copying of 
the Mughal designs upon fresh slabs of stone, and in the careful fitting in of new 
patches, where bad fracturea had occurred, in such a manner as to save every inch of 
the original that could be saved, the native sculptors displayed all the ingenuity and 
skilful niastety over niaterial acquired by hereditary instinct. 

In concluding this account of the repairs to the Taj buildings it should be men¬ 
tioned also that the pierced sandstone screens in the back of the pavilions In the cast 
and west walls of the garden have been restored, and that suitable wooden doors have 
been inserted in the same pav-illans in place of the unsightly iron barred ones, which 
existed before. 
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TOWB of 1*TI!VIADU-D-DAULAH. 

, X ■* K^nk_the only monunient in that part of 

Passing over the Jumna to i s _ i‘tlmadiinj-<laulah, a building which 

Agra that has been under repair .s the earliest and per- 

has long been famous (or .ts profuM This tomb was one 

haps the best prese^ed \n Je e ™„serva«on at Agra.and much 

of the first to ,0 p^'e^ewe and renorate its inlaid ornaments , 

appears to have been . ^ protective measures were 

but (or several yearn P“ bj. piece, the whole of the 

imperative, and it tv as accoroing ) J those which were shattered 

fUtra beirdon” and some ten^oosand separate pieces of 

or missing- This work has j hive been repUced- In all cases 

marble and other stones of various ^in s an - ^ ^ another variety, 

.here a piece had to be reset, which was ^ in 

rt - -—-- 

^"tiririking feature of this mausoleum, which has now been restored to h is 

the fretted baiustrade of white marble, earned round the four sides of th*: 
serving at once as a useful protection and a singularly graceful ornament ^ 

o7repfacing this missing balustrade was begun in 1901-02 and only 
t L ofihe past year. The length of each side is 63 fee, and the heigh of e 
^Isirade Each of the panels is divided off, as usual, by upright posts, 

known as which correspond with the brackets beneath the pro- 

iectini; edge of the roof, or with other perpendicular features m the facade of the 
Lb and thus determine exactly the length of each panel As many vaneties 0 
geometric patterns have been introduced mto the/a// work of this balustrade, i 
should be explained that the designs have In ever>’ case been sedulously copied from 
other parts of the tomb, and that in selectttig one or other of the patterns for any parti^ 
cular panel the fixed principles, invariably observed by the MugJja builders when 
adapting their patterns to a given space, have been rigidly followed. We can thus feel 
morallv certain that the majority at any rate of the restored patterns are the same 
as the originals. It may be remarked that only recently has the existence of such 
principles governing the construction and adaptation of geometric designs on 
Mu'^hal buildings been observed, and that we are indebted to Mr. E. H. Hankin 
botiTfor this useful discoven- and for working out the particular designs for the new 

balustrade. 

A word should be added about the position of this balustrade, which has been set 
back some feet from the edge of the roof. It w'ould have been more in accordance 
with the usual practice of the Mughal architects If U had been erected within a few 
inches of the edge itself, and supported by the projecting brackets, and there are, 
Indeed, some marks here and there in the pavement w'hich seem to indicate that this 
was the position originally intended for it. But a more complete series of mtaiaira 
holes existed along the line where it has been restored, and from them it seemed 
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reasonable to conclude that the original intention was given up. either because the 
cajTjqng power of the brackets ^vas mistrusted, or, more probably, on account of the 
extra cost which would have been incurred in carrying the balustrade around the out¬ 
side of the comer towers. 


SIKANDARAH. 

Main Gateway, 

(n the Mausoleum of Akbar at Sikandarah operations have been concentrated 
entirely on the gateways. The main gateway on the south had already come under 



extensive repair in previous years, and the cmwming touch has now been put to the 
w'ork by completing the restoration of its bold ornaments of can'ed and inlaid coloured 
stones. The most serious of its defects lay in the damaged spandrels of the six arch¬ 
ways on its east and west faces, which had lost much of their beautiful inlay of w'hile 
marble set upon a ground of black marble or red sandstone. Of the central archways 
the spandrels were comparatively sound with the exception of (he upper archw'ay on 
the west face, the inlaid work of w hich had entirely disappeared and been replaced by 
plain sandstone. Of the archways orr the flanks a fragment of the Inlaid pattern was 
left in one only, the remainder ha\'ing been at some time filled in with plam stone; this 
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piece of the original pattern served as a guide to the restoration of the spandrels of 
all the flank archways on the lower storey. Besides the spandrels, most of the Inlaid 
panels in the plinth and large parts of the mosaic borders had been destroyed and 
afterwards repaired with patches of plain stone. All of these have now been faithfully 
restored to their original designs. 


East Gate. 

The false gate in the east wall of the enclosure had fallen into a much worse state 
of disrepair. On the inner face indeed the dilapidations were so serious that it was 
decided to confine the restoration in the first instance to the outer face and adjoining 
pieces of wall on the flanks of the gatew’ay, which consisted at one time of seven bays 
with pierced sandstone screens similar to those existing at the south and west gate- 
■ways; and merely to repair the inner face sufficiently to prevent further deterioration. 

In the restoration of the outer face a variety of different kinds of work were in- 
voU'ed, including the renovation of the red sandstone panels inlaid \vith geometrical 
patterns In white marble, and the repair of the carved borders and panels of yellow 
and red sandstone, and some other minor details which are shown in the photographs 
Plate Xlll (a) and (AJ] taken before and after the repair of the fafade. In the 
reatoration of the screens on the flanks of the gateway { see Fig. a) the existing 
screens at the south and west gates proved useful as guides. To protect the gateway 
from damage by cattle, a wire fence has been fixed around it and an iron gate has also 
been provided to make it accessible. 

The cracks in this gateway are probably^ in a great measure, due to the state of 
disrepair of the platform and tank in front of it, the paving of which has to a large 
extent disappeared, so that rain water can soak freely into the foundation. A poitioti 
of this paving has now been restored, and it is proposed to complete the remainder 
during the coming year. 


North Gate. 

The false gate on the north side of the garden was in altogether too ruinous a 
condition to be restored ; such protective works only were therefore carried out, as 
would prevent the dilapidations spreading further, without in any way interfering wilh 
the character of the gateway as a picturesque ruin. To secure this end, the much- 
broken and overhanging parts of the gateway were built up with ordinary brickwork 
and any irregular ledges, where water was liable to lodge and percolate into the 
masonry, were roughly sloped of!. The open joints of the exposed brickwork hearting 
were grouted uith mortar j several dangerously cracked lintel stones were renewed, and 
some of the facing stones, which were on the verge of falling out, were reset and firmly 
supported. ^ 


J. H. Marshall, 
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THE Q1L‘A-I-KLJHNA MASJID AT DELHI. 


n>il« »u.h of die Delhi Gate 01 ^^!. Jahaaibad. or modern Delhi, lies the 
1 Village af Indrapar, which reums the name and ma>- conceivably occupy ihe site 
of ndraprasma, the city of the Paridavas. The present village is enclosed nithln the 
walls of the Old Fort (Qil'an-kuhna or Purana Qil'a), which was the citadel of Delhi 
from Its commencement by Humaytin till the foundation of Modern Delhi by Sb5h 
Jaban. Towering over the clustering huts which now fill the space between the Utv 
walls rises the magnificent mosque which Sher ^ah erected here in 1541.’ 

Tho QiI'a- 1 -kulina Masjid belongs to that particular slylc ol Indo-Muhammadan 
architMtnru which was designated by General Cunningham (and, lollowin- him bv 
arr Stephen) as '* a^fgiian/' and forms the connecting link between the "Pathan ” 
and Mughd styles. The name Late Pathan/' u^ed by Fergusson, and recently 
a opted by Mr H. C. hanahawe, would seem to be more appropriate and, moreover 
preferable from a practical point of view.* But it should be understood that the 
latter term by no means implies a degeneration from, or even a development of the 
preceding Middle Paihan " style, A greater contrast is hardly imaginable than 
exists between the mosques of Firoir ^ah ((351-88) Begampura, Khlrkf and 
Delhi City (Kalan Masjid) on the one hand, and the Moih-kT.Mf,sjid ((488) near 
MubarakpOr, the Jamali Masjid (1536) at Mahrauli, and the Qil'a-Lkuhna Masjid 
((541) on the other The former are characterised by sloping buttressed walls and 
very flat domes, and give the appearance of uncouth masses of stone without ele* 
ganceof line or variety of colour, suggesting by their stern and gloomy aspect the idea 
of a medL'eval stronghold. The mosques of the "Late Pailian” period on the 
contrary, are generally distinguished by a profusion of decoration and richness of 
colour, vying m their splendour with spme of the master^pbees of xMugbal art 
A difference so characteristic exhibited by buiJdiugs of the same class can hardly be 
explained by a mere divergence of taste on the part of their founders. Evidently 
there were other Influences at work which at present can only be surmised but may 

1, ascribes it f HumaySn, but does qu^e anv airthiiritv Cf 
pagr^^"”*' sura^ RtporK L pasje 32a, .ind Carr Siephen. 

’ CtinmnjrHamp 1J [* page Carr Stephen, l»i\ VFcrffusori. Ntstorv of IndiatM « j ir 

(Lttndoo, s. (L H. C. Fansh^*^, DaUi Past ^nd (Uncbr.Coiyi), 
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not improbably have been carried into India on the wave of MujjJial invasions. The 
Qil'a-i-kuhiia Masjid belongs to the brief period (i540-34), when the Mui;Jbil 
power, already established in India by Babar, was temporarily replaced by an .■Mgian 
dynasty. Historically the building might almost be said to belong to the Mughal 
periodj and indeed shows a far greater affinity to the early Mughal style, as exhibited 
in the Khairud-roanazil (*s6i) of Akbar's reign, than to the stern and severe struc¬ 
tures of the previous period.’ It possesses, however, so many features of its own that 
we ate fully jusiibed in assigning it to a special style in common with the edibees of 
the fifteenth century, 

A peculiarity which strikes us first is the absence of a cloister around the quad* 
rangle in front of the prayer-chamber—an almost indispensable adjunct of the mosques 
both of,the *' Middle Pathan ” and the " Mughal ** periods. The cramped positlotj of 
the mosque and the fact that it was finished in the early years of Sber ShSh’s reign 
preclude the supposition that a cloister was ever intended in the original design. 
The absence of comer towers {tfiimrs) is a feature which it has in common with the 
majority of earlier mosques as opposed to those of the Mughal period,* Their place 
at the back of the edifice Is supplied by engaged octagonal turrets, richly ornamented 
and provided with balconies, but rising not higher than the roof of the mosque. In 
the centre of the courtyard is a sixteen-sided tank once used for the ablutions of the 
faithful. 

The photographs [Plate XIV (a) and (i)] will give a sufficiently clear idea of the 
main features of the facade of the prayer-chamber itself, the only part of the building 
which lias been recently repaired, hut the following sijppletncniary details may also be 
noticed. The lower p,art5 of the ornamental bands, engaged colunitis and pilasters of the 
central portico, and of some of the narrower bands flanking the two adjacent archways, 
are faced with w'hite marble rising to irregular heights and continued above in red 
sandstone. The bands surrounding the outer arches in the centre and both adjacent 
porticoes are decorated in relief with the inwoven NasbJjand Kufic characters, bordered 
with a geometrical design, that form such a conspicuous and lo^-ely feature in the 
earlier mosques of Alhimsb at the Qutb and AjniTr. The smaller Ixind and the wall 
immcdLately above, within the central recess, are inlaid in geometric designs of white and 
black marble mingled with red s,andstone. The outer half of the wings at either end 
of the mosque and their portal archways are nf rougher construction and k‘ss elabo¬ 
rately ornamented than the rest of the building, These give the appearance generally 
of having been added at a later date, and in support of this view* may be noticed, on the 
one band, the material {grey stone) used in the construction (sandstone and marble 
being used to face the rest of the building) ; the meatiitigless ornamental bands with 
a kat/^ra design cut in relief, carried horizontally across this part of the facade at half 
its height: the disproportionate heights of the inner and outer arches ; and the total lack 
of ornament below the springers of the latter ; and. on the other hand, the absence of 
the marble facing, of the borders of inscriptions, and of the fringe of lotua-bnds beneath 
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the Qll,*A-E-KUHpsrA MASJtD AT D^LHL 

mk-hTh" 'T of difference 

for assuming that the mugs do not belong to the oi^ual building. The roof is sur- 
mounted by a central dome, the contour „f „hich shous a transidon between the flat 
do.^ of he pre.ions epoch, and the bulbous ones which came into vo«e mider 

•ided^r^'iV. 'r.T*-'* °! “ in “Pathau" mosques-oTsixteen- 

th Ik ™ ' a* cardinal points being pierced iritli arched windows and 

tfm Of era recessed, Onginally there appear to have been rwo daiik^ dome's of 

mold k noted that iW domes sumiounled those portbns of the mosque which we 
be mye to be later additions. I. follows that, if our siipposi.ioa be t J, the odd al 
Wding was mte-domed. And this is exactly a peoiliarity of mosqnes of this period 

sui-h s^s the liii;iiru-l-manazil and the Jamali Masj'Jtl. ^ ' 

k k '“’“i "■’'ietts in his brief description of the Qil'a-i- 

Itohmi Stas,Id that the building was in a state of disrepair, and it appears to have 

con im^ so until 1883, when it was repaired nii the recommendation of Slaior H H 
ole Curator of .Snoent Monuments in India. In his seeond report for the vear 
Ss-bj. p. exit. Major Cole pointed out " that the floor should be repaired in 
concreto, the stone and marble mnsaics repaired, the fallen Chajjas («. eaves! 
rented, the bracketed window over the central arch repaired and leaks' in the 
of stopped. All the ttilenor stone and marble work should be thoroughly cleaned." 

^ nd ^.mn in his tivrd report, p. 31, paragraph qj, we find that an estimate for 
.peaal re|^rsto the Qii a-i-kuhna Masjid amounting to Rs. 4,864 had been sanctioned 

but It shrmld have been done without scraping the marble and stone. The mosaic 

•ms^-n •' *'""■'‘"6 

It is douhlful whether any action was ever taken on the strength of Major Cole's 
conducing rem^k. At any rate it i. certain that, when His E.ceifcncv Lord Curzon 
^isUed the budding, it was much in want of repair, and it was at Ifi^ Excellences 
instance that the following measures were carried out :^(i) Breakages in the marble of 
he arches and fajade of the mosque, and decayed and damaged sandstone at the base 
of the face wall^, have been repaired in new stone, (a) The decorative inlay of white 
and black ni.arble and sandstone and also the vertical marble bands have been restored 
^^.ere broken or mi.-?sing. (3) The face of the mosque has been cleaned. The 
effect of these repairs, the cost of w-hich has been Rs, i .301, and of the earlier ones* 
ot 1003, iiay be appreciated from a comparison of the photographs 

_ J‘ Ph. Vogel. 
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RESTORATION WORK IN AJMlR. 


T ME arclueotoiEitcal wnrk lamrd out at Ajtiktr betwem 1900 and 1903 includes 
mtoralton uork on the embRnktnent of ihe Ana>Sagar Like and protective 
wtwk in the ArhAl*iltn»ka JhnitipfA Mi>9C|ue, ’* (he fioe«l and largest spediotii of the 
esfly Muhanimadan Mosque that now exisK." * 

The Mosque. 

The first peKertive work tm the Mosque of which we have any record, was carried 
out under the orders of ihv Maharap DauUt Rao Sirufhia, by whom the centre dome 
was restored and by whose order a stone tablet, stiU existing, was inserted in the gatt- 
way, prohibiting the rttmoral of stonw bcfoitging to the Mosque by either Muham* 
madans Of Hindus. After AjmJr became a British poisessirm in iSig, but Httle 
i«emi to have brm done to the Mosque until Lord Mayors \Tceroyallv, although 
General runntngham m^e a careftt] survey of it in iS64.* fn 1870, when Lord 
Mayo held a Hatbar at AjOiJr. and when the sclieme for the establishment of the 
present Mayo College was poWkly annwinced, a triumphal aivh composed of pil 1 ar» 
brought from the Mosque was erected, under which the Viceroy and the pnnciual 
Chiefs of Raiputana passed in procession. The pillars were afterwards returned Vn 
the Mosque, and Lord Mayo gave dVcirtiiitis for the repair of the well-known and 
beautiful Saiaeenic icreen which was then falluig lo decay. These repairs were 
^rtied out in 1875*76 at a cost M Rs. 14,000. 

From that lime nothing was done until after Hit Excellency Lord Corxon's 
visit in November 1899, when it was found that, in spite of Lord Mayo's interwi 
the builcling had since been much neglected and stood in urgent nevd of repair* 
The five Urge and five small domes in the roof of the pillared halt were in the same 
condition m which Mr. Gamcfc found them in 1883. lib report regarding the 
state of the roof ai that time was as fonows:*-** The roof of the Arhai-din-fce-Jhtipri 
has been coveted with a most astonishing and heterogeneous collection of temple 
or id/aa. t'r.. the cog-wheehohaped omaments which HimkHint the siTrir or 
Sieepfet, of Hindu temples. These appear to have been planted about wh«^ 

• CMhihin. a. J, II. ajs * CaMtiAfSMi. A, S. It, pay* jjS, 
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RESTORATION WORK IN AJMIR, 


3 1 

caprice dictated, and assuredly do not improve the appearance of this Ulused build¬ 
ing.” ^ One of the larger domes was missing altogether, and the hall beneath was 
thus exposed to the sun and rain. The surviving outer cloisters of the Mosque were 
in disrepair and in places were falling in. The same was the case with the exterior 
front wall. Squatters had encroached and built houses against the outer walls of 
the Mosque, while a protecting outer wall was needed at the rear. 

The old domes have now been removed and replaced by plain segmental domes, 
the outlines of which are designed to be more in keeping with ihe arches of the 
screen, through which they are tusible. The fifth missing dome has been neivly 
built. The stone caps, or '‘katas'* of the older steeples have been retained. The 
tenements built by squatters have been purchased, and their sites cleared. The 
ruined cloister walls, where possible, have been strengthened with cement, which will 
arrest further decay, while, where the walls had fallen In altogether, they have been 
rebuilt in rough ni bble masont}’. The missing pillars in the lofty wall at the bach of the 
Mosque have been replaced and the gaps in the outer front wall built up in cut stone. 
The whiletvash coating over the marble tnihrSb also has, as far as possible, been 
removed, and, lastly, the numerous car\'ed stones that belonged to the early Hindu 
temple, which the A^Iuhammadans incorporated into their Mosque, have been col* 
lected and arranged in the low' modem cloister on the right of the gateway. 

The Mosque was visited for the second lime by His Excellency Lord Curzon in 
November i go2, and the following additional measures were decided on : the removal 
of the common and modem stone supports found in the curious aperture (or (itdwSn) 
above the mihrSb ; the cleansing and remoi-al of n-hitewash from the interior of the 
domes In the roof j and the replacing of two marble stones that are missing in the 
tnihrSb- It is hoped that arrangements will also be made for the return of the six 
inscribed stones, dug up in the court-yard and sent to the Lucknow Museum in 1S94. 
These car^'ed stones, which w*ere doubtless buried by the Muhammadans, contain 
Sanskrit plays in honour of the Chahamana King, V'igraharaja IV or ^''Isaladeva, and 
in one of them mention is made of an expedition against the Turuskas, j.e., Muham^ 
madan invaders * The operations of 1903 provide for a further excavation in the court¬ 
yard which may lead to interesting discoveries. In 190U a large w'hite marble 
was discovered in the course of excavatjon in the court-yard. This confirms the l^rah* 
manical character of the early temple, which has often been incorrectly described 
as Jain. 

The Pavilions. 

In the works on the embankment of the Ana-Sagar lake more extensive restoration 
has been necessary. The marble pavilions, or pleasure houses, erected here by Shah 
JahSn in 1637 A.D., numbered originally live, and there was also erected a Inimmam 
or Turkish Bath. The embankment and the grounds below, known as the Daulat 
Bagh, formed a favourite garden-house of the Mughal Emperors when they visited 
.A.imir. 

A Garrick, A.S. XXI It. 33. 
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The Ana-Ssgar lake is said to take its name from Anioraja, one of the old kings 
of A)mlr.^ Formerly it was, perhaps, the greatest of the various natural faeautles that 
combine to make AjinTr one of the most remarkable of the old native cities of India. 
Now it is but seldom full, its catchment area having been diminished by one-half 
by the construction of a modem reservoir. The embankment, which dates from 
Hindu rimes, b broad and massive, and is faced with stone, rising from the waters of 
the lake. Between point and point its lengih is i i,l sa feet. In Mughal limes it was 
lined with a parapet of white marble and built over with pavilions ot the same material. 
■' B^mdarJs ” (the twelve doors) is the name by which they are locally known. 

On the British occupation in iSiS the embankment was selected as a site for 
the dw'elling-houses of the Commissioner of Ajmir and his subordinate officers, 
and public offices were also erected there* The house of the Commissioner included 
the two marble pavilions at the west end, wrhich were imbedded in and concealed 
by the w'alls of the inner rooms. These are the pavilions now referred to as 
numbers i and 2. Between these and the third, the largest and most perfect of 
the pavilions, an office and a court room were erected, while another office was 
built on to the adjacent hnmmdm. The third pavilion was permitted to remain 
intact and, save that it was repaired sn 1884, has never, as far as is known, been 
added to or adapted. The fourth pavilion was con verted into a station reading room 
and library, the spaces between the marble pillars being blocked in with masonry, 
while two masonry wings were added to the building. It was also used at one 
time as a Municipal Office. The 6ltb pavilion wea built into another dwelling»house* 
The embankment was divided into gardens and enclosures. The marble parapet was 
much neglected, such repairs as were necessary being carried out in common stone. 
A general view of the embankment in this condition is shown in Plate XV(rt), Its 
restoration was first commenced in 1S92, when the modern additions to the fourth 
pavilion [Plate XVl(^)] were demolished, and the pavilion itself renovated under the 
direction of Mr, Martindale, C.S.I,, the then Commissioner, at a cost of Rs. 1,234, 

In 1899 the rains failed and the lake became entirely drv* in consequence the 
foundations of the Commissioner’s house subsided and the house became uninhabi¬ 
table. The second house on the embankment suffered In the same way. An opening 
was thus presented for the restoration of ihe entire embankment and the beautiful 
buildings on it, and a scheme was accordingly prepared (under His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s direction and supervision) for the demolition of the Commissioner’s and 
the other houses, for the careful preservation of the original marble buildings con¬ 
tained in them and for their re-erection. At the same time all modern buildings 
were to be removed, the gardens were to be opened up, and the embankment, as far as 
was possible, restored to what it was when the Mughal Emperor first beautified it 
The scheme has now been completed. The pavilions (numbers i and 2) in the 
Commissioner’s house, were fortunately found to be nearly intact. Step by step, as 

the bouse was demolished, the marble work wasr carefully removed, and pillars, 
brackets and panels were numbered and re-crected iff situ after the modem fauildinp 
maienaihad been cleared away. [Plate XVJ(a).] An Idea of the completeness of th. 
demolition may be gathered from Fig. t, which shows every part of the paiilbns lying 
prostrate on t he ground, and a modem offi ce, since removed. Comparatively little of 

* Q. Cunningham, A. S. X., p. 
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th. or.g.n,-,l inirMe raising, and tha missing po„m„, 

marbln work. The pi,.lmos were re^erectcd b,- Mr. F. St. G. Manners Smith the 
EMCut.ee Engineer of .\jmir, to whom credit is due for a eery delicate and successful 
piece of resroratton work, (n the case of the fifth pavilion the marble remains, which 
emerged after the dentditusn of the house, proved disappointing, as but little of the 
ongmal marble budding could be fomtd. The three arches fronting the lake remained 
and corner wing-pieces of marble, indicating the shape of the original pavilion 
were found standing, but thai was all. Marble brackets were fnund imbedded in' 
modem masonry without supports, and the shape of the original building can only be 
conjectured. No trace was found o( any marble pillars, save those fronting the 



F^E*. i. Showing paiiJfion^ dT.sm:intred before re^reedtjn. 


lake, ft was proposed at first to retain the marble corner pieces, or wings, 
incorporating them in buttresses to support the front arches and pillars. The new 
buttresses, however, were not successful, and it was decided, after His Excellency's 
inspection In November 1902, that the wang-pieces should be removed altogether, 
and that the front arches and pillars should be supported by light buttresses of a 
simple character. This work ts still in progress. 

The completion of the parapet in marble, the removal of enclosures and build* 
ings, the turfing of the two ends of the embankment, and the preservation of the 
marble floor of the former //ammelm are minor works that have been carried out 
under the advice and guidance of Mr. Marshall. There now remains hut little to be 
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done on the embankment, but some more levelling of the ground has to be judiciously 
carried out. Steps have been taken to protect the embankment by the appoint¬ 
ment of a custodian, who lives on it in a small stone house of a design hi keeping 
with the other buildings on the embank menL A marble inscription in Persian and 
English, recording the dates of the construction of the pavilions and of their 
restoration, has been inserted in the cliff in the south-west comer. The embankment 
is now largely visited by both Hindus and Muhammadans who appear to enjoy 
and to appreciate the transformation that has been effected. 

A minor work unconnected with the mosque on the embankment has been carried 
out at the Ajnur Fort in the cleansing and freeing from whitewash of the gateway 
facing the city. The gateway is that used by the Mughal Emperors for their State 
appearances at Ajmlr where they resided in the Fort, a massive rectangular structure 
built by the Emperor Akbar, and a good specimen of the architecture of that period. 
The immediate neighbourhood of the latter has been so much built over, and so 
many additions have been made to it during the British occupation, in which it was 
long used as an Arsenal, that its fine proportions are greatly obscured and marred. 
The centre building in the Fort has lately been examined with a view to restoration, 
if possible. Other measures are in contemplation for removing modern obstructions 
that have been erected near or built on to its wall. 

A. L. P. Tucker. 


chennakesavasvami temple, 

SOMPALLE. 


T he village of Suihpalle stands at the base of a rocky hill, about 4 miles east of 
the South Indian Railway station at MulkaJacheruvu, in the Cuddapah District, 
The tradition as to the origin of the village, which survives locallv, Is closely 
connected wdth the Pojfgar family, whose descendants still occupy the place. It 
relates that, during the reign of King Krsna D£va Raya of Vijayanagar (A-D, 
1509-1530), some cowherds who dwelt in the neighbouring jungles, erected a fort In 
order to enclose and protect the village; but, owing to oppression, the cowherds were 
compelled to flee from the place; leaving everything in charge of tivo brothers named 
Basi Nayudu and MulJappa Nayudu. Descendants of these named Slvf, Pedda, 
Vframallappa, Mnttumallappa, and KumlrarnaUappa continued the line of ruling 
zamindars, and In course of rime cleared the surrounding forest, constructed temples 
and a fort on the Kondamma hill, dug tanks, and laid out gardens. They In fact 
established their capital there, and the villages of Gmidlapallc, Chatjdasamudraih, 
Gatjgareddipalte, Diguvapalaiyarh, KotkpaJIe, Gudupalle, Mulkalachcrnvu, and Veda* 
Siri became outlving suburbs. This family contiuued to reign for a space of 422 years, 
and the rulers devoted themselves so far as the times would allow', to the well-being 
of their subjects. 

It is stated that there are records to show- that, during the limes of the Mahrattas 
and Mughals, the local rulers paid Rs. 5,000 Kuudant] and an additional sum of 
Rs. 1,201 as Fesb Mst. They celebrated the daily utsavaihs at the temple, and built 
m£i}tJafams, Under the orders of the Mahratta. TahsUdars Mkdhava Rao, ilahapall 
Rao, Krsnayya. and Baji Raghunadha rvaraanath, they strengthened the w-alls of 
the fort, and from it governed the surrounding country. When the Mughals 
conquered this part of the country, in the cyclic year HSistlAihbti the inhabitants of 
SOfhpalle were driven out by Mir Sahib, and the temple was partly destroyed. Eri- 
dences of this are at present seen in the headless and limbless images still in the 
temple. The eountiy came under the rule of Mir Raja *Ali Khan, who died In A,D. 

17$0, and whose tomb stands at Gurrarhkonda, in the Cuddapah District. Tn the 
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cyclic year Sadhtii'ana, the PolSgar Zamindar Ktitnaramallappa Nayudu again entered 
SOihpalle : and daily piija at the temple u*as resumed- 

iTiere are said to l>e accounts m the \ Syalpad taluk, to the effect that the 
uisavams of the temple were celebrated, partly by subscriptions raised by the ryots 
and partly by donations from Government 

In the year t«io Faslt\ Colonel Munro gave a paUatQ Mallappa NSyudu, to 
the effect that Isara had been granted for Rs. 2,120. 

CQfidtmn of ihe temph.^'X'n^ temple is built in the floriated Vijayatiagar style. 
It is a comparatively small building, enclosed in a single court. The shrine and court 
walls are constructed of plain masonry with omaraental brick niches on the wall heads. 
Though the building, as a rvhole, is not very remarkable, there are some portions 
of it w hich are unique and w ell worthy of conservation. These are a beautifully car\'ed 
four-pillared Kalyanti nmndapom, a slnrllarly carved ratha in front, and an unusually 
lofty dlpdan or lamp pillar, which stands outside the front. Se!\'eral parts of the 
temple were a few years back in a partly ruined state j but they are all now thoroughly 
repaired at the instance of His Escellency the Viceroy.* 

The building is briefly referred to in the " Lists of Antiquities, Madras’* (Volume 
1, page 133). Local tradition states that the architect was a goldsmith, who also 
constructed the well-known temple in the fort at V'ellore (£jsir, page 164) in the 
North Arcot District \ and the large temple at L€paks 5 . (iiVrj, page 122) in the 
.^nantapur District. 

The temple is entered through a gopuram or gateway on the east side. The 
lower part is constructed of stone, and the superstructure of brick, with plaster orna¬ 
ments. The brickwork was partly ruined, and masses of it often fell down after 
rain. .All these defects have been repaired. 

In the south-east comer of the court, are two small rooms, the ySgaidid and 
the piadopalli or cooking room. Both have flat stone roofs, which were partly 
ruined. They have now been repaired. 

On the south of the court, are a grain store, and three shrines, for con¬ 
taining images placed in a position as if worshipping the chief deity. Only one 
shrine at present contains an image. 

In the south-west corner, are three shrines with finely figure-carved fronts. The 
centre of these shrines has a finely sculptured image of LaksmTnarSyanasvSmi, 
which is worshipped. The side shrines are for ulnars • but only one contains a 
headless worshipping image. 

In front of these, is the KalySna or marriage mandapam. In the centre h an 
elaborately carved blackstone pedestal, supporting four finely sculptured piers, with 
images and shafts attached to them, and circular floral drop brackets on the capitals. 
On the top of the pedestal is a rectangular seat, for placing the god on festival 
occasions, It is most minutely carved in polished blackstone, and has almost the 
appearance of marble. At either end stands a small figure of a horse rampant, and 
at each side Is sculptured a female attendant. The roof of ihia tnandapa^ Is a lofty 
circular dome, intricatelv carved with numerous projecting figures, as in some of the 
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fine Chalukyari temples m the Bellary District. It is somewhat similar in design to 
Plates Vlll and XVII of Volume XXI. of the Imperial Series of Arch geological Survey 
Reports. A njore plainly carved colonnade stands in front of the Kalyana manda^ 
fam, and connects it with the main shrine. 

Between the entrance gopuram and the mukha mandapam or colonnade in 
front of the main shrine, are two small pedestals, One of these is designed to 
support the miAflwj, a lofty wooden post generally placed in front of the 

temples; and the other Is the haliptiatht 

The mukha or front mandapam^ forming the direct entrance to the main shrine, 
is an open colonnade of carved piers with small shafts attached to each. In front is 
a small stone shrine in the form of a ratha or car with four wheels. Its entrance 
door faces the main shrinci and it at one time contained an alvdr or worshipping 
image. The lower part of the shrine Is constructed of granite. The upper part or 
roof is of finely carved blackstone.^ By its side Is a dat circular stone slab, on four 
supports, for grinding sandalwood. The ceiling of the mandapam of flat 
stone slabs, covered with plaster, on which are painted some scenes from the 
R&mayanam. The roof formerly leaked, and, in consequence, these paintings have 
been much injured, but the leakage has now been stopped. A deep curved cornice runs 
round the building externally and at its angles are drop rings, cut out of the stone. 
The front portion was ruined, by the collapse of a broken beam tvhich hung down 
and partly rested on the top of the stone rathtt. This beam has been replaced and 
some repairs done where necessary. Above the cornice are ornamental niches in 
brick and stucco. 

The mahiVna^dapam is the large enclosed hall in front of the main shrine. Its 
outer facade has plain stone walls, w'lth a carved moulded base and a carved cornice. 
On each side of the door are two headless dv&rapdlakas or door-keepers. Inside are 
six massive stone piers, with bracket capitals. The roof is of plain flat stone slabs. 

The ardhci mandapam is the small antechamber to the shrine. 

The garhkagrham, or main shrine, contains the image of CheanakeiaTfasvamt ; 
it is finely carved in blackstone, and p&p to it is performed dally. In the house of 
the Dkatmaknrtd, or manager of the temple, are three copper images, one of the 
god Chennake&iiijasvamt, and the others of his spouses, Sridm or lakpnl and 
Bkftdevu These are brought out and used on festival occasions. Over the shrine 
IS a ruined brick tower. On the exterior of the back wall is a small niche. 

By the side of the main shrine is another shrine (or the or goddess, 

named Pei'utidivitdya^ SttHHidht, There is, however, no image there now, but the 
blackstone pedestal on which it stood still remains. The building is plain, and has 
a small brick tower with an open, colonnade in front* 

In the north-east corner of the court is the uisava vigraka mandapam. Inside 
is a platform, on which Images were placed* A pillared porch in front was enclosed 
by mud walls to provide a room in which to cook rice for the god, as the original 
room on the opposite side of the court was partly ruined. These walls have been 
removed. On the wall is a Telugu inscription, somewhat illegible^ bearing the date 


' Other good eiamplb uJ inch riiihit etisl at tns Vilf-nJa le iipleljt Vtjftyina^f «nd at Tadpatri. 
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of the cyclic year Vijayasamratsatafh and commeni ora ting the name of Kt|- 
ijama Nayudu as one who had made a grant to the temple. On the exterior wall is 
a deep cornice with carved figures of climbing monkeys, and a drop ring carved out 
of the stone at the comer, similar to that at the angles of the r»ak/t<i mondafani. 

The courtyard walls are built of large thin stone slabs set on edge, on each face, 
with packing In betw een. Some of the stones are as much as nine feet long. The 
outer face of the wall by the south side of the Kaly&na mandafam had fallen out. 
and the inner facing stood in a somewhat dangerous position. This has been 
repaired. On various parts of the walls are carved representations of the maisya 
or fish. 

Outside the courtyard, by the north side of the entrance goffurarh, is the Go//a- 
dSna or Pedifandyafia ntatulapam. It is named the cowherd's mandapam in com- 
memoration of the part taken by these people in the foundation of the place. It 
contains a raised platforitj, on which the god is placed when brought out on festival 
occasions. Four channelled piers stand on the pedestal. In front is an open 
colonnade partly ruined. The side waIIb have mostly fallen away, and only a few of 
the piers remain standing. These piers have worshipping images attached. The 
mins of another mandapaik lie opposite, on the south front of the temple. 

A short distance to the north of the cowherd’s mandapadi^ is the uyjStla or 
ilnjal mandapaih. It was used for fixing a swing, in which to place the god. It has 
a plain base, on w^hich stand four lofty square piers each in a single stone. On the 
lop is a plain stone comice with a weather-worn superstructure of brick. 

In front of the entrance in a line with, and south of the front row of 

piers of the cowherd's tnan 4 sp^i»t ^ stone shaft or Gartt^a stamoiiaw stands on a 
basement. 

Slightly further to the east, is an unusually lofty stone dhvajasfamhhttfh. 
measures 51 feet 6 inches from the ground to the summit and is a monolith. The 
full length of the stone must be even greater, as the base is sunk into the ground, to 
ensure stability. It lias a well-carved double square basernem, on which is inscribed 
in Telugu the tw'o words '* Vtjaya saptvatsaram.'* These also appear in another 
inscription Inside the courtyard, before referred to. From the centre of the base 
rises the tapering square shaft, carved with figures and floral winding ornament on 
each face. Surmounting jt, is a square capital, with iron rings suspended at each 
corner. To these rings, chains or ropes were attached for drawing up the lamps. 
Above the capital is some brickwork. On the east side of the dhvajasfamd/tam, is a 
mound, raised by a former official, who proposed to lower and remove the pillar- but 
fortunately, the Intention was net carried out. 


Glossary*. 

ALVARS L—(Tamit) meaning salrts according to the belief of Srival^navaa, tbr superior sect 
amoDg Btahciins id the Hindti commqDity, 

BaupCIA^ (Sanskrit) means sacrifiGC; Piiitm (also Sanskrit) meaning a seat. This is 

the principal seat or spot for sacrifices. Such seats arc also set at the e^Hl cardi¬ 
nal points, where sacrificial food or rice la put to propitiate the deities presiding 
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over them. BtiI the hatipifaA, by the side of the dhvajstsUrnbhifm, and in front 
01 alt the temples, h the principal one, before which all caste visitors prostrate 
themselves before entering into tlie other parts of the temple. 

BhCdEVI :-md or B/fSmi (Sanskrit} means earth ; Ddvi [also Sanskrit) meaning goddess, The 
term therefore means goddess of earth. See Srideil 

DhARMAKARTS /Jitfnnfl (Sanskrit) means charity or gift; XartJ (also Sanskrit) meiuiing one 
who does or makes. The term consequently means one who conducts worship, 
utsaj’ams, etc., in a temple. In short it means a manager or agent of a temple. 

DhvajASTAMBHAM :—^Sce ^anuhstam hham. 

DvaRAPSlAKAS (Sanskrit) gate*kecpers. (Sanskrit) gate; palska (also Sanskrit) one 

who protects. Their names arc and Fiyriyfl. There is an interesting account 
about them current among Hindus, and recorded in their sacred books, the 
RCtmSvamrn, etc., which led to the incarnations of (he god Vimu into 
Krsnai etc. 

FaSLI (Hindustani) iian^e of an erii Used for revenue acconnta, 

GarupastambkAM \—CaFuda (Sanskrit) means a kite. Stamhham, also Sanskrit, meaning a 
post tfT a pillar. A large post in front of the temples. The other post in front of 
the temples is the dk jajastarnhkam. Dhvsja (Sanskrit) flag; itambharn (Sanskrit) 
pillar* A flagstaff. 

GoLtAPANA:— (Tdugn) mpaJiing a milk-maid or milk woman- The masculine form of it is GoUs^ 
*Vtjdu, The term ruE^^u3 a cowherd. 

LHindu^ani} a gift or pre^nL 

KalvA]^A;—(TeiuiI) tnarria^^. 

Kalyana MA^^)A^AM:— Is the place where the marriage of the Hindu god and his spouse in a 
temple is ctrlebratcd annually^ 

Kundani :—I'o be ascertaiued* 

MANpAt^Aiiis also Mantap.\ms:^—(S anskrit) laige open balls* 

Matsva ;—fSanskrit‘ a fish, 

Mukha or MukHVA Sanskrit) face I or main or principal* 

Pesii KIST:—(Hindustanij a kind of tax. 

SANf^iDHJ : —(Sanskrit] presence, Pertimal sunnidhi means iri the presence of god- Amryii 
sanniilki meaus in the presence of the priest, ft also means a place close to the 
god, f.c.p generally a shrine, Hindus colloquially use Svdmi sannidhi "' 
conversing with people of superior authority and rank. 

STAMBHam (Sanskrit) nie;iiis a post or a pillar^ Dhvuja stamhhum. Guruda itumhhnm. 

Sri DtVl:—(Sauskrit) goddess of wealth and prosperity* One of the spouses of 

ONJAti—tTamil) a swing. 

UTSAVAM :—^i?au^kTitJ festival occasion^ or a procession. 

UvYlLA -^(Teluguj a swing. 

VicRAKAM r— (Sanskrit) an idol or image of god. 

YaCASALa:— tSaiiskrit], The place where the sacred fire is kept and worshipped* It is also 
applied where sacrifices, such as those of the horse or a sheep+ are made. It used 
to be madr^ by BrahiDiris in the performance of the great ynjfim or Tais 

is the sacribce referred to in Hindu rch'giotig books. (Sanskrit)| a luifder 

term las:yajiinm (also Sanskrit); (Sausfcrit) rneans a plnce^ 


A. Kea, 







THE OLD FORTIFIED WALL OF MADRAS. 


T he remaining portion of ihe ancient fortified wall of Madras built to protect the 
northern pan of the town (formerly occupied by merchants and native inhabi¬ 
tants), is situated outside the limits of the more modem walls and beyond the range 
of the'protection of the guns of Fort St George. It marked the northern limit of the 
old town, and the open country was to the north of it. 

The wall runs from a point near the sea on the east, in a westerly direction, and 
is constructed of a north outer and a south inner facing of brickwork, with an earth¬ 
work rampart between. A large bastion, which stands about ihe centre of the length 
of wall yet remaining, is of great interest and in fair preservation. It still retains ail 
Us features mcluding the embrasures for the guns. It is closed on the inner or south 
side by a wall with an arched gateway, through which a brick causeway ascends to 
the level of the ramparts. At some distance on the east length of the wall, and again 
on the west of the bastion, are square platforms approached by sloping brick path- 
ways. These have each a brick-domed room underneath, probably used formerly as a 
magazine, or as a rest-house for the defenders; hut the rooms are now rented out, 
one of them being occupied by the Mutialapet Hindu Union, At intervals, the 
curtain wall is pierced by brick-arched subways, which are probably the lesser gates 
or posterns hereafter referred to. The wall itself has been much altered in parts, and 
utilized for the support of adjoining modern buildings. This is especially the case at 
the east end, opposite the municipal water pumping station, where the earth of the 
ramparts has been removed, and the space between the exterior and interior brick 
walls used to form a large water cistern. 

To the west of the wall, and near the MotiSg^r Choultry, is another detached 
portion of it, with a large bastion. On the latter, is a building until lately occupied 
by students, but now vacant. In the Wall Tax Road is an old magazine, and in the 
same road, some of the old walls have been utilized as a manure depflt. 

The full extent of the wall is shown in a large plan preserved in the Secretariat of 
Fort St. George, The date of the erection of the wall, and other historical particulars 
regarding it, may possibly be contained in the military records of the Secretariat, But 
to these I have unfortunately had no access. Although the greater part of the wall 
above ground has now been demolished, U Is probable that the foundations may yet 
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In parts remain* Originally the wall apparently commenced at the southern extremity 
of the General Hospital, and passing along the Wall Tax Road as far as Basin Road, 
turned thence to\Tards the east to Clive's battery on the sea coast. This last is the 
part noir remaming. 

Bastions, mounted with guns commanding all external approaches to the walls, 
were situated at sufficient intervals, and for six hundred yards (or gun range) outside 
the walls, the ground was kept clear for the fire from the bastion guns. The wall was 
provided with five chief entrances, one near the central railway station, one 
known as the Elephant gate, one as the Mint Street gate, another as the Monegar 
Choultry gate, and the last in Tambu Chetti Street near Clive’s batter)*. Between 
these there were other small gates or posterns; one opposite to Rasappa Chetti 
Street, one near the Salt Cotaurs, one at Muntyappa Mudall Street, and another 
between the MoiiSgar Choultiy gate and the Tambu Chetti Street gate. The ^i^alls 
are said to have remained intact up to about 4.5 years ago, and during that time the 
doors of the gateways were regularly closed each evening at 8 P.M., after which no 
one could pass in or out* 

The tradition assigned to the nam^ of the Elephant gate is, that a certain priest 
had occasion to enter the old town of Madras, bringing with him a large retinue 
including some elephants, but the gateway was so low, that it had to be broken 
down to allow the elephants to enter. The rebuilding was however completed before 
the elephants reached their destination, and the gateway received and retained 
the name. 

The old town of Madras, within these walls, is known as Pedda Naidupet, after 
the watchman of that name. Pedda Naidu, a Polegar, who was granted a cmle, was 
in possession of several villages, and was appointed watchman of the city of Madras, 
for which he was allowed certain ’villages free. He had also certain privileges, which 
were at a later date resumed by Government, A pension of Rs. 350 was granted to 
Pedda Naidu's son, Tyagappa. in 180S* On Iris death, the same pension was con¬ 
tinued to his brother, Cherigal Naidu, in 1S25, and on his death, a reduced pension of 
Rs* 200 was given tohts son, AngamppS, in 1^4^’ After him a moiety of Rs. 100 was 
granted to his widow, Ravatiamma, and son, Chehgal Naidu, In 1856. 

The deed of appointment of the watchman, by the Council of Fort St. George, 
States, that having constituted and appointed you to be watchman of the city of 
vMadras and the liberties thereof on the following t»‘ms, you must keep one hundred 
good peons for the preventing of robberies and other disorders in the said city and its 
libolies and for their maintenance we allow the following duties,”^ which are therein 
duly detailed. 

The c<mle granted to Pedda Naick also stales that '' when any person paying 
custom to you has been robbed, such person shall acquaint you, and if satisfaction 
is not obtained in due time application shall be made to the Governor in due time 
who 'will take proper measures to cause you to do justice. In connection with this, 
stories are current as to how Pedda Naidu performed this part of his duties. One 
relates that an influential inhabitant lost a valuable ring, and reported the loss to 


' Exlrjitt fiVffl a dated 13 O 1 May »763, groitlad to Fedda Nai4n 
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Pedda Naidu, who endeavoured to trace It wlthcmt immediate success. But, mean¬ 
while, the ring had been swallowed by a fish, which was caught by a fisherman, who 
on cutting It up, found the ring inside. The watchman happened to hear of this, and, 
recovering the ring, delivered h to its owner. Another version of the story is that 
he was "allowed ten fish out of every draft of a large net cast at sea/’and that be 
found the ring In one of the fishes so rendered to him. 

A pan of the town, towards the east of the present Pophani’s Broadway, is still 
ktiown as Mutialapet, after the name of Pedda Naidu’s daughter Mutialamma, 
on whom he conferred the inpome from this part of the town, while he reserved to 
himself the income of that portion towards the west, which is still known after his 
name Pedda Naidupet. Between these two portions of the town lies a ParachCri 
or street occupied by Pancamas. Regarding the origin of Pedda Naidu, the fol¬ 
lowing tradition, narrated by one of his own descendants, is of Interest. 

Pedda Pedda Naidu and Pedda Naidu were two brothers, who owned some 
paiayams (hamlets) in the northern countries. Being defeated in a fight, by 
invaders from the north, they fled from their village of Pldapalli and settled at Raya- 
puraiti in Madras. Meanwhile Chennappa Naick, the chief of KSiahasri, was ai war 
with the chiefs of the surrounding 77 palayams, and in one of his incursions he 
invaded Igavari Pa{ayam and conquered it, fgavam, the chief, had a fortress on a 
hill, where he had placed his wife. The hill is known after the name of his wife, as 
Iga Vabhusarti durgam. When she heard that her husband and his followers were 
defeated, and slain in the battle, she donned man's attire, and sallied forth to contend 
with Chennappa Naick, whom she defeated in a single battle. The vanquished chitf 
fled and took shelter in Rayapurarh. The heroine, though successful in the fight, was 
so dejected at the loss of her husband and so many of his followers, that she put an 
end to her life. 

The two brothers Pedda Pedda Naidu and Pedda Naidu afterw'ards met and 
defeated Chennappa Naick and slew him. The Navab of the Carnatic, who had 
hiiheno been much molested by the incursions of Chennappa Naick, was *so ple.ased 
when he heard of the death of this chieftain, that he sent for the two brothers and 
appointed Pedda Naidu as kotvsal or watchman of the old town of Madras.^ In "The 
Vicissitudes of Fort St. George," page 23, it is mentioned that "as early as 1659, the 
Black Town was guarded by a police force under a Pedda Naick. In t686 the in- 
habitants complained that robberies were very frequent, and thar the Police peons 
were in league with the thieves and shared their plunder. The Pedda Naick did not 
deny the fact, and he even made good the losses. But he hinted that it was a gene 
rally admitted principle that salary and income were not exactly the same thing and 
that the town had increased so much that his force was unequal to the task required 
of it. He was accordingly granted 18 paddy fields, and the right to collect a varielv 
of petty customs, and in return he engaged to employ not less than fifty peons for the 


‘ Pedda is iFk riamt of itie person. Mere Aftiii/»i T* on jinrT..ii.tir,., ..i. l . . 
of Natdui ; wJide Pedda a hia propa name. But Pedda in Telugu iBenJ>s ' vreal.* ' *** ^ ihe cnsie 

n cumipted form of Sanskrit nie,nm(f m«»ter. thief, nr lord. Its fa«K ^ 
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future. His memory Is preserved to us in the Street that bears his name. Within 
the fort the Police duties were entrusted to a small company of soldiers, for many 
ye^s under the command of a turbulent fellow named Seaton. The officers added to 
their pay by becoming proprietors of the Punch-houses which were frequented by 
their men,”^ 

The ancient wall defined ihe extent of the town guarded by the peons of Pedda 
Naick or Naidu, and formed an enclosure to that part of the iomt now al^o known 
as Peddanaidup^ttai and MutialapeU The KotwSl Chavadi, now used as a vege¬ 
table market, was probably connected with the office of the watchman. 


Glossary* 

CtJAVApi;—^Telugq (Chavidi). A ball; a choollry or earavangirai. 

DurCAM ;—Tdugu (Durgam). A hiU fort. 

Igavari a proper iiame. 

KotvvaL Teliign r'§Tr“S' (Kotwal). A watchman- 

Mon£gAr or Mo.NIGAR:—-T amil (Manegar)* Is a common term in Tamil for the 

correct appellation of in Telugti. This means ihe Head¬ 

man of a vilbge^ or of a Hindu temple* It literally meanii one who 
collects money. 

MutiaLAP£T:—T dugu (MutyulapettaJ^ The street named after Pedda Naidu's 

daughter Muti^lamma, from mtttyaF/i^ Telngu for a pearl, 

t*ALAVAMS:“Tamil ufrcffiwuj iPalayam], A coontry under a Polegar. 

PaScAMAS :“Sanskrit " (Paricanilih), Pariahs. Literally meanjs people q[ the fifth 

class or non-Hiiadus. Hindus are all classed as of one or the other 
of the four castes^ BrahtninSi Ksatriyas, VaiSyas and Sildras. 

PARACHfiRl:—A Street of pariahs now known as Pat^camas. 

POl£cAr or PDLJCAR:“-Taniil uifQ^^T!r [PalegarJ. Petty chieftains or landholders^ who^ 

in the troublous times of a century ago^ occupied many parts of the 
Madras Presidency. Occasionally a revolted ryot set himself up 5S 
such. They fought amongst themselves^ made raids^ levied black¬ 
mail when possible^ and sometimes combined to oppose the British* 
Jn many instances they were simply heads of fertifieJ villages; in 
others^ they occupied regular hill forts of which nnrabers of ex^ 
am pies remniu. They were iDstaltedj and kept up, so far us therr 
n^eans permitted, the state and armed retinue of a petty rijah. 
They were with difficulty crushed by the British* Some of their 
descendants retain lands or pensions granted for services rendered 
to the British. 

ASjgArai'RA A proper name 
RasappA Chetp ;—A proper name 
RavanaMxMa Do, 


The Vicissitude of Fort Sc. George;," by Unvd Lesghion. (Madras and A, J, Combridge k Co.) 
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Mui^lYAFPA MUDALlt—proper nanoe 13^6sfiiriJugPi»*fl. 

Tambu ChetTI =" ^ laLfQri ^ if .. 

Pedoa NAVUpUPftTTAt :—a proper name Oufi^miru^^Qui^so 
TvACAPPAA proper name 
Ega VABHUSAfii DURGam A proper name 
RSVAPURAlft;—A proper name 


TWF: UiKniT AV Pir irr 



dv MMt Ajffxi wjirXOj o:r yoia^ DinnLaTsr, 

(6) X:EW«3- 2U3^3;iOtr'19 





























THE MANDALAY PALACE. 


T he city oF Mandalay, built in 1857 by King Mindon, is in the form of a square, 
each side of which is 10 furlongs in length. The battlemented wall of brick and 
mud mortar has a total height of 27 feet (the crenellations being 7 feet high), is 10 
feet thick in the lower portion and 4 feet 4 inches in the crenellations, and is backed 
by an earthen rampart. There are twelve gates, three on each side at equal distances 
from each other, surmounted by pyathats or pavilions, and there is also a pyathaf 
at each comer of the wall, making 48 in all. The central gate on each side 
is larger than the others, and, in Burmese times, was reserved for the passage of 
Royalty. 

The py&thait over these four main gates have seven storeys each, the others 
only five. A moat averaging 225 feet wide and r i feet deep surrounds the city, and 
was formerly kept full by a channel from the Aungbinle lake, but, since 1302, the sup¬ 
ply has been drawn from the Mandalay [rrigation canal. The moat is novv crossed 
by five road bridges, one to each main gate and one to the south-eastern gate which 
was formerly reserved for funeral processions, a corpse being an object of desecration 
and taboo. There are also two railway bridges entering by modern gates on the south 
and north faces, and a foot bridge on the north ; in former times, there were, in all, 
twelve bridges corresponding to the gates. Each gateway is guarded by a masonry 
curtain, and is under the protection of a tutelary nat or spirit represented by a stone 
image. Tradition says that the city is also under the protection of the disembodied 
spirits of human beings, who were buried alive under jars of oil at each corner of the 
walls.' To the right of each curtain stands a massive teak post bearing the name of 
the gate. The pyaihai over one of the northern gateways has been extended along 
the ramparts at each side and forms a residence for the Lieutenant Governor. 

Plate XVII (ij) gives a view of a portion of the wall and moat on the western 
face together with the pavilion over the gateway, the curtain in front, the " Alawi" or 
“ Funeral bridge " crossing the moat, and the ancient post on which 1$ inscribed the 

buiTEnl 0^ victinia as spirit watchers at muh comKr uf itc waJls Mandalay alTords an 

interesting exampte oi s, sacrifice^ that has hee/i ccmmLin at all ages and in majiy lands fnr tbe pt£fpa$e nl s^yruiif 
the foiimdalions dtles and at rendering their walls intpregnable; C/, Tylafj Primitiw t, p* kjA sqq, j 

B, Schmidt, ifr Fraafr, Paatnmai^lDiitripii^* »/ Grm*, CuniTn. 

VoMHpp.^^e, [Cii.l 
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name of the gate and the date of the foundation of the city. The Palace occupies 
the central space in the city. It was removed from Amarapura by King Mindon in 
1857 A.D., and was re'crected at Mandalay. It was ort^inally built by Shwebomin 
in 1S45 A.D. Its architecture is unique, and recalls its prototypes of Nipal and 
Magadha. The Palace stood within two enclosures: the outer consisted of a stockade 
of teakwood posts, 20 feet high, and the Inner was a brick wall about 15 feet in 
height. There was an esplanade, 60 feet wide, betiveen the two enclosures. Each 
side of the outer enclosure measured about three furlongs. The inner enclosure was 
cut up into numerous courts surrounded by high walls, and in the very centre ivas 
a third brick enclosure containing the Palace. (The stockade and the brick walls 
were removed after the British occupation of Mandalay.) 

The Palace faces east and the east gate is the main entrance. As one enters the 
grounds by this gate the clock-tower (A-i on plan) is seen on the right and the tooth- 
relic tower (A-2 on plan) on the left. A water-clock was used and a big bell and 
drum were beaten every third hour. According to this reckoning, day and night each 
consists of four watches, and begins at 9 o^ciock. The tooth-relie tower is probably 
a heritage from the Talaings of Pegu. There was much interwiurse between the 
Peguans and the Sinhalese, and, in the seventeenth centur)' A,D., the King of Ceylon 
palmed off on the King of Pegu an adopted daughter and a false tooth of 
Gautama Buddha. 

A little to the north of the dock-tower Is King Mlndon's tomb [A-3 on plan, and 
Plate XVtl(d) ]. ft is gilded and covered with glass mosaic, and is a simulation in 
brick and mortar of the usual seven-storeyed spire built of w'ood. It is a beautiful 
specimen of Burmese art, and, like the Taj Mahall, is seen at its best by moonlight, 
when the scintillations of the glass mosaic transform it into a fahy-like structure. 
This w'as renovated b}’ the Public Works Department in 1898, and the work now seen 
is of quite recent date. Nothing of the old work remains. 

To the south of the tooth-relic tower, and resting against the inner wall, was the 
lilnttU’W or Supreme Council Hal! [A-4 on plan and Plate XVIlI{ff)]. Here nil 
State business vras transacted- It was the Inghest tribunal in the realm, as all cases 
were decided by the King in Council. In the absence of the King, the powers of 
the presiding Judge were relegated to the Hutr .Apparent, or to some othtJT member 
of the Royal Family, who was specially chosen for his tact, talent, integrity and 
sound judgment. 

The building consisted of two three-roofed wooden structures recalling to mind 
the cognate architecture of Nipal. The outer structure was reserv'ed for the officials 
and the lltiganis; and the four Wungyis or Chief Ministers sat each leaning against a 
heavily gilt column and facing a throne placed m the inner structure. The Throne 
was separated from the seats of the Wungyis by a gilt wooden railing [Plate 

XA lll(i} J. The railing consisted of an upper and lower band of rosettes enclosing 
cylinders with central bulbs. 

The Throne is a gorgeous structure covered with gilding and glass mosaic 
(Plate It was treason for anybody hut the King to sit on it. It is called the 

Sihasana or the I.ion Throne, and is an exacl replica of that in the Great 
udience Hall. A gih wooden figure of the Lion is placed on each side of it. 


itiMJ 



Ifl) THiK co-cjiirtjn. cruLJUifsaxLJE^^ 

IMMMLISr S^X!£.^3fa« AST *tX#T3T!^W* 
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It Is approached by steps from behind, as in the case of the Throne of the Great 
Mughal at Defhi, through a folding door of gilt iron screen work, [n shape it is like 
the ordinary pedestal supporting an image of Buddha, narrowing at the centre 
and expanding above and below. The lintel of the doorway consists of two curved, 
dragon-like ornaments, which are^ surmounted by a row of the figures of i6 fta/s or 
^fints with Sakra n the middle, 3 akra or Indra is the lord of ail and Is the 

"Recording Angel of Buddhism," and his presence as a tutelary deity is required 
m the transaction of public business as well as in the performance of religious 
ceremonies, ^akra’s abode is called the " Tavatirhsa" or the "Heaven of the 
Thirty-three dffi^as." What Sakra is to Tavatirhsa, j,e., supreme and dominant, 
so is the sovereign to his kingdom. 

On the outer edge of each jamb and attached to a line of rosettes is a roiv of 
the figures of seven divas; and, at the foot of the inner edge of each jamb, is also 
the figure of a deva. Beiow the lintel the number of devas represented, exclusive 
of the two figures on the top of the jambs and of the sun-god and moon-god, is 
i6; and above it, the number is the same; over all presides the Sakra. Thus the 
total number of devas shown is "Thirty-three," corresponding to that of the 
" Tavaiimsa." 

The Burmese Kings claimed descent from the Solar and Lunar dynasties of 
Indlii ; hence it was essential that this genealogy should be symbolized on the centre 
of the jamb ; to the left of the occupant is depicted the figure ol a peacock, which 
represL'nts the sun, and facing it on the right jamb is the figure of a hare, which 
represents the moon. According to the Aryan or Indian custom, the right is the 
side of honour, as with the right hand are associated dignity, courage, and strength; 
but, according to Mongolian or Chinese custom, the left is the side of honour, becanso 
the right is the working or servile hand, and because with the left band are associated 
repose and peace, which are enjoyed by the master rather than by the slave. It 
is to harmonize with Mongolian custom that the sun, as the superior of the tw’o, 
is represented on the left, and the moon on the right. This is, indeed, a striking 
instance of the commingling of Aryan and Mongolian ideas in Burma. Over the 
peacock and the hare are placed respectively the sun-god and the moon-god. On the 
top of each jamb is udeva holding a fan or ihowrt made of Yak hair, w'hich is in¬ 
cluded in the regalia of a king. These two devas are bearers of the emblem of 
sovereignty of their King Sakra, 

There remain only two more figures requiring explanation. They are attached 
to the centre of the folding door of gilt iron screen work, On the left is BrahmS, 
and on the right Sakra, the former being the superior of the two. At the coro¬ 
nation of a Burmese King, the assistance of these two deities, as well as that of 
ViOTu, was Invoked, in their capacity as Hindu gods, rather than as devas of the 
Buddhist cosmogony. 

The Hluitaw and its appurtenances, having become unsafe, have been de- 
molished, and the Lion Throne has been deposited in the Indian Museum at Calcutta. ' 

To the east of the Tooth-relic Tower is King Thibaw’s monastery (A-5 on plan . ^ 

and Plate XX). It is an elaborately carved b'dlding of exquisite proportions, and^ 
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ferres as a perfect modd of stmiJar structures throughout the country. On the site 
of this Kyaung lived Thibaw when he was an obscure Prince, whom nobody ever 
expected to see on the throne of Upper Borma. He donned the yellow garb, and 
passed his time laboriously and strenuously in the midst of Pali palm*leaf martn^ 
scripts. It was from the cloister that he ivas suddenly and unexpectedly summoned 
to assume regal power. When he became king, he built this monastery in order to 
commemorate his past happy life in learned seclusion. 

This building faces north on account of circumscribed space. It consists of 
four divisions, t'ifis. .* 

ff) The Pyafkat sauHg with the seven-roofed spire, or the chapel, where images of 
Buddha are kept; 

(n) the Sanugaungt or the Master’^ quarters, where the or presiding Abbot, lives i 

(rV'O the Sauit^magyi with triple roofs, or the hall, where lectures are given, ceremonies 
arc held, and junior monks are provided with aportnients; 

(/vj the Bawga sanng, or the dormitory of junior monks- 

When completed by Thibaw in 1879, it ivas heavily gilt. Its loss of gilding has 
made it somewhat tawdry ; but the carving is still well preserved. 

After the British annexation, it was used as a Military Protestant Chapel. 

Entering the second enclosure by the main or Eastern Gate to the right of the 
Hliittaix!, one is confronted by the seven-roofed SImepyaihat, the golden pyramidal 
spire over the Great Audience Hall, which is the pride and glory of the Burmese 
palace as well as its most distinctive feature [A-6 on plan and Plate XXI (n)j. It is 
surmounted by a it or umbrella of iron-work resting on a sikra. The umbrella is the 
symbol of sovereignty, and the sikta of divine right. Next comes a lotus-bud 
capital of duplicated and inverted form. Below these are the seven pyramidal roofs 
n-ith carved gables. The original pfank roofing of this and other Palace buildings 
was replaced with corrugated iron by King Mindon. Prince Siddhartha, before he 
became Buddha, had, for his summer residence, a palace or mansion with seven 
storeys ; and this model was probably adopted in Burma presumably because of its 
tropical climate. Under the spire is placed a Lion Throne facing the Great Audience 
Hall. The Chief Queen was invariably present sitting on the right of the King, 
whenever a levis was held. The Heir Apparent and the principal Ministers of State 
took their seats on the left of the king, while the seats on the right were reserved for 
officials of lesser dignity. Foreign embassies were received in this Hall, and three 
times a year, vis,, at the Burmese New Year in .April, at the beginning of Buddhist 
Lent in June, and at the end of Lent in October, the King and his Chief Queen 
received the homage of their subjects. No ladies were admitted into this Hall, their 
homage on the above occasions being received m the Lily Throne Hall at the' west 
end of the Palace. 

The spire, as the emblem of sovereignty, must be shikoed or koT^toined to 
by all tributary Chiefs and their Ministers, whenever ihey visited the capital or 
whenever they received Royal presents or decrees in their own Slates. He who 
refused to conform to this cusioin was declared to be a rebel and was accused of 
high treason. Even criminals, before execution, had to kneel down and prostrate three 
times towards the Palace spire as a farewell act of allegiance and fidelity to the 
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Throne and Persoti of the King, A similar custom obtains in China, and it finds a 
arallel among Moslems facing towards Mecca, and among Jews facing towards 
Jerusalem whenever they are engaged in prayer, aitd in the eastw'ard position of 
Christians reciting the creed. 

It would be interesting to trace the migration of this seven*roofed spire from ibe 
land of its birtli, itrs,, KapiTavastu (Nipal) and Magadha (Bihar) to Kashmir, Tibet. 
Assam, Manipur, Burma, China, Siam, Cambodia, and Java. In China, it may be 
remarked, the shape of the structure is not tapering or pyramidal, but cylindrical and 
uniform, while the inside is hollow and may be ascended to the uppermost storey bv 
means of steps. But there, as elsewhere, the number of storeys is always odd, vts,, 
3, 5. 7, or g, reflecting the prototype in Kapilavastu. 

The separation of the sexes in State ceremonies necessitated the provision of a 
different hall for ladles, and the Lily Throne Hall [Vllt on plan, and Plate XXI (i)J 
W’as assigned for this purpose. This Hall is an exact counterpart of the Lion Throne 
Hall and was used for similar ceremonies. In November 1901, the Viceroy, Lord 
Curzon, held a Darbar in it, and ils surroundings and associations lent an air of 
splendour and magniflcence befitting the occasion. It Is now occupied by the tipper 
Burma Club, hut the quarters of the latter are to be removed as soon as possible. 

In this connection, it may be interesting to note that in the Palace there were 
eight thrones proynded for the King and Chief Queen. 

These were (marked I to VTll on plan) ; — 

(t) The Lion Throne in the Great Audience Hall ; 

(3) The Brahmani Goose Throne in the Ancestral Hall ; 

(3) The Elephant Throne in the Pri^y Council Hall ; 

(4) The Bee Throne in the Glass Palace ; 

(5) The Conch Throne in the Morning Levde Hall ; 

(6) The Deer Throne in the Soulhern Hall ; 

(7) The Peacock Throne In the Northern Hall ; 

(8) The Lily Throne in the Ladies' 

The distinctive name of each Throne, with the exception of the Lily Throne, 
is due to the nature of the two figures placed before it as well as of those placed 
in the small square niches cut In the pedestal. The Lion Throne or Sibasana was 
evidently derived from Kapilavastu, The lion is the king among beasts and denotes 
courage, strength, endurance, and poiver. Gautama Buddha was called Sakya^iha,* 
the " Lion of the Sakya Claji,” and Narasiha,” the " Lion amongst Men,'* When 
Suddhodana, the father of Buddha, died, his remains were placed in a coffin, which 
w*as set ''upon the throne ornamented with Itons,”^ Ruli, son of Pasenadl, King of 
Kosala, was sitting on a Lion throne '* when he was sarcastically reviled by members 
of the S^kya clan for presuming to sit on the throne, he being of ignoble birth. 

At the first Buddhist Council, held immediately after Buddha’s death in 543 P-C., 

“ Kashtapa appointed that Ananda should sit on the Lion Throne, with a thousand 
secretaries before him. They took down his words while he repeated the D/tartaa 
he had heard it from Buddha.** ® __ 

'CdkinV Chintu Buildhttm, page. .14. * Ititi, page 4;. •pages fiji 63. 
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The Bee Thfoiie (Bhamarasana) in the Hman Nan or Glass Palace ; the Elephant 
Thrx>ne (Gijasatia) In the or Priv\' Council Hall, and the Brahmani Goose 

Throne (Haj^isasana) in th-i Ancestral Hall, ivere evidently derived from the Talaings, 
whose power was supplanted by the Burmese. A beehive was regarded as an omen 
of power and prosperity t and it is recorded in Talalng histoty that, during thereienof 
Wareru (r28v-i3o6 A.D,), a hive of bees settled on one of the city gates of 
Martaban, and gladdened the heart of the King. 

“ Byeditik '' is a Talalng word signifying a room for young Ministers in attendance, 
and, as a State Department, it corresponds to the Board of Civil appointments at 
Peking, Whenever the King attended in person the Council of the w«s, he 

would sit on the Elephant Throne. A Cakra^artin or Universal Monarch must 
have a while elephant called the Uposatha ; and the elephant serves as one of the 
symbols of soverelgiity. 

The Harhsa bird or Brahmani Goose was sacred to the Talaings. h signifies 
purity, dignity, and gentleness. One of the three main divisions ^of their country 
w’as named after it and called ** Haihsavath* *' (the modern Hanthawaddy), It w'as in 
the Goose Throne Hall that golden figures of the Kings and Chief Queens of the 
Alompra dynasty were kept and adored by the reigning sovereign. Prayers in the 
Pali language were specially composed for recitation whenever offerings were made 
to these figures. 

The Conch Throne (Sahkhasana) and Lily Throne (Padum^ana ' were apparently 
derived from Vaisi.iavaism. One of the many hands of a figure of Vlsnu holds a 
Conch Shell, and Vlsnu and Laksmf are depicted as seated on a throne supported by 
a lotus. The Lily Throne also stands on a lotus In full bloom. 

The Deer Throne (Migasana) and Peacock Throne (Mayurasana) recall the 
hunting habits of the Kings of the Maurya dynasty of Magadha- Hunting was of 
two kinds ; liunting of quadrupeds with dogs/ and hunting of birds with falcons. The 
quarry of deer, etc., was e.xhibited in the Southern Hall, and that of birds In the 
Northern ; and sealed on the throne, the King would discuss the topics of ihe chase 
with his attendants. The introduction of Buddhism, which forbids the taking of life, 
changed the character of these two thrones. Seated on the Deer Throne the King 
would inspect the offerings to be made to monks, and seated on the Peacock Throne/ 
he would review troops, races, and tournaments. 

At one time, it was seriously suggested that the Palace should be demolished lest 
hopes as to the revival of the Burmese Monarchy should be kept alive ; but fortu¬ 
nately wiser counsels prevailed, and the main buildings were kept Intact. In this 
connection, the words of the \nceroy. Lord Curzon, recorded in his Minute dated 
the 2nd December 1901, may be cited:— 

" Moreover, Its survival and maintenance are both a compliment to the sentiments 
of the Buimese race, showing them that we have no desire to obliterate the relics of 
the past sovereignty, and a reminder that it has now passed for ever into our hands. 
I attach no value to the plea that the Burraans will be led by the preservation of the 

Tlif sTiciflnt Iddiflfl mstcin of liuniing ultli ddg^ hi rererrrd to at page 363 of McCrindle** Asuittfi tndia ; 
iU M^xandir tkf 

* The aucicfii tfidlan custf-m of rearing tame peaEockii md lame phEawnts is rcfet™! lo »t page 3fll, iW, 
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Palace to think that there Is a chance that the Monarchy will one day be restored. 
Any such fanciful notion, even if it exists, cannot long survive. No one believes for a 
moment, because we preserve and are restoring the palaces of the Mu gh als at Agra, 
that we contemplate placing that dynasty again on the throne.” 

In November 1901, Lord Ciirzon made a minute inspection of the Palace, and 
arranged for its evacuation by the Upper Burma Club, Garrison Church, and certain 
Government Offices, as also for the dismantling of the Hlutiaw and the repair and 
restoration of the wooden pavilions on the walls of Fort Dufferin. As slated above, 
the Lion Throne in the Hlutta'm was removed to Calcutta and set up In the Indian 
Museum there. In accordance with the orders issued by His ExceUency, estimates 
were framed and sanctioned as follows! — 

CaDStraction of new pavilions on the walls of Fort Dufferin . Rs. 431968 
Repairs to existing pavilions „ 23,000 

Restoration of Palace buildings ...... i, 5>2So 


Total . Rs. 73,248 


Originally, there were 4S pyaihati or pavilions on the walls of Fort Dufferin, 
namely, 4 at the comers, la over the gateways, and 32 occupying intermediate posi¬ 
tions between the gateways. The comer pyathat^ are larger than the intermediate 
ones, but have the same number of roofs, namely, 5- Seven out of the 4S pavilions 
had disappeared owing to destruction by fire or natural decay ; and, by March 1903, 
5 new ones had been constmeted. Out of the remaining 4*1 37 were in need of 
minor repairs, as re-roofing, putting in new eaves and carving, and substituting new 
posts for those decayed. The execution of all the necessary repairs has been nearly 
completed, only three pavilions rcraaming to be taken in hand. 

In the Burmese King’s time, the gateways, the curlains masking them, and the 
bridges across the moat were all whitewashed, white no less than red being the 
colour of Burmese Royalty. After the British annexation of Upper Burma, the Public 
Works Department had these structures coloured light grey. Under ffis Excellency's 
orders, the original whitewash has been restored. 

As stated above, in the early days of the British annexation, some of the Palace 
buildings were fitted up for use as offices, churches, or residences. These, namely, 
the Post Office, Telegraph Office, Forest Office, four private quarters, Carvers 
Workshop, Irrigation Superintending Engineer's Office, Conservator of Forests 
Office, Western Division, Major General’s quarters, and two elephant sheds were 
vacated and dismantled, as they were of no architectural or historical value, and the 
materials were sold bv public auction. The Frtitestant Church, Roman Catholic 
Church, and Upper BuAna Club still continue to occupy buildings on the Palace plat¬ 
form, because the questioji of the British troops remaining in Mandalay is still under 
consideration. But, as soon as the question is settled, the present quarters wUl be 
vacated. It has been decided to maintain the building now used as the Roman 
Catholic Church as long as it lasts. All traces of the recent occupation of the rooms, 
such as wall-papers, punkah brackets, doors, windows, and skylights not forming part 
of the origmal buildings, have been removed, together with the whitewash. The 
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buddings from which whitewash has been removed, viith the exception of three 
in ten or rooms mentioned below, have been painted red. 

In KingThibaw's time white^’ash was applied to three interior rooms, because 
of their darkness. They have now been re-whitewashed. 

The crimson throne, upon which stood the small gold Images, has been replaced 
behind the throne door where it stood b King Thibaw's time. The Uons that stood on 
either side of the Lbn Throne in the Audience Hall have been recovered, re-gilt and 
replaced. One was recovered from the Palace garden, and the other had to be made. 
Perforated zinc doors behind the throne entrances have been repaired; and all thrones 
have been properly placed aith reference to the relative position between them and 
the ■atnbrella stands The masonry pillars outside the Peacock Throne have been re- 
erected perpendicularly. The panels, with glass incrustations, have been replaced In 
their original position with the exception of the Club dining-room panels. The latter 
will be restored when the Club quits its present quarters. The water tanks, which 
were ori^nally too near the platform, have been removed further away. All the 
vacated buildings have been cleaned, and great care has been taken to preserve, as 
far as possible, the original gilding or red lacquer paint. The gilt or painted portions 
were carefully washed, and the accumulated din of years, which gave the buildings a 
tawdry and dilapidated appearance, has been removed. A new Circuit house also has 
been built, and the Circuit rooms in the Palace have been vacated. 
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References to Plan. 


A. —T Zttawun Figures of the Royal ancestors ' 

B. — J ivtrc kept liefr* 

C. —TTic King here held his morning hT/t^e. It 

itanapen between two room 

in the western of which (DJ Lhe King 
was fieAlcc] with his attendanlis. 

E*'—^The Gla^ Palace. The western half is 
one large room dI great heights Here 
the Royal nnptiab w^ere celebrated, ft 
was also a Royal nursery^ and offerings 
were here presumed to Royal infants^ 
The body of King Mindon lay in state 
here, on the Water Feast thronej w hich 
stands at the western side of the room^ 
The wcslem half of the building is 
divided into smalJer rooms used as rob^ 
ing rooms. 

F. —Ntiraery. 

G. —Daily attendance room for Queens. 

H. —The King and Queen^s special living room. 

I.—A kind of drawing room^ where the Court 

met to witness theatrical dinlays in the 
theatre on the south side* The stage is 
miw cleared awa}% 

).^Originally the Qneen^s room. Thibawr'a 
el dost "child was bom here^ but Supayalat 
n€%*eT regularly inhabited iti 

K, —Tabindaing House. Made over fay King 

Mindon lo the Salin Princess, the 
daughter of the Unban Queen, w hom be 
intended to be the bHde oi the next 
King. On the death of the Saliu 
cessp it was made over to Supayalal^s 
EiSter. 

L. —SelndOn House, The residence of the 

Dowager Queen, Snpayalat*s mother, 

M, —The Northern" 

Palace. 

N. ^The Western 

Palace, 

D— 

P.—The Southern 
Palacct and 
the range 
of houses 
behind. 

The road rnnning down the centre^ east and 
west, was called the Samok road aod 
led to acourtvardi in the cenlre of which 
stood the Lily Throne. This courtyard 
was called the Sainok# and in the memth 
of May, a maae was construcled and 
brilliantly illuminated, through which 
the Court passed in proce.'Sian* The 
houpes on the north and south of (h!s 
courtyard were inhabited, in K^n^^ 


Mindnn^s lime, by QueenSj in Thifaaw's 
time, by Princesses, 

/ff .—Serv ants" houses. 

Q.—The Kiog^s private treasury. 

Quarters of the personal body-guard. 

T.—^An evening sitting rOOm^ 

—Privy Council Chiinfaef, 

V.—Observatory tower and favourite resort of 
Sup^yafat. From it she isaLched the 
British troops enter Mandalay. 

\Vr —The new house buiU For, but never o^ed 
bjj the white elephant. 

X.—^Cut up into various small rooms for lea- 
makingr kitchenj and a photographic 
studio. 

\\—By Mai k, or Treasury ofScep where the 
At win Wuns or Privy Councillors sat. 

2/—House for Pwfes, native theatcioaJ perform- 
arices. The open space east of Z was 
naed for racia and various sports on 
horseback. 

A-i.—The Clock Toiver w'here the gong and 
dntm sounded the watches. 

A- 3 -—Also a high tower in which a tooth of 
Gautama Buddha w'as enshrined^ 

A*3.—King Mindon's Tomb^ 

A* 4 + — Hluttaw or Supreme Coiiiidl Hatl. 

A-j,—A richly decorated Monastery, on ihe 
site of which King Thibaw spent fbe 
period of his priesthood- 

A-6.—Golden Spire over the Great Audienre 
Hall. 

ZZ.—The South Garden Pakce. It wai^ u^ed 
as a kiud ol picnic hou-ie by King 
ThlbaWp and it as in the front verandah 
of this house tliat he was taken prisoner 
by Colonel Sladen in November iS8j. 

I, _Lion 'riironc in the Great AudtcBce Halt, 

uwd three times a yCctr for [he reception 
of Feudatory Chiefs, Ministers^ and 
Members of the Royal Famil}?- 

II, —Goose Throne. 

|[[ ^Ek-phant Throne in tie ByMaik. 

IV-—Bee Throne. 

V,—Conch Throne* 

VL—Deer Throne- 

Vll,—Peacock Throne. 

Vili,_Lily Throne^ where the ladles were 

received. 


Houses made over to 
inferior Queen* In Kmg 
I MifidOn's lime ; iu King 
^Thibaw's Ume, to Prin¬ 
cesses, aod used as wait* 
ing rooms for maids-of- 
honour. 














EXPLORATION AND RESEARCH. 


C ONSIDERING the vast and promising field which India offers for exploration, 
the record of what has been done in it during the past year may appear to be 
a somewhat meagre one. But it must be remembered that it is the preservation of 
the known monuments rather than the exploration of the unknown which has the first 
claim upon the time of the Survey Officers, and in the majority of the Circles the 
duties connected w'Hh conservation have recently demanded almost uninterrupted 
attention Only two excavations have been carried out—the one in the extreme south 
of the Peninsula, the other within a few miles of its northern frontier; and in neither 
case has the digging been on an extensive scale. In Madras, Mr. Rea has continued 
his exploration of the prehistoric site at Adittanalltlr, confining himself, as in the 
previous season, to excavating in the vast cemetery—said to cover more than a hundred 
acres—from which nearly thirty years ago Dr. Jagor obtained his collection of 
antiquities for the Berlin Museum. In details this cemetery \s of a generally uniform 
character; waste or rocky ground, as usual, has been selected for the huri.ils, and the 
graves are either sunk In rows in the solid rock, or excavated at irregular intervaJs 
in the gravelly soil. Each of the pits thus formed contains one or, occasionally, two 
urns, ranging from four to nine feet in diameter and from six to fifteen in height, in 
which the corpse, or some portion of it, was placed. A few of the urns are fitted with 
spouts, and a few with horns on the inside of the rim, from which Mr. Rea conjec¬ 
tures that vessels or other articles were suspended Complete skeletons are rare • 
more usually a selection of bones only is found, or in some cases none at all. As 
none of the bones show signs of having been calcined, and no other traces ol cremation 
occur, it must be inferred that in the majority of cases' mutilation was resorted to, 
before the bodies were placed in the urns, or, possibly, that they were exposed to the 
vultures, and only such bones collected for burial as remained after the fiesh had been 
devoured. It might conceivably be imagined that many of i he bones had rotted away 
through age, the bodies themselves having been buried intact, but such an hypothesis 
is effectually disproved bv the smallness of some of the urns and the narrowness of 
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their leonihs A noteworthy feilnre of these hurials are the swords, spears, and 

other weapons found point downwards around the tims, as if thrust there by the 
n.oome.5 at the gtave. Weapons and implements of won are the osual offcriop m 
alf the eraves, along witn a variety of eartheowate vessels of fine fabric, Minetimes 
contaiofng the husks td grain, household utensils, or oe^sionally 
the richer dass of graves are found gold frontlets' bound over the forehead of the 
dead bronze ornaments, and other objects denoting a oertatn degree of Ime. A 
description of selected specimens Irom all these nSetmgs, eacept the ctwam.c ^r«. 
which’^are reserved for a future Report, will be found m tbe special article dutoted to 
the Tinnevellv eseavations. The whole eolleclion made dunng tne ps. season, 
amounting to over 4.o«> oltlects, has been conveyed to the Madras Mupum, where, 

I ondersMd, it will be kept together and ezWbrted along with the previous season 

finds in a room to be bmlt for the purpose. 

As rewards the period and people to which these mhomattons bel^g the 

excavator Wmsell coojeetuies that they are to be ascribed to f^. 

when those people were Supreme in this part of Snuthen. India, and that the com- 

, j. a,,„ tr.ice or tradition of the peculiar mode of sepulture 

t::ierhTrsra:l :L: doe ^ the .-erthrow of ihePkpdya 

power hv the Cholas. The same burial euSom, he thinks 

L Palfavas abo. The general considerations upon which Mr. Keei bases ns 

"irHf 

and Ph.,dya coins see — 1Z 

it is reasonable to XhahitltiTs of Ihe living ate related to, and probably 

people. That the ^ secerns Bkely enough, and the 

contemporary witli, the r ^ g R discoverv on two of the totm sites of ceramic 
Uhelihood is the tombs. Bo, on other town sites 

wares similar to tho. ^ diftiircnt from any found among 

Mr. Rea teutar s " ^ ^ m several ways i for ins,anee. 

the tombs. This ditterence, no b in the upper- 

.here may he a considerable cLeteries, for it is hardly 

most strata of ihe towns and srenerations of those who 

protahle that the bones « MV ^ parlicular class of ware was used 

l"lTur"'-;T'same'^^^ as .he Htruseans used theh peculiar 

Ginerar)' urns, or the .\lheniaris them lekytJtot. they mark the site 

In the case of the AdittanaSlur remains, Mr. Kea suggests inai j , , , 

In the case or tne Pandvas, nhich was aftenvards abandoned, 

of the well known capital seaport oI the > _ _--- 

----— .A , < flit^sv iKat tJio could nor powihly have bfofl used rs 

‘ The gold frotillrt. are of thm ?o\A leaf. iubstimtiHl by the retecions of the dffad. * ho no 

in real Hfr. Thej ate mere imitaiMWi- *>' ^ S instances of this economital piety iwwd* 

dciuU kept thP reoft snhsta.li,-d ^ lAT'!, Schlienwnn, PUC? ^56- nor. 

Ckitffifrs in Grtti fintory, p. 34-U E. B. Th luf. p 
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when the sea had receded from It, in favour of the more modern KarEtai ‘ to which also 
its name aas presumably transferred. If Mr. Rea is dght (and the phyaleal features 
of the cguntry and the .rajmnance of the AdUtanallOr site, as compared stitb that of 
orkai, certainly warrant his supposition), then it is inspiring to reflect that tn the site 
of Aeuganlyaiarredr-oe may rediseover the ancient KoX^ou as it was known to the 
rwk wMcre and possibly, too, some definite traces of an early connection with the 
trade of the Western world. On the other hand, it most be admitted that this theory 
.s ^ yet onsnpported by evidence from any of the finds themselves, and it is osele« 
perhaps to speculate as to where the truth lies, either in regard to this identification or 
in regard to the date and ethnic origin of the graves, until further escavations have 
eeo prosecuted among both the cemeteries and the town sites, and the material 
already accumulated subjected to a more critical study than h.ts yet been possible 


At nc.fl.r tho ^ortli-‘\V&stGrTfc i' ■ 

carried out during March and Apnl by Dr. Vogel arid niysdT IrhllhrthTTl T"* 
been identi^fied as that of PoskalavaH, the ancient capital of Gandhara. anTthe 1“^ 
nnportant histortcal centre ,n the Province, and hopes were emenained that Iw inTh 
light upon some femaius of the ancient Akrondis or . r* ■ ■ . ‘night 

character to those which have been viclded with mon ^ ‘quiues of a difTereni 

tioo of Buddhist religious buildings, c„“aX'tie’’ t “"’f 

of mounds which cover the face of the couptrv either sindv * ^ ^ "timber 

is that known as the Ba/a ffisSr, or High Fori' and it haf V"ll"" 

this was a fortified ei.adel in Prs-Muha..im2„“ s wtl as“ 

though a recent writer would have us believe that it marks th*. ‘ < 3 ays. 

Digging on this mound was begun by sinking three lines of ^ f 

Most of these pits yielded nothing bm po 

western side some massive walls of the typical tiud'dhist ina^*^ ^t^tiquities, but on the 

could no. wel, have been erected for any^L. fi^enwro ‘“bt'’ 

qucnlly dispose of lbs theory of the Bm iyiisr being nolhL hot ?h 
Buddhist A further trial trench, descending some twcnlv lent ' * 

the moond, revealed only a Muhammadan building of comparand ! krt ■ 

Another considerable inoond, on the further bank of the Sva‘t c 

known as MlrXiyir^,, where an earlier excavator believed tbs, K i, a 
faundatiops ol a Buddhist sttpa, and where topograpLal con M 
gest^ that the famous memorial of the Hyi^Gift might be locared T 

^ ^at^P^^o^ea^o^o^e^w^la of some dwelling. 

.de„t.fi.dbyB^hnpCt. dt.dlwithlheK.^,t„. n.ex.,ic^r4 by ,J.« B.lhor J thj ft j** "-e wa. 

Gft^k wnf«-s. When the siJiing ot the river T.lmrapnrnr. a„d ,hp g ' fL ^rylhr^i. and 

AdittAnoKijr tn be ftitsakw, K^tkai Tras nu doubt on the ^ coast. Uis nurt, “a, c«H»=d 

nEf, and thotu^h the samr (feulngfcal causes, Ktirkai at a later date rare olaiv. tn like man- 

whiel. has In i«r« been fsiperseded by Tutlcorb. As r^i^ards the ^ 

name nf Kayal has tin,* been given tc Ihe vtl)a|re Kayalpsuannm on the „as- ^ fi^Tl ^ 

P- 3731 Jndtat Aaf.^ VI, p, So, sijq,) '* s .Wnrea Pi>U^ V«L 11, 
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belonging, approsimattly, to the twelfth century A.D. j but not far from the base of 
the hillock were afterwards discovered some trails of the ordinary Buddhist masonry, 
and beneath them, in an earlier stratum, the remains of some brick structures, vihich, 
from the evidence of several coin finds, would seem to date back to the first century 
B.C. The discovery of these early brick remains was made only two or three days 
before the season's work was brought to dose, but the few minor antiquities which 
they yielded augured hopefully for future excavation on the spot. 

Prominent among the considerations which caused ChSrsada to be placed first 
on the list of sites to be excavated In the Frontier Province, was the fact that two 
inscriptions in Kharostht had been foutid there, and the hope that others might 
be recovered. One of these inscriptions, now In the British iluseum, had been 
unearthed by the peasants m a small mound, known as PalMil Dheri. about miles 
to the north-west of Charsada, and it seemed advisable to follow up the clue bv ex* * 
cavaling further on the same spot. Our hopes were not disappointed, for we obtained 
another votive inscription cut on ihe stone pedestal of a statue, and three more 
written in ink on earthenware vessels, recording their presentation to a community 
of monks. The inscriptions on these vessels are ot special interest, as the practice 
of inscribing polterv in this way with dedicatory' records was pieculiarlv common In 
ancient Greece, but almost unknown, 1 believe, in India,^ and ive should, perhaps, 
be justified in seeing in them another trace of Hellenic influence. Among the 
minor finds from the same place were a considerable number of iveU-executed, but 
unfortunately mutilated, sculptures. The building, among the remains of w'hich 
these antiquities were found, vras undoubtedly but practically ah that was 

left of it ivas a paved courtvard surrounded bv low wallji, and a paved area 
towards the west • masses of charred remains showed that the superstructure had 
been of wood. 

!n another ^mall mound, knoivn as DherJ, not far from the one above, 

the base of a ruined was brought to light, containing at its centre a relic 

casket w'ith some fragments of bone,|^a copper coin, identified as one of Zeloniiies, 
and some other minor objects, i Other sculptures were also found in trie courtyard 
of this iiilpii, but they betrJy for the most part a distinct decadence of style 
as compared with those from Palafu Dheyi. If any reliance could be placed on the 
evidence ot a single coin,* we might use it to prove that this stupa was erected 
either during, or not long subsequent to, the reign of Zeionises, and we might even 
go a step further and surmise that some at It-ast of the sculptures found around 
the sfUpa are contempararv with it, and then we might infer, from their generally 
superior finish, that the sculptures from PSlSlU Dhtvi are of a still earlier date. But 
the evidence, in my opinion, seems too slender on which to build any such conclu- 
stons, thnugh it cannot be altogether passed over in silence. 

From tlie same country of Gaitdhara comes the small collection of gold 

• Maswn menttofts "an itiKriptbon MTiitcn in irk ” afound n.n rarlhenwrare vesadl found in o mpe nt IHidda 
in Afi^ltAiiistnn. Arittaa Anii^uitt p., fjo, 

* Doih Gcncnil Cunnirghttni and Mr. l'efmiss<pn ftFJiiine that one uf tlw lopeui dSs*ov*ered by tne tornifr 
Manikyaia. vas ct^ied in thcfdgn of Zeionbc}, Lecause onuof itial Salrap’i coins was found In it. Cf, 

a. S. I’nl, t1, p. i!> 7 , and Tft>iian and Eoittrn ArMltcUntt p. 
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jewellery, shown in Plate XXVIll (n), the greater part of which vias rescueti by 
Colonel H. A. Deane from a large find made by the peasants at Tordher, and deposited 
by him in the Labor Muaeum, The extreme rarity of ancient Indian gold-work, 
whether Hindu or Buddhist, makes the recovery of These ornaments of exceptional 
value, and it is instmctive, in view of what has been written about the origin of 
Gandhara art, to observe the serni-Eastem. semi-Western character of their style and 
technique, and the close connection which exists betw'een them and certain articles of 
jewellery belonging to the pre-Christian era from Western Asia. 


A hasty visit which Mr. Cousens paid to the liiile village of Ter, near the 
western borders of H. H, the Nizam's Dominions, rciulted in the discovery there 
of a very early site containing important Hindu, Buddhist, and jalna remams and 
among them several structural buildings, in a comparatively first-rate state of pre¬ 
servation. The Village of Ter had already been identified by Dr. Fleet with the 
ancient Tagara, mentioned by Greek writers as the great trading centre of the 
Dakhm as enrly as the first century A.D.. and referred to in native ep,graphic records 
of ihe tenth and e eventb cemuries as still being a town of some considerafal. 
importance. Dr. Fleet s idemtfication was based upon the simiLrity of the two 
names and the indications as to the position of Tagara given in the ancient 
geographers; but no actual examinatum of the site had ever been made, and it was in 
the hope of finding some monumental remains either to prove or disprove Dr. Fleet’s 
t eorj I that Mr^ Cousens undertook his journev to the olarp ThJc* i-. 

cone us.ve e».den.= on the po,„t, bu, ,he reoidn, op„„ „,Meh he lighted 

attest at any rate the existence of an important tonm on this spot as earlv ac thf. 
Wh C«.,U7 A_D., and in .hi. wa, .her hive very practical aappor. Or. F 
den .fication. The* remains consist of a series of extensive moonds covered “uh 
bnek aod pottery Air,s, and containing atone p<h„t the foundations'of brick walls 

later, mMr.Coarens' opinion, than the fourth rentur, A D lid „ “a 

earlier; and two other temples with hlghlv ornate brick anst ,1 ° 

later age than the CA.ifyfmM ' wood-work, of a slightly 

\Vith such well preserved and important architectural remains rhn . i. 
ground, there is every reason to hope that excavations here will result 
covenes, Ufid possibly also in settling beyond douot the ancient Ze ' 
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iti0num6iitSt Rrc tKcir pyrsmld^I forni of construction, the owr^uround mode of burial 
and the decorative slabs can'ed In relief with figures of men and horses. That they 
are of Muhammadan origin there can be little doubt, and it is this fact which makes 
the presence of the ornamental slabs difficult to explain. Or. "V ogel su^iges^s that 
the figures on these slabs are a Hindu survival, and be compares them with the 
figures on certain Sail stones in the Himalayan districts of the Punjab, but one can¬ 
not help feeling that there is a suspicion of something un-Indian in these carvings, 
especially in the more developed specimens ; and the form of the tombs with their steps 
or tiers diminishing towards the sununU, coupled with the name Sluljiil (Syrian), given 
locally to the over-ground mode of burial, tvould certainly seem to connect them with 
the W est rather than the Mast. Perhaps the immtdiate neighbourhood of J-'ersia on 
the west might warrant the suggestion that these sarcophagi are the remote descen¬ 
dants of the early Persian structural tombs, like the famous one in the valley of the 
Murgh-ab, identified as the resting-place of Cyrus, the son of Cambyses | ’ or it may be 
that they were actually introduced by immigrants from Asia Minor, where many 
x:xaniples may be found of analogous structures. 


Pr. Vogel's description of the Hinldau tombs concludes the account of new 
arch biological discoveries made by the Survey. The other special articles included in 
this section of the * Annual" are concerned with inquiries into the origin or history of 
monuments that have long been known to us. These monuments are the Iron Pillar 
at Dhar, and the Mughal buildings in the Lahor Fort. As regards the former, Mr. 
Cotisens advances good reasons for disbelieving the generally accepted opinion that 
the pillar was erected as a lamp-post or support for a beacon fire, and argues with a 
greater show' of probability t hat it was a jayasianibha, or column of victoiy, set up 
before one of the temples, and surmounted originally by some image or symbol, 
perhaps a Garutta or triinla. The history which Mr. Cousens reconsiructs for the 
pillar previous to its attempted removal by Sultan [^abadur ^ah, of Gujarat, is 
somewhat more problematical. In speaking of this attempted removal, Jahangir men¬ 
tions that the pillar was on that occasion accidentally broken into two pieces, measuring 
23 and 13 feet, respectively. These two pieces still exist at Dhar, and Mr. Cousens is 
of opinion that a third and smaller piece, which until recently was lying at MandU, 
belonged originally to the same pillar. He ingeniously surmises that the pillar 
was set np in the first instance at Mkpdh—perhaps by Arjunavarmadeva—in com* 
memoration of a victory over Gujarat t that it was overthrown and broken into two 
pieces by the Muhammadans, when they conquered Malvi at the beginning of the 
fourteenth century; that the larger of the two pieces was removed to Dhar by Dilavar 
Hhnn GliQri about a hundred years later, and placed in front of the mosque just erected 
by him; and that tins tvaa the piece w’hich Jahangir states was broken into tw'o 
pieces by Bahadur Shah. 

In his notes on the Lahor Fort, NOr Bakh^l] has collected together a number of 

’ Cf. Perrot (± I/iitoiri Jt t'aii tfaiif i’aniiguiU, Tome V., Figs. 329.3^51 CmT->n, F’ernu Vot. 

Jl.pp, 75 sqq. 
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passages from native authorities which throw much Fresh light on the history of its 
buildings. The fact which these passages establish beyond a doubt, is that the 
Chboti Khwabgah and the Dnvan-i-'AniTO {both here and in Agra Port) were built by 
^ah Jahan. They make it practically certain, too, that the building known as the 
Shish Mahall, or Muthamman Burj, is no other than the Burj, erected by ^h 
Jahan, and that the Naubkha also is to be ascribed to the same Emperor, and not, as 
formerly supposed, to his successor, Aurangzeb. Other conclusions of interest, which 
Nar Bakbsh deduces from the authorities cited, are that the famous tile work on the 
extenor oF the Palace wall, which hitherto has invariably been attributed to Jahangir 
belongs m reality to Shah Jahan’s reign; that AkbaPs Diw5n-i.'Amm was the build^ 
mg m the rear of the present Diwan-i-'Amm, once surrounded by an arcade, which has 
now isappeared j and that the marble pavilion between the KJjwabgah and the 
^ah Burj probably dates from ^ah Jaban's reign, 

J* H, M, 


PREHISTORIC ANTIQUITIES IN 
TINNEVELLY. 


P REHISTORIC burial sites are especial!v numerous ni the gravelly mounds or 
low hills of the Tinnevelly District, adjoining the valley of the Tamrapanii 


river. 

These slopes, as Dr. Caldwell has pointed out,‘ occur along the course of the 
river, and Formed its primeval banks. On them ancient remains may he looked for. 
The ground, between them and the river, being low and marshy, and at times subject 
to sudden floods, no ancient remains of habitations or sepulchres may be there ex¬ 
pected to exist. 

In a very extensive series of explotatiDiis of the many sites, situated along the 
course of the river, from PalamcOttah to the sea, I have generally found this to he 
the case, though there are a few exceptions. The mounds and hills stand at very 
frequent intervals ; atid on almost all of them these remains arc found. These sites 
are thirty-eight m number, and are situated at the following places. That at AdiLta- 
nallor is the most important of all- There may still be others that 1 have not seen. 
Rajavalliporambu (i). Palamadai (a), Manappadai (3), Kflanattam (4), Palcsrncmtab 
{5), Krsyapuram (6), Vadakku Vallanadu (7), Vallanadu (8), Agaram (g), Murap- 
panadu (lo), Vasavapp5.purani and .Anavaradanallilr (il), ^ ithalapuram (la), Konga- 
rayakunch! (13). Kamhgulam (14), Adittanalliir (15), Srivaikuniham {^ 6 ), Tinrp- 
poliayamkudi (17), Pudukudi (18), VellQr (19). Kalvai (20), Malavarayanattam (sr), 
Ajvar Tirunagari {22), Alagivamatiavalaparam: and Shembatu ParachCri (23), Ttr- 
ukolQr (24), Appankuil (25), Tentirupperai (16), PoralyCr (27), Angamahgalaiii and 
Kurumbur (28). Ntlumavadi (29), NallQr (30), Siigandalai (31), Kbrkai (32), Mar- 
amaiigalam (33), Kayalpattanam (34)1 and VirapaijdiyapaUanam (35), 

In a few places, such as those near KurumhDr, the ground is not high and gra¬ 
velly, but it is at a sufficient elevation to be beyond the reach of encroachment from 
the river. At VellQr, near Adi tt anal lur, a group of these remains stands m the bed of 
what is now a large irrigation tank ; the site is covered with water for the most of the 


^ p/ Appendi* IW 

The rtumbera in brockets refer to the acCd»np.THyifi^ raap ^ 


^n}, (2j),i and (aSj include two plricei each. 
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year. This tank originally contained seven small tanks or wells, and it has been 
constructed in its present (orm, subsequent to the British occupation. In early 
times, before the river was enclosed by flood banks, the site must have been subject 
to frequent inundations. 

The rule, however, not only in this, but in other districts where 1 have examined 
such remains, is. that, whenever possible, high land, waste or rocky, or such as b 
unsuitable for cultivation, is that W'hich has been generally selected for burial sites, t 
have already remarked on this peculiarity.*^ 

Another fact which these investigations proved is, that in the neighbourhood 
of these sepulchral sites, there is almost invariably found _a site of an ancient habita¬ 
tion. So much was this impressed on me. that, in the course of my investigations, 
whenever 1 saw an ancient tow'ti site, — known by the dark earth strewn with pottery, 
etc., and the presence of ancient coins—t generally found a sepulchral site with 
ums adjolniiig. 

The latter is usually situated on the south side of a town, the south being the abode 
of Varna, the god of death, and thus having, from lime imineniorial, been selected— 
whenever possible- — as the site for burials. It was on this side therefore, of a newly 
found site that 1 first looked, and 1 was seldom disappointed. When 1 tvas, I think it 
may be put down to the alteration of the ground, and removal of the soil, caused by 
extensive clearance of mounds so as to convert the land into fiat rice fields. I observed 
some instances of this, one of which was at Adlttanallar and another at Ttrukolfir, 

As to the precise age of these sepulchral remains, 1 think the proximity of the 
two classes of sites in this district may supply a clue. This may, of course, be 
simply a coincidence, and ihe town site may be much the more modem, being simply 
the re-occupation of a deserted site which may have been a town or village in pre¬ 
historic times contemporary with these burials, But it occurs so often that some 
connection is more than probable. 

rf it were only a coincidence that the neighbourhood of a prehistoric site had 
been ages after selected for habiiation, there would be more than one deposit of 
strata of pottery and such like remains—the prehistoric and the more modern one. 
I have not, however, found such to be the case, and at Kongarayakurichi, adjacent 
to Aditianallflr — but now on the opposite or left bank of the river, through the latter 
having shifted its course during one of the floods—there is only one continuous 
stratum. This is clearly apparent, as the river has cut right through the site, and 
doubtless washed the most of it away. The pottery stratum is distinctly defined in 
the steep river bank some feet below the surface* 

.Admitting the theory of adjacent sites, I searched for one which would suit the 
conditions in the neighbourhood of the Aditlanallur Cemetery, but at first with¬ 
out much success beyond hearing of a traditional account of a town having 
existed here. 

It was only on my third visit that I found the town site of Kohgaravakurichi. 
The existing portion is less than a mile north of Adiitanallur, on the other side of the 
river, being thus correctly placed in relation to the burial ground. Before the river 


‘ Some jjrthutcknc burral plw? in India^ 4^, Sw:. 
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changed its course, the tivo sites were doubtless connected, and the inten'Cning 
ground, now swept over by the river, must almost certainly have been occupied by a 
part of the town. , 

The town site may supply some €\'idence as to the age of the neighbouring pre¬ 
historic remains. KSrkai is a prominent example. They are all by tradition Pandi- 
j,-an sites, they yield Papdiyan coins, some have PSndiyan temples, and at two of them, 
Vallanadu Agaram and Kongarayaknrichi, I found numerous fragments of prehistoric 
polished black and red pottery identical with that found in tombs in the adjoining sites, 
Theljulkofthe broken pottery, however, is quite different from any found in the tombs. 
This might perhaps be accounted for by some of the latter being specially made for 
the purpose, and not for general household use, For which it is too fragile. There are 
pots from the ums "nevertheless which, for strength and shape, might have been so 
used. During a visit to Maramahgalam—^near Korkal“T got a pot which had been 
dug out of one of the urns some lime previously by a villager, who had since used it 
for household purposes. 

In remains, such as these sepulchres, which ha^i’e no unquestionable but onlv cir¬ 
cumstantial evidences of date, which can be variously interpreted’, speculations as to 
their age have of course been and will be many. It has been said they may be 400 or 
they may be 4,000 years old, and none can disprove either assertion. 

It used to be the custom to assign an immemorial antiquity to ev'erything [ntllan, 
qf w'hich the date was unknotvn, and now' perhaps the scale has turned too far in the 
opposite direction i for some will, without sufficient or perhaps any data, at once cotifi* 
denlly state that the tombs cannot be more than a few centuries old; while at the 
same time they will readily accept unquestioned a date of as manv thousands of 
years before the Christian Era fur a Greek or Egyptian tomb or monument as devoid 
of actual evidences of date as these are. 

Possibly Jn these early times, cirilbed India was confined to the seaports, to the 
river-side towns, and to the north of the Peninsula, the interior of Southern India being 
then forests, inhabited by migratory tribes. 

I have no evidence as to the occurrence of such remains in parts of India north 
of the Madras Presidency; but they exist at KOrkai, a seaport well known in ancient 
times, and i>ossibly intimately connected with some of these not far distant sites under 
note, which are scattered along the hanks of the river TamrapartiL 

The river is thought to be the “ Solen " of Ptolemy, by whom also Kurkai Is men¬ 
tioned. KOrkai is said to have been the Capital of the early Pai,idiyans, and one of the 
most important trading places in India, being mentioned in A.D. 80.' It h g miles 
east of Srivaikuntham and r t miles from Adittanallur, 

The prehistoric remains near Korkai are not to be compared in extent to those 
at Adittanallur, and if this is any criterion of early importance, the latter must, in pre¬ 
historic times, have been much the greater place. Adittanallur has undoubtediv been 
a place of some population or extent; and how near tt originaliv stood to the sea is 
now’ unkno;vn ; hut as the sea there is receding, it must have been much nearer than 
at present. 


* Sen'ciFi LisiSi Vot, S, pa^e 31 3. 
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The site of KOrkai was at one time covered by the sea, and though onginallv 
founded on the sea*shore, is now some j miles inland. 

Adittanallar may have been the early seat of trade, and when the sea receded 
Korka. may have been founded as Its seaport. The extensive remains existing at 
Korlcai are mostly of mediaeval times, some of them dating from the times of the 
European trading companies. 

A^inst any theory of » comparatively modern date, far these biiriaJs, it may be 
urged that, m a country so conservative of its customs as India, some form of the iion- 
cremahoii mode of urn bunal-which is that invariably adopted in these skes-nrould 
undoubtedly have survived more or less to the present day; but such is not the case 
W hat circuinstanees could have arisen to cause iis adoption at a late peiiod and its 
sudden rcpiclion Jter a few years- use ? .All evidences are against it. Were it other- 
Wise, the use of the word prehistoric would be a. misnomer. 

Even the traditions of the people, some of which are quoted by Dr. Caldwell ‘ 
have no hmt to give which can help to throw lighten the facts revealed by these ex- 
cavations, nor can any trace of connection between the two be found. Either extreme 
amiqumy or soma Other sufficient cause, there must be to account for this' 
method of sepulture mas peculbr to the indigenous people of the country, and was 
changed through some great cataclysm, such ss an invasion, which residted in the 

diaEu ^ exodus of the original 

.Aso r 

itjn^ Rdmdyanaand MbhahhdraU Pdpdiyan, Ddrvidas, J ctCaretr. 

The Pandiyans iiere in possession of the Tinnevelly District from tb(- P^r!' o t - 
tonealtin.es.> The origind line of tings seems to Le e*,In„rd 1 ™ r. T 
conquest by Rajendra Ch6la in A,D. 1064. to their 

The reigning king at that lime was Virn Pandlya, son of Vikrnma Pandiya T„ 

his lime may be asenbed the cessation of um burial. 1 do not think any of th 

examples are of a later dale, and some of them may be much earlier F ^ ^ 

totanallor site, in several parts nf llie ground, the contents of the ums^diflerT^' 

those found elsewhere. Thus the bronres are only found a, cenantf ^n" 

and comptoe skeletons with few utensils at anolher/and so on. This nw^hi.!, ' 

dtcate a diBcrence in their age, or in the castes which simultaneously niade u " ""r 
the several parts of the burial ground. aneousiy made use of 

Burial urns are largely confined to the Tinneveilv DRirin -snri 

“t:::, xti 

They nimiJarly exist at different places in the Madura Distrin .h l- t 
of the Paodiyan kingdom * ’ chief centre 

^e^fo^th^a^o^e^la^es ,u«ber_„0«h i„ the Pallava country, 

• k- s,™ swu, a,„„S.„.w. tieti^te,. s„, 
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such 3s Hsifsninif n&ur which is & Pctiluva cjivc t6[npl6ji uud it hs-s 1iC€n sug^cstfid 
that it was a contemporary Pal lava custom also. 

It is scarcely possible to suppose that the age of the urns is anterior to that of 
the Pandiyans, ^though even this w'Ould give them a respectable antiquity—and, if 
that is so, this mode of sepulture must have been practised during their epoch, either 
by themselves, or by tribes residing within their limits. It could scarcely have been 
introduced at a later period, or subsequent to the height of the Pandiyati power. I 
have remarked on the proKimity of these burial sites to Pandiyan settlements, and it 
seems more than probable, that the custom of um burial was general in not only the 
Fandhao, but the Pallava Kingdom also. It Is found outside these boundaries, but a 
custom such as this would not have any arbitrar)' territorial limits. It seems most 
probable that it fell into desuetude on the overthrow of the Pandiyan and Pallava 
Kingdoms by the Cholas and scattered parties of the conquered peoples, fleeing 
from their conquerors, may have carried the custom with them to other parts of the 
country, as with the Ivurumbas of the Nilgiris,^ where they may have continued 
their customs for a time, but gradually changed them in favour of the Hindu practice 
of cremation 


The Prehistoric Site at Adittanallur. 

This is the most extensive prehistoric site as yet discovered in Southern if not 
in the whole of India. It covers an area of 114 acres, within which burial urns are 
found, at some places close together, and at others more widely apart. The site was 
first brought to notice in 1876, when it was visited by Dr. Jagor of Berlin, accom¬ 
panied by the Collector of Tintievelly and the District Engineer, 

Some excavations were then carried out, and a considerable number of articles 
found. These consisted of '' upwards of fifty kinds of baked earthenware utensils 
of all siaes and shapes, a considerable number of iron weapons and implements, 
chiefly knives or short sword blades and hatchets, and a great quantity of bones and 
skulls."* * These articles were taken away by Dr, Jagor for the Berlin Museum. 

At that time, the ground was used for the excavation of gravel, and as the w’ork’ 
men had a superstitious dread of disturbing the urns—which they have since got 
over—the exhumed urns, found In the course of the digging, were left standing ex¬ 
posed. Thus a good collection of objects was found ready for removal without much 
trouble or expense. 

A proposal was afterwards made to continue the excavations, by removing the 
whole of the soil from certain areas, leaving the urns standing exposed,—which ivould 
have been rather a stupendous undertaking. Bui fortunately the proposal was 
dropped. 

Orders were given by Government to leave the site undisturbed, but these appear 
to have been unattended to, for quarrying has been going on continuously ever since, 
with the result that vast quantities of these interesting relics must have been de¬ 
stroyed. 

^ Bteck'i Prtm* it/ tht 55+ 

* PnK^edingft cif the dMadraa Gc^vcnintBiit, Public DtJpu 339 of ihc se^iIi March 1^76)^ 
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Lately it has at my suggestion been conserved, and a watchman has been 
appointed to guard it. 

Close to the west of the village, a low hill stands on the south bank of the 
river. From it a loiv wide gravelly ridge extends some distance to the south-west. 
On this is the prehistoric site. It is partly in the villages of Adittanallilr, partly in 
Karungulam and Kalvai, 

The road from Tinnevelly to Alvar TlrQnagari and Timchendur, at this place runs 
c1i?se to, and parallel with, the river; and cuts through the mound at the base of 
the hill. 


On the summit of the hill is the PStidiya Raja Koil. It is said to he of ancient 
date, but was rebuilt with stones taken from the Palamcottah Fort, when the fatter 
was demolished by some “ Nawabs." There is no image or deity m the temple, but 
two bricks are set up in the form of a triangle, inside which a light is set, and worship 
is then made to the Plpdiyan King. It is probably a survival of homage formerly 
paid to the reigning P.andiyaii monarch. Every Friday the light is lit and water 
sprinkled at the threshold of the temple. 

Festivals take place in the month of Kar/iki^ when Poiiffai,' flowers, and fruits 
are offered; and five days in the month of CfiiViri^ when sacrifices of sheep, etc,, are 
made. The worshippers Formerly w-ere higher caste Hindus, but now they are Paflars 
who make offerings to RSma, Laksmapa, Krsija, Dharmaraja, Bhima, Arjuna, 
Nakula, Sahadeva, Dhrtarastra, DurvOdhana, and others. 

Adjoining the temple and also a short distance south of it, are SaStan temples. 
These consist of a number of small stone images of deities, snakes, etc., grouped 
under a tree. Some of them are of archaic carving, resembling, in this respect, speci¬ 
mens of the bronze animals dug out of the adjoining tombs. 


The spot to which the excavations have been chiefly confined, and where mos 
of the discoveries have been made, is near the centre of the ground, and covers aj 
area of about five acres. At this place, a loose quartz rock with its strata dippinj 
about an angle of 45^ ip the north-west, appears close to the surface, and large well- 
or pits have been sunk in it in row’s to contain the urns. Walls of rock are lefi 
between. The wells are of various sizes from 4 feet to 9 feet in diameter and from t 
feet to 12 feet or 15 feet in depth. The bottom is concave with a small hole in thf 
centre in which the leg of the urn is placed. Sometimes two urns are found close 
together at the bottom. The wells were filled up to the surface with gravel, small 01 
sometimes large stones that required several men to move. There was no surface 
indication of their presence. But when two adjoining wells were found other nitc 
sunk in hne with them at similar distances apart, almost mvariably stnick'the 
ing wells without the necessity of touching the intervening ground. 

Outside the limits of the rocky ground, wells were found in the hard m-n,, j 
They are not placed in regular lines like those cut iu the rock and thfv 1 ^ 
surface indication ; but in digging over the surface, the difference betiveenThe^b "d 
natural ground and the filledrin soil of the pits was easily apparent tn rh ^ ^ ^ 

and there w’as thus not much difficulty in finding them. ^ 




’ Sft G]<«isarj, 
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(PREHISTORIC ANTigUITlES IN TiNXEVELLV. , 

Bishop Caldwell speaks of a circle of stones in some cases being placed on the 
surface, over the urns, as an Indication of where they may be found,^ but 1 have not 
seen any traces of them at the sites 1 visited. Possibly they once existed, and have 
been removed for road metal, 

Contents of the Urns. 

In the first excavations, the objects discovered amounted to 1,872 ; and aftenvards 
over 4,000 were unearthed,^ Space only permits of the illustration and description of 
a ver)’ few typical examples of the first collection. 

The objects yielded by these burial sites, are finely made potlen* of various kinds 
in great number ; * many iron implements and weapons; vessels and personal ornaments 
in bronze; a few gold ornaments; a few stone beads; bones; and some household 
stone implements used For grinding curry or saudalw'ood. Traces of cloth and wood 
preserved by rust or oxidation in contact with metals are found. In a number of 
urns there were quantities of mica in pieces about an inch In si^e. Husks of rice 
and millet were found in quite a large number of pots inside the urns. All the imple¬ 
ments and weapons are In Iron ; there are none in bronze. 

No palaeolithic or neolithic stone implements of any kind occur. 

The vessels are mostly in earthenware, with a much smaller proportion in bronze. 
Lamps are of iron ; no other vessels are of this metal. 

The comparative rarity of bronze objects and their use For personal ornament, 
show that this metal must then have been scarce, highly valued, and used only by the 
higher class of people. The only gold ornaments found In the tombs are diadems. 

Thus the people who made these objects appear to have been skilful in moulding 
pottery, in casting or brating metals, in weaving, and in w’orking stone and wood. 
That they were acquainted with agriculture is shown by the iron spades for digging, 
and the presence of husks of rice and millet. Some of the iron implements are for 
sacrificial purposes, others are for the chase or war. They have all been fitted with 
wooden handles. Their religion was probably devil worship, as evidenced by the vari¬ 
ous iron sacrificial implements discovered, which are similar to those used in this form 
of w'orship. 

The attempts at art in casting animals in bronze and at ornamenting that metal, 
indicate a primitive workmanship. The ornamentation consists only of embossed dots, 
and incised lines for the most part in triangular or simple geometric designs. 

The domestic animals represented in bronze are the buffalo, goal or sheep, and 
the cock, while the wild animals are the tiger, antelope, and elephant. Of these only 
the antelope Is now known in a wild state in the locality, and that at the Vallanad hill, 
where also this species would have disappeared, but that it is a Government reserved 
forest. 

In the collection formerly made by Mr. Breeks on the Nilgiris, illustrated in 
bis book,* and now in the Madras Museum, are a number of representations of 
animals in pottery ; there are none of these in this material here. In other respects 

* hd. Vol. Vi, p. jSo. 

* ftndlher 3^000 fiavB bt<n found. 

* It Hu* not been round possible 10 hnirc tbese illuitrated al present, 

^Frim. Ttfbtf and UtH. tfthtyiJgirit. 
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by soaking the porous oxidized metal with size, which, on drying, gives it suffi¬ 
cient hardness to allow of its being handled. Tissue paper pasted on, is also some¬ 
times useful in facilitating removal. 

Cold Diadents—. 

^V'hen these ornaments were first discovered, it was thought probable that thev 
were badges ‘ for afiixmg to the upper part of the arm, and formerly used by per¬ 
sons of rank. It now, however, seems certain that they are diadems. Diadems of 
the same shape w*ere found at Mycenae, and are described* as long, thin, oval, 
gold plates, bound round the head by a small gold wire, the holes for which arc at 
each extremity. This description applies equally to the present examples, except 
as to the gold wire, of which none was seen. The tying material w-as probablv thread, 
of which I found traces in some bronze necklaces. Now-a-davs no custom is 
known in the neighbourhood of tying diadems on the dead, but what may be a 
relic of it is described ."is patlayam Kaliaradu, (uili-iuii Uterallv 

meaning in Tamil " the tying of a plate " to the forehead of a corpse, but which now 
simply consists in the sprinkling of some grains of gold and silver on the breast of 
the dead. 

1 also learn that among some castes in the east of the Madura District, there 
still exists a custom of tying a plain rectangular strip of gold, an inch or two in 
length, on the forehead of the dead. In this case, the custom is known bv the same 
name, and Its forms have been preserved in their entirety. 

In .^dittanallur, the custom could not have been a general one, for out of many 
urns excavated, only a few gold ornaments were found. It must have been Umhed 
to persons of rank or importance. The ums in which they occurred, rrerc invariablv 
placed at a considerable depth, usually from lo' to 15', and protected by deposits of 
large stones or boulders extending from the surface right dosvn tn the um. fn other 
cases, smaller urns were placed at some height over them, eltlicr as a protection or 
representing a more recent burial. The urns containing them, were always large 
and usually had considerable deposits, both inside and out, of pottery, bronze vessels 
and iron implements. When all these indications occurred, a gold ornament was 
almost sure to be found. In only two adjacent parts of the ground, so far as It 
has been examined, were these discovered. In most of the present examples, the 

diadems were lying at the bottom of the um crushed and crumpled _ apparent[\> 

intentionally — at the time of deposit. Their condition may possess some siimifi- 
cance, as others were procured unfolded. A few were in bronze, both folded and 
unfolded. 

Some of these diadems are simple ovals, and others have thin strips of the 
gold extending be3'ond each extremity. A few are plain, but most of them have 
repousse linear designs of dots, 

No. aga, Plate XXII. Figure 1.— She fj'' by T, weiglit 2 grs. Diadeui. Narrow fillet of 
laminated gold with pointed end. The other end has also doubtless been pointed but » worn 
off. Through the pointed end is a smalt hole,* The front side U burnished, the reverse side 




* Aiii^ Na, 3^^, Vol. 1 . p. 7/7. 


*Thl9 [i the caK m all ihe esumpl^. 
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dtillJ Three lopgitudina] lines of dots are impressed on the reverse side. Found inside a 
bnanre jar. 

No, io«8, Plate XXll, Fissure 5,—Siic wr'igld 1 “ g^- Fointed oval diadem, 

with small hole at each cslremitv. Dotted Une along the major axis and another around the 
edge. Doited triangles between these liuesi. Front burnished, and rev* rse dull. Dots im- 
pressed ott tc verse ^ 

No. 1231. Plate XXll, Figure 8—Sise weight 35 grs, Oval diadem, with 

small hole at each end. Dotted lines along length and around edge. Crushed and fohJed, 

No. 1467, Plate XXll, Figures_Size Ti", weight 32 gra. Oval diadem, with a strip 

extending beyond each end, at the extremity of each of which is a small hole. Dotted linear 


ornament. Folded, 

No. 1+68.—^Sis pieces of gold-leaf folded. Roughly rectangular about an inch in size. 

No, 1481, Plate XXll, Figure io.—Sire weight 47 grs. Oval diadem, with a 

strip at each end and perforated holes at the extremity. Three parallel lines of dots along centre 
of length and around edge. Double disgoiiat lines from central lines to edges. Folded, 

No, 1508, Plate XXll, Figure 6—Sire Si'S* A'* weight 30 grs. Oval diadem, with 
tmncaled ends. Finely dotted lines along centre of length and across centre of breadth, con- 
by fliagcmal lintjs. Folcird* 

No. is(K>. Plate XXll. Figure 3.—Size 2 ]-^'' by^'', weight 15 grs. Oval diadem, with orna¬ 
ment similar to (508, but with deeper dots. Folded. ^ - 

No, 1587, I'late XXll, Figure 7 ^—She 6* by weight 30 grs. Oval diadem, with strip 

at each end. Lines along centre and around edges, with Iriangular dotted lines between. 

No. iSW, Plate XXll, Figure 4—Size 4 irt>ylix''- weight 42 grs. Oval diadem, with 
strip at each end. Lines along centre of length and around edges, with diagonal lines betweirn. 

Found folded. „ „ . j , ..r . 

Nos, rSdy, 1868, Plate XXll. Figures ^ and ii.—Size i''byT;a ■ Pear shaped drops ^ 

glassy metallic substance cm-ered with gold leaf. Without destroying a pjrt of the gold covering, 

[ have been unable to ascertain the materiai. 


Bronze Ornamental Vase Stands— 

In the earlier excavations, some of these curiems objects were found, but as they 
were incomplete, their use was not at first apparent. In the recent excavations, 
however, a complete example was obtained and shows what the missing parts of the 
others were. It has a flat circular base, on which stand two tigers. On their hacks 
rest two smalt shafts supporting a small ring and large fiat bowl or vase. Though 
the designs of alt are varied, the general form of base, supporting animals or rods 

and surmounting bowl or vase, is the same in all. 

There seems reason to believe that these vases were used as stands for the 
large bowls with ornamental lids, elsewhere described. 

No. 538,— A circular stand of cast bronze, about 6" in diameter. The base amt bowl are 
missing. The remaining portion in several pieces, which rested on the former and supported the 
latter, consists of six vertical rods 3*' In length, with moulded circubr bases and capitals. From 
the latter a bent rod cnr^’cs upwards and Inwards tow'ards the centre on to a dtcnlar ring 3 ^ in 
diameter. On this, stood the bowl. From each vertical rod another rod branches outwards and 
upwards, each supporting a flat circular disc, 3' in diameter, with annlher acmi-circular disc pro- 
jectingnt right angles, from each. Jn the urn along with thii^ was the ornamental surmounting lid 


* This is the cpec m tlic exsiiiples- 

> lITustrated in Mndms G, O. No. 73a Public, dated Jflth August 15(13. Figure H. 
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No. 530, which has simitar bent rods aod discs; an oval poLf a iniatl chatti; a cftwdrical lid, 
and fragments of a large chatti, two howls^ and a strainer, all io bronse. Outside the urn were 
an iron knife, iron ring, and a large eight-armed iron hanger. 

Mo- A cast bronae stand, 4" high, with base and Iwwl missing, Four buffaloes stand 

in a circle facing outwards. They are 3" In length, 3" in he^ht, and have Hat curved horns 
ij" across. Each animal stands on a ltoss, below which is a mnnlded Ifnob. 'iTifSc would 
rest on tbe flat circular base or pedestal. Oti the liachs of the atiimal?, rest circular rotis aj* in 
length, from the top of which flat rods slope imvirds tj a central ring in diaiortcr. The 
ring retains a fragment of the upprr bowl. It is of very thin ivrougbt metal separate from the 
cast baflalo stand. 

In the same urn was found the oriiamenUt lid No. jSS, and various other hrouac vessels. 

No. 1335 -—A vase of thin metal, much twisted and fractured. It has a moulded base, with 
a width Of S" narrow iug above it. into a neck of 1" in diameter. Above this, it widens Info a cap per¬ 
forated witli leaves. In the centre of the cup is a stem sufTporting circular discs. Hciglu 8 Tnch«. 

No. ^^S5—A cast vase stand similar to the preceding, but the four animals have 
wide, flat tw isted [lorns. and are thus probably intended for rams. 'I'ht length of the animals is 
4 r; height ai-J width of horns 2^; and tail iT. The diameter of the top ring, to which 
portions of the bowl are attached, is if- The whole height Is 5^. \t was fouitd lying outside 
the west of an yrn i buit nne cf Uie raniii 3 aj on the eabl side, 

I he OpnAnTCntil lid No. 145^ i^as found outside thesniiie iitrn^ 

Outside the -«ame nr.i were fl iron mamutics. an iron ase ; a dagger, a long spear, a trident 
3 li* long.a large iron hanging-lamp, and a saucer liunp with hooks and chain. On the west side 
a number of bronzes lay in a heap. They were -5 bowls with rice husks, a large flat bowl, fraa. 
meois of a Jorge bowl rvith embossed ornaments, fragments of 3 vessels, a sieve with fragments of 
jLs bowl, a bdl-moiith of a large chatti witli fragments, and a broken lid, In potterv there were - 
a chatti, 4 cups, a cover, and a howl. 

The inside of the nrn was Idled with e.artli. and had a cup and jar i., bronze : a gold diadem 
No. 1467, and s.a pieces of gold kaf, folded a,s if at one time they had contained somethlae. 

No. 1840—A moulded circular stand, with the top broken aw..y. Jt has a sloping base a" in 
diameter, narrowing to the neck above, to ij*. The present height is 3'. ^ 

Br«n»e OrnametitiiJ Biiwl Lids_ 

I hough these are evidetitly surmomiling or terminal pieces to some kind of v *v. 
sol, It was not till a complete example tvas foumi in the latest excavations thnrt 
could be definitely ascertained what the vessel was. This is seen in Fi™, 1 

.1 th. Rep„„ !„ G. O. No. 73. PoUio. dat.d .8,h " 

There are two principal classes of these terminals. One has olaln t„. u . 
po,otod knob,, nnd the oth.r bn, .n vortkd control column sunportL L “ 
wb.Ic round it are numerous curved radiatiug rod, eurmountcl bv leavee h 7 ' 

discs. A curious combinatioti of the trvo is seen in No j86> fh r ' 

to the tylindri^l lids ol cenain kiude of houle. N„, H" 

m position on it with a nng top or handle for lifting it. ' 


at the 


No, 484. A cast moulded pointed circular knob of a cover, ft is il* hiicrb a ,1 » * j- 
e base. The lower half is concave moulded, with a ring around the ” *” iamett-r 


cal. Relow the base are pieces of the lid it surmounted, rivered on bronzTiiaif 
No. sag, Ftgure 3.*- Un a circular convex moulded base, an inch m hemht 
rod, ar long, surmounte d by triple winged discs, On the base is a cTtcuiL 


Plate lit tQ Report in M.idrasG,0. No. 733 Publir. daiedi ,aih Avsva in.,, 
Illusrmted m Pbm 1 rf Repnrt in Madras G, O. No. 73s I’uhlit. 
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Fig. 4, 

It stands on and 


No^ 10117. Figure 4.—Gmtcstjue linage of cock farming ihe op of bronze lid^ 

14 riveted ti> % do rue-shaped moulded eircuUr bajic. which ^vonlcl be attached to the Ud noiv almost 
eoiirelv awav* Base has a triangular ornament arotuid, Ujdy of the cock is of circular sect[oii, 
the comb flat^ and the tail also, m two cun'ed feathersi is of flat mcUl. U is of one piece of 
metal ivith a abort colmnn on which it stands. The total height fs b** 

No^ tfij._'fhe rcmaiiiB of a cast bent armed lid. There have been rleveii arms of 4 each 

topped by a pointed bud. They radiate rrora a central circular plate In which b a hole for 

fixing the circular pillar seen in more complete examples. 

No* I3J4p Figure 5,—A cast knob top of alidp probahly for the howl No. 1233. It is siniitar to 

the knob No. 484 bnt is nitjre complete in that at ihe junction ol 

the mouldeil convex lower half and the conkat topp there h a 

portion of a wide moulding which has encircled it* *^1 the base 
Is a nail for fixing on to the broken-off lid. 

No. 1456,—The ornamental top of a )id lounil along with tht 
stand So, t455» It has twelve bent armi wdth brancheifp each 
bearing a round fruit radiating from a circular plate^ and four birds 
perched on a central shaft Under lltc platc^ as it lay in the earth, 
a fluted bulb was clearly visible, bul as the metal was as thin as 
paper and completely oxidissed. it was impossible to remove this 
part of it. The total height is 5'^, The arina curve outwards and 
upwards, then branch into two—one Lnw'ards and the other out- 
waids. The round frolls on the outer branches are in diameter^, 
Fig. 5- while those on the inner branches are slightly smaller^ being f ^ In 


twelve armi carve outwards and upwards* Each arru is surmounted by a flat circular disc, ij'' 
in di^mcier 7 each has a scml-dlsc on the outer face. The breadth across the arms is 6'. 

No* sSAJ—A cast bronze tid terminal with a ceiitriil column supporting a buffalo and twelve 
curbed rods or arms—oF w^hteb only five are compbte radiating around. On each of the arms 
Is a pointed pear-shapL'd bud. The length of the arms b 5'^, and the buds 2^. The total height 

b 4 r. 

No. I07tl*—Fart of a ca^t bronze lid terminal* similar to Nn. 58^- ft has had eleven curved 
arms^ radiating from a moulded centre piece, each of w hich has had a pointed bud on the end, 
all except one damaged by fallen dSris. In the centre Is a pillar supporting a buHalo 3!^ in 
length w^lth wdilc, Rat, curved horns. Under tbe circular plate is a circular moulded base. The 
full height b 6^^, 


» JIluiLrated in Plate I nl ftepori In Madias G, O. Nu. 732 Public* daied iSth Aui'iiat 1903. 
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diameter. The central pillar rises vertically for 2^" aud then branchea into four, on the toi 
which are the four birds. These arc ij' long and li" high with auUtretched wings. 

No. 148a—All orjiamenLil lid, mudi decayed and fragmentary, with curved hraoclied rods 
supporting bnds, a buffalo, etc. 

Underneath is a circular moulded base with a circular plate over it, from which radiate nine 
curved arms, 5' long, .At about the middle of tlie length a branch goes out, and each of them is 
surmounted by an elongated pointed bud. In th^ centre oI the centre pkte is a hole through 

Which passed the pillar supporting a homed buflido, as In other examples described. It is 
long and high. 

.Along With tins were found some disconnected objects which are probably fraiiments of the 
stand for the bowl of which the above was the lid. They are caooe-shaped with a short rod 
strutting out diagonally from near each convex end, and a short verUcal pillar from the concave 
side. Two are fairly complete, and others are in fragments. They may l,avc been placed be- 

tiseeii the pedatal and bowl ol the vase, and would stand radiating from the centre as are il,e 

aiiimaJs described jq other examples^ 

surmouctiog top with under dome and bent arms with round fruin or buds and 
cealraJ buffalo abuve. 

Over a dome of thin meUi is a circular moulding, with a plate above, from which twelve 
bent arms radiate outwards and upwards. Five of these arms have each a bull on the ton the 

Tl T ‘'f- T ^^PPorts a cross piece on which stands a horned buffalo, 

fbe total height is 6 by a width of 5I". 

No. rgSO, -A brokeu lid conskting of a small dome . r In diameter with a circular moulding 
above. Over is a co umn with fragments of six radiatiog oined leaves, w Inch seem to have 

been intended for those of mangoes. On the lop of the column is an animat w ith a curved trunk 
probably representing ^ elephant* 

3 -. 

No, -Thb is an interesting example of a L'd teiminaJ i onsktiiiE of a cenrral . - . j 
knob from which radiate a tiiunhcr uf curiously twisted wires. It has probably beco aJfbT 1! 

The knob is siimlar to the others before described, but it has, in addition a sfr^ail u n 

dome below, of very thin metal vertically grooved in dose lines. ' bell or 

desig^'"'' have been broken off. A reference to the plate will show their 

h ragmen li of another object, with similar twisted wires, were found beside it Thf- a ■ 

s and, The central piece has a ring, which has had nine radiating arms, on which thfl^. 
wires were fixed. ,A fragment of a lliln Hat plate adheres to the ring, ^ 

Bronze Bowls, Jars and Cups— 

No. 244 —A acmi^lobular pot, 6' in diameter, with cyllndrica] rim, in v 

plain bead moulding is at the junction of the rim. It is somewhat fraclurcd. 

No. 24 *.-A small bowl or cup, 34' in diameter at the dm, body slightly wider .b ntk 
and flat bottom zj" in diameter. At the rim is a circular indected line, ' ^ ' 

It IS smooth and somewhat polished in parts, and is complete except a sl^ht fracture 
Nos. 2^ end aSj.—Au clongaled bronze jar with a cylindrical lid. lying in a platter. The 
me IS oxidtred and the Jar is unopeued, TTie platter is in several pieces and is g* in diameti-r 
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Tht jar is 64 ' high by 44* broad, A fine jar in pottery (No. 266) of the same shape, ivitli Us 
cylindrical lid. were found in aiiotber urn- 

No. 391.—-A bowl 4 i' in diameter and aj' deep. It lias a flat base, ij' in diarneler. 

No. 396.—-A cylindrical cup with a taper inwards totvards the flat base, A small bead mould¬ 
ing is around the rim. Diameter at rim 44', at base 34", and height 

No, 299.—A plain jar with a slight crack on one side. At some places it retains a polish, but 
at others iL Is corroded. Its height is 54", the diameter at the rim Is 34", and at tiie body, 
□ear the base, 44 '. 

No, 300.—.\ bowl 4" la diameter by zl'^deep. Tlie rim is of slightly less diameter tlian tJie 
body. Around it is an ornamecital iocised band of diagonally crossed lines. 

No. 344.—semi-globnlar pot simtbr to No. 344, but of w'idcr diameter. It is corroded and 
fractured in parts. At the mouth is a cylindrical rim and bead band, 5^ in diameter, separate 
from the pot. It is 64 " la diameter by 5' deep. The bottom is concave on the exterior. 

No. 397.—A small bowl, 4 4 * in diameter by 3* in height. It has been crushed into an evaJ 
shape. The surface is generally smooth and polished, and at one place, near the rim, is a dotted 
incised design of an upright line, with a small circle on its left, and two concentric circles on 
its right. 



r.g. 6. 1 - 

No. 4sa. I‘iKure 6 —A pot similar to No, 344 » but with a cylindrical ltd and ring handle on the 
top. It has a cylindrical rim with an incised ornament uuder it, of paraltd diagonal lines. The 
ring handle on the top is 34' high atid is joined to the lid by a small moulded column. Tlie metal 
in some parts bears a polish having the appearance of gilt. The vessel is gt' in diameter and 
4^*^ in depth, ^ 

No. 533*— A sctial I flat saucL-r or plate, 7^ "lU diameter and 2 deep. 

Nt>- Figure 7,—A circuJar vesat^l fractured on one It is 5^ diameter at the 

mouth by si' deep. The body is of greater breadth. Around it is a broad band of two bead 
mouldings with *lg-iag incised lines between. Thrs^ form a series of adjacent upright atiJ 
reversed triangles, having the former filled with diagonal rrossed lities and the latter plain. 

No. 706.—A jar with cylindrical rim and ltd. A bead moulding around the foot of the rim 
acts as a stop to the 1 j<l. The height is 54', diameter of the body j", and ltd 4** 

No. 707._A bowl, broken on one side, with cyliodricaJ rim, and a moulding of four narrow 

parallel beads around. It is 4' in diameter and si' in depth. It has traces of cloth oxidized 
and adhering to the metal. 
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Nd. 1064— A globLlar pot with one side enuhei against tin: uni. The surfare is smooth 
and retains a poUsh. It has a eyllnirkal rim with a fillet anil bead monlilin« below The 
diameter of tlic pot is 54' ; of the rim ai'; and the depth is s". 

No. 1077.—A howl with tw'o broad bead mouldings around It* It has a flat lid with a small 
conical projection in the centre It is 5^ in diameter and 5!* deep, 

*—A bowl with a cylindrical rim Arotmd it are tti o spaced head inooldiDgs 
with a broad, flat, wavy bead between. Jt is similar to No. 150,,, hat in the latter, the omament 
IS flat, trtaDgular, or rig-eag, instead of AVav>-* A small part of the lid yet remains, and on it are 
traces cjf doth. It is 4^* iq diatm^terj and 3!'' deep. 

No, 1153 —A jar with the cyhiti ical lid tilted Ovtr on one aide, imd some bones adhi-rmii 

to the ntber. It has n cylindrical rim with bead moulding below. Its height is a’ breadth it 
the nm 4* " and diameter of the lid 4^ * * ji . 

No. it6.. Figure o,_A small jar with a head moulded mouth, i" broad. It doubtless had 
the usual cyliiidrical nm phove this. Its height is 4' and breadth at the rim 34'. 

No iaj 3 .-A globular j*t, eraefcod and twisted at one side of the rim* Inside, a portion not 
oanlized is as bright as gold. The flat base is ronvea outside. It 1*44* jj, diameter and 44" deep. 



f’rg. S, 



Fig* Q 


Fig- 10. 


u. Two .i.ak.17 cumd K. 

No. 1 , 48 . A COA with » s^.ri j. I , ,, 

in diameter and 11" deep. ■ ojectin^ from one side. It 15 

No. 1 ^ 0 ,—A large flat bow] or plntter, much corroded, It^dsted and cradied t - 
condition it has been simitar to the potterv platter No 1420 The hnttty ■ 
nearly vertical* Jt fs to* in diamer«ud g* deep ""-I 

Th 'ml of a large bowl nith a series of embossed line and [!«► 

Thecmbcss.ugis rom the Me, so that all the omamentation is raised 

lieen basin shaped; but being of large size and verv thin metd largely oaidkeT 

unbrohen. They were all found ip a crushed coudition, so that only the parts Jdd T"" 'T 
ana the s«e cannot be deterinined* ' colkcted, 

Soow h.,w bo,izo„,oJ p.,a|,d u„„ „ fcte.paooo( i'o( co.„„ . ,4 

™ 4 U-on«=. hood. .0 row,* «k.„, ^ ^ » ro ^ r"'' 

beads, all being separated by lines. ^ ^'g-sags and 
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Another tlesign has a row oF small upright lines, 5" 

■each. Below this are severaJ rows of double beads, 

'^^0, 1505_A bowl with one side broken j around it, is a aig-zag head ornament. It is s" in 

iliameter f and 4" high. . 1. 1 v -n u 1 

Sq. 1575^1_A cup with narrow cylindrical rim and wavy head oroainent below (t i he head 

meets In a point at each bend on the upper side. Diameter ^r. depth 2V. This was found 

inside No, 1575. . , , . i- . ( , 

No. iSTS'S.—^ cup which lay inside No. i,i 75 -i. Around it is an mcised line omament of a 

series of acute angles lying point to base horiiontatly. They are hounded by a horizontal line 

above, and anotUer beneath- The space l>etwet;n them is hllcd with diagonally iTOSsed lines. 

Size "ri* in diitnetcCfdeep. j 

No. iS7(i.^A jar or cup with its cylindrical lid complete. A bead moulding surrounds liie 

bf on which the lid rests. Height 4“, diameter at top 2 ^ ^ , . . . ^ 1 it 1* I 

No. 1673_A flat rylindricai vessel of ihin metal with a beaded nm. It ts eudently the ltd 

of ajar. U is 4* In dta meter and 1 1 ’'deep. r • • -i » h . 

[sjo. 1674_A Urge vcssjl with incised triangular line ornament around. It is similar to hm 

larger than that on No. 1 373 * 2 - Inside are some husks of rice nod miUet. SUo H' in dmmeter 

’ NttL-A rr..».n..ry tnaK-d 3«d .vi.tcd l»«l ,v!tl, mo., 11 . «p,r.te. The 

■li.meter ot tl» rim b 4'. •' l>ell-sl,»t«'i get iloidc it! and ihij is described under 

♦t,, «B,r.iP number along whh the section on lids- 

“ , tli. above hon-ls, etc, have l.een photographed. There are a number ol ulliers mure o, 

less fragmentary which hiive not been. 


Bronze Sieve Cups and Strainers- . , , r n 

T huse sieves have been usea lor straining rite. They are in tiie form ol small 
neriorated uups fitted into .mall basins. Thu metal of the cup is CKtremely thin, and 
fhe basins only a little thicker. The perforations in the oops are by dots arranged in 
a '-arrety of deigns, ebielly concentric circles around the bottom and ooncentnc 
semh^cles somcLos interlacing aroond the rim. They are very finely made, and 

extreme^* fragile. 

N„ ws-A sieve esp and ullucbed besi. iouuJ lying inverted «i n bro,.,e boivl. T^ howl 

* I -I ■ I- ^tPr and 3r ikep. Auaclierl to the sieve, ami forming part of it, ts a flat kTSin. 4 

diameter" B-ing of lesser di.fiTnetcr than the vessel on which it is lying ^nd having 
n, diameter. -- g ,, of It is broken off. The sieve has a bead mouldiug at Us junction 

bolt 1 IZZ on the liouom. and is perforated with double dolled concentric lines. 

The and >viJct at the bgdy lhan the rim. 

Uis :;r;u7:r3rjr:i.l .bme ... 00 .,. ,o„a «. .riphr dotted tines, and ioar 

,loubLseu.i-elrele..rnuod.heria,. li is ai'in diameter nnd a4 deep. 

1 ^.-A broken cup ».ve which 1,.. been fitted on ,o a sepKnlu l.asiu or strainer, a 
' -. . ■ „ The cm) is round pcintetl at the luJitoio, around which are 

■“ tu^ dms. T1J are first three close lines, ttren two and again three 

“!r At the rim are ,tc«ient shaped lines. The cup is aj'in di.meter by j-duep. 

'"%; i;j _Apu,fornlud cup Siece, with ,,s attached ba.,iu in Ir^enla. Along wrth ibeiu 
» a bent thick wire handle to be lined to Ih. hasia iiy small rivets which appear al each end e( 
•“ rt UU |1 is 3 ' in diameter b, a J* m fi-Kb'- ''ha himiu Is 6| in diamettn and 1 1 deep. 
Th,. balldle is semi-clrceiar, s" acToss, with the two ends bent outwards 
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No. 13 ^ 0 ^ Fl^ur^^ 



Vig. 11* 

Bronze. BeH-moiithixl Jars or CKatiies^ 


■I.—A ficve fnp and besin partly brolcen, similar to No. 1224. h 
has four concpnttic circles of perforations at the botEDm; another 
row near iho top of the top and a row of triple semi-drcular dotted 
liLoa between them. The cup is al” in diameter and 24" deep. 

No. 145,^—A fractored sieve ctip. with fragments of its howl 
attached. It has the most elaborately perforated designs of any of 
these examples, [nteilacing triple semi-cirdes are around the rim; 
while aroLiid the bottom are three concentric triple roll's with rows 
of segiHL-nls of circles between them. Diameter 3''; depth 3'. 


Mi these vessels are made of t'ery thin wTOUght metal, and are in consequence 
more or less fragmeniary, The bell-itiouth is in one piece, with a separate ring fitted 
on arotind the joint at the neck. The upper and the lower curved parts of the body 
are In separate pieces of hietal jointed around the ividest diameter. They are of broad 
flat form. 

No. 349—The fragmentary bcU-moulb of a clialti. The rim is bent over and at the neck 
is a hand for covering the joint between it and the vessel. Diameter 4!", height if" 

No. 352—A broad, flat, globular vessel with belUmomh. It has a bead moulding at 1*3 Mridest 
circumference, and another at the neck. The diameter of the chacri height 5!" The 

bell-mouth Is 35* in diameter at the rtni, tuid at the neck, ft is 3 4' iu height. 

No. 1454—A bell-niomhed chatti, 9' in diameter and 6* in height. The bell-moutii is 44' 
in diameter at the rim and 24^ in height. It is similar to No. 252, 

Nos. 1477 and i 477 ‘i^The upper and lower portions of a fcell moolhed chatli similar to 
No. 325, except that the bell-motith has a wider carve. Diameter 9'', height 4!^ 

Bronze Plaques— 


No. 34 '.—A round hollow plairer, 53' in diameter and J' deep. The upper surface Is hollmv 
the lower convex. There is a small chip off one jiart of the edge; and another break at the ’ ’ 
appears as if a handle had been fixed there, as the rim curves slightly outwards. No trace of "" 
handle was however found, ft probably may have been similar to that an No. Z04. ^ 

No. 394, Figure w.^A flat moulded plaque, sl" iu diameter with flat triangular pointed 
handle, 1 4 "long, projecting from the rim. Around the rircnmfcrencc is a hraad flat beaj 
moulding, with a small ccncentric bead outside and another inaMe it. The under side is flat * th 
Upper very slightly convex. j ^ 


No. S77, Figure ij.-A flat moulded plaque, 7" in diameter. The metal is much oxidbM 
zi'^^nllilmeb^ ^ *'^*^*' motildiijg 

n»c tinder aide flat. 

No. .SsU—A broken irregular shaped piece of thin flat tronze, 9" broad, with a circular boss 

in the centre, aj in dtamctei. Around the boss is a bead moulding, and in Its centre, a small 
icnoD* 


No. 1453 is a fragment of a similar bnass. 


Buitgles— 


Those telow described are plain, but the later excavations discovered some wi 
bells attached, such as are used by dancers. These are not here described 

No. 337 —Three bangles of thick wire, cut sqmire off at the end*, which are , 

apart. The circumference of each is about 6i'. 
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904,—A pair of wire bangles with pointed knob ends overlappiug. Diameter 2^. 
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Nec}clai:e— 

Na. 1616t Figure 14.—* A necklace composed of 373 minute tinely made ringa of square 
cut ivlfe. They fav sCitltered oboqt in the earth of an urn. and were cohected in a sieve,. 1 'hey 
are now strung on a thread, and give a length of 

Along with then] were a small hollow cone, and two round hollow ball bells with a wire 
and ring attached. The hells are made in two pieces well fitted together. The cone has. 
apparently been usrd oh a fastening* 



Fig, IS- 


In some other eiainples of these necklaces afterwards found* there were traces of a thready 
presfrved by oxidation inside the rings, showit-g that this materia^ and tiot a wire, Imd beei> 
used in atritijjing them. They had also small bremie beads attached to alternate rings. 
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Ear Ornament— 

ihc u^.«“ r™' °'"“” 

Di.n,nVr""S “ P"**- '• I" P'OI"*!.'- » Hogor ring. 

Btorkc [>Jactems—- 

the !lld tr f “>=;isnring ir in length and breadth. Several of 

.r,^ r J tn*“* folded, but awing lo the greater flesfbiJity of tlie Utter 

□ri,=, r retaining its bent form. It has a dotted 

for p„p<„e. „d th. c»«o™ m,j h.vr h.d a„ „ric.l origfo. |u ™r,-rd 

Stylos— 

Ibick””ThT?ormr‘‘r r’’^'“rT'’-‘^"‘"‘ “'' 5»'' ™]««ivr'v, in Irrgth, T 

tb.ck. Tha former h^lr^rf having ten nmpprJindoU.. Tlry „« »pp„rn',l)-s..!,;. 

Moulded Tubes and Bulbs_ 

Nnn. „5 nnd .«n. Figure .p._T»u rirc.ln, tube rg eimi|„ .bape reecmbling «en. b«K 

Narrow at the top, they gradually increase in width to a bulbous 
orm at the foot. Underneath is a narrow neck which stffeads 
out to a tvjde l^se. On the top fs an umbrella-shaped stot.per 
brohea, in the second example. The length is divided into three 
parts by horizontal bead moutdiiiga. They are ur and 
. in length, ihe leaser length being due t,i the broken stopper 
«D. 1432 has a piece of cloth attached, * 

No i275._[^p oval hotW bulbs with an opening at each 
end, 2i' long by 14" in diameter. 

1 hree other hollow bulbs are pear-shaped, with a circular 
opemng atPaohend. and a slight mnnidiog at the nareow end 
Hindi IS prolonged into a neck. These are if' io„„ 
broad. ^ ” * 

It IS donlitfuf what these are. They may either have Wn 

strung to form part of a belt, or put on the wooden handle of 
some iiiiplemejit. 

Fi(7^ i6 

CortieUnn B^ads— 

I'fos. d 7 a and 1058.—Crystal oroth» mineral brads are uncommon in these sitrn 1 

few were seen. None of the inlaid kind found in Madura and elsewhere were got.* ' ^ ^ 

Two cornelian beads. The first is pointed pear-shaped, with a hole pierted \t riirt,# ... i 
tl^rough the broad end. The other is barfel-^haped, with a hole through it lerngitudinally. ^ 

' See rnhfat. Bttr.pfoett /» S. Iwiiti. whtre soire essifipl^ t,f inlaid ard oil cr beads are ^ 
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Iron Swords and Daggers— 

All the swords and daggers have cither a spike at the hilt or a curved pick- 
shaped piece of iron, on to which a wooden handle was attached. In this respeci 
Ihev are different from apears, javelins, and anows which have hollow tube handles 
into which the wooden shaft was fixed. In several, wooden traces preser^-ed bv rust, 
remain, t he spike is the most usual, and it has been prescir-ed from splitting the 
wooden handle by the use of an Iron ring which exists In some examples Those 
with the plck*shaped hilt have iron nails for fixing the wood. The sheaths have 
been of wood, as several specimens show. The blades are of various shape, and will 
be separately described. All are double-edged, 

It is sometimes difficult to differentiate between javelins and arrows, especially 
with small specimens of the former. But it may be generally taken, as a njle, with 
possibly some exceptions, that those of spear-head shape are javelins, and the barbed 
weapoits are arrows. 


Nu, aoi, Plate XXIIl, Rgure e<—A sword of llie i oncave edge and ribbed kind, like No, 300. 
It U a’ ti* long by broad. The rib on the flat surface runs from lire liilt to the point, Tlie 
concave edges are new the rim; above which they taper ir convex sl.ape to tlie point. There 
ts a ring at the hilt for attaching the wooden bandlr. of which there arc traces. 

No. *30. Plate XXIU. Figure 14-—A fianillel sided angular pointed sword with raised line 
up the centre from hilt to point. Handle wqru and pointed, 3' 4"^ long by a’ broad. Distinct 
sigtis of the shearh appear, some pieces of wood being attached to the blade. 

No. 300, Plate XXIII, Figure 3.—A curious shaprd short sword of which there are some 
more comidete cxamplca U is in three pieces, and measures 1' 9i* by iV at its greatest 
I readth From the hill to aeni the middle of the length the two edges are coucave, with a raised 
ridge in the centre of ttie brcadifa. Thence the edges gradually taper to the point, which m 
corroded aod worn off. The iron handle tapers to a point and bears traces of thr nooden 
handle. Signs of wood are also on the blade. 

No 445 Plate XXitl. Figure sword in five pieces, i' loi^lotig by iK broad. The 

handle « m^ng, and next It. ss part of the blade, is a Filet. The blade has parallel edge., ndth 
a tapering poll It lias been m^de of t«o plates of metal, as Is dearly, visible n-ar ihe hilt 
where it is dented and split, probably caused by a blow of the weapon. 

No. 478.—A sword with parallel sides, and angular point Length 2 4^'’ by 2^ . Tlie 
spiked handle is sV in length. ‘I here axe traces of wcoil on the blade. 

No. 800, Plate XXIIl, Figure 25,—.A i>word with spiked handle, and the point broken 
oR, There is a slightly raised line along the centre. Length 1' ti' by 3 ". 

1004, plate XXIIl, Rgure ig.—-A triangular pointed sword with remains of wood on 
blade arid handle, 3' tl" long by J T bread. A ring is attached to the hilt. 

No. 100-. Plat* Figure 7—A sword similar to No. 3go, Plate XXllJ, Fig, 3, with 

the point worn off. H has a rib up the centre, and concave edges near the hilt. Length F 4^ 

by il'. 

No- «M3. Plate XXIIl, Figure 12.—.A bent sword ivlth parallel edges and curved angular 
point. / 4" by si* broad. There is a filk t ring near the spiked handle. Signs of the 

wooden sheath appear on the blade, , , ,,, u -1 k n , 1 

No. 1101. P'af* XXIIl. Figure 13.—.V long bent sword, 2 long by 24 . 1 he flat angle 

is rectangular. 44' l«t-K by 11' bread. A raised line runs up the centre of each side hill 

to point Thr point is slightly concave angu V. Wood appears both on llie handle and Made. 
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Nv. — A bent sword with spiked bandtei fillet b^d at the lulti and angular point, ft 

is ai* broad tbronghouL On botli sides arc traces of vi'ood. Length 2' 3'^. 

No* 11631.—A cTured edged sword with its greatest breadth at the centre of the length. 
From there it tapers con^exlf to the |Kjintp and with a flat concave curve to the hilt. The 
handle tapers from the hilt to a blunt point. From the hitt^ a raised line proceeds up the 
centre of ihe bkde for a tength of Length 5" loi'' by 3", 

No, t26j* — A sw^ord wrtb the greatest breadth about the middle, from whence It sharply 
tipcrs by a flat convex curve to the point on tTie one side, and by a concave curve to the hilt 
cm the other* A raised Ime appears along the centre for the length of a foot from the hilt. The 
flat handle has traces of wood and is 21*" long by an inch broad. Length 2* 5^^ by 2^*", 

No. Plate XX LI I# Figure s- — The point of a sword, 8^ by 

No- 1336* —A iptke-handkd augular-polntcd sword ^ wnth parallel edges. At the hilt is a 
broad fillet. Near the handle on one side ^tre distinct traces of cloth and wood. Length 
i ' 1 o' by 2* 

No- I39>-— A parallf] edged sword with angular point. The handle is 4^^ Inn^, and is of 
curious shape^ being 3* broad at the cenyex curved extreniityp and Joining the hilt by concave 
curves. Til rough it project six nailSj. WMLh traces of wood. Lcngtii 2' by 1 

No, 1420. Plate XXJII, Figure 11 . —\ paralli!! edged sword with angular point 4!' long 
— including the handle, which is broken of!—and 2^*" broad. It has a slightly raised line along 
the centre of each side pf the blade, from hilt to point. There k a fillet at the hill; and the 
handle is flat pick shaped, with traces of wood* Whsti complete, the iiandte would resemblo 
that on No. i 440. 

No, 1440, —A paiaUel edged sword wUh angular point. The flat handle is a more pru- 
iiouno*d furm of that of No. 13151, The curved end is pickaxe-shape 5* long curving In and 
upwards to the liiU. It has seven nails projecting tli rough each sido^ and tracer nf wood. 
Length 2^ 8' by 

NQp 1469, PJiite XXIIt, Ftf^yrc 10.— A concave edged sivnrd of the kind described under 
No. 3^0 and others, it is ^otig hy 2i'at ils broadesi. On each sJdc is a ridge, Iiighly 

raked for lo' from the hilt, and ihencc lo the point of slighter projecttofi* The edg^ s are con¬ 
cave the hilt; and convex at th- upper portioiL Thefr^ are traces of wood at tlie haii fle. 

No. 1483. —A bent sword With paralkl edges ; spiked handle with liikt; ani angtiLir |ii>im* 
Has traces of wood ou both sides. Length a' ji* hv 2^'. 

No* 1642. Plate XXJII, Figure 43,— A sW'Ord with spiked handle and angular point, In three 
pieces* It is touched with wood throughout. Length T yl*" by a uiuform breadth of 

No. 1668 — A parallel edged sword, with spiked handle and fillet, and a curved angular point. 
A sUghtly raised line runs up the centre from the hilt to the point. There are wood traces on 
the haudJe .md blade. Length 3^ 1 1'*^ 

No, 1734. Plate XXIII, Rjfijre 17.-A portior of 3 sword. The point and abnul half of 
the length are mi6Sta«, 'I'he handle ia Epikc-!!haped, on the blade are traces of cloth Lcniith 
44 ' ^ y 2r hroad. 

No, 1740. Plate XXIII. Figure d,^A sword in two pieces i' 5!" by z". The pointed hindle 
is 1 4 "' long, h has a taprriog point. Tliere is wood on the hlade, indicating a woodenshe.itli. 

No. iSjo, Plate XXIII, Rgure 16.— A much corroded sword with eurveil convex point, and 
luntlle bruken off. A slightly raised longitudinal tine appears on the centre. Length i* 61 ' by 
li' brnad. 

No. itet, Plate XXIII. Figure iS.^A swotd with curved convex point, and kuidk broken 
olf. Slight line up the centre. It has traces of wood. Length t' 44* by i." 

Dajfgers — 

^fo. X 97 . Plato XXIII, Figure ao._A dagger with spited handle and worn angular point. 
It has of a coarsely woven cloth. Length gi' by i |'. 
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No. 30Si Plate XXIH, Figure 2S.— A dngger nitli a blanie resenibliiig a spear. The bUde 
.tapers to near the point where it is roanded. The spiked handle is of square nail section and is 
proportionately long, measuring 3^*, wliile the blade is 5i* by J". 

No. 4»J. Plate XXlIt. Figure 36.—A dagger with point and spiked handle slightly worn 

off. Length 11*' by 1 i*. 

Nn. 451.^ —^A dagger with spiked handle. Length by J". 

No. 5J4, Plate XXItl, Figure 36,— A broad dagger with spiked handle and the point broken 
off The centre is slightly raised throughout. Length to'' by i i". 

No. S34, Plate XXIH. Figure 41.—.A Fpike liantlled dagger with the greatest breadth at 
the hilt, whence it gradually tapets to near the pi lit, which is convex curved. Length 9?'' 

I’y li". 

No. 945, Plate XXUl, Figure 39.— A corroded dagger wilh point and handle worn off. 
Length 7* by i*'. 

No, 901, Plate XXIII. Figure 19.—.\ dagger, handle missing. Length 6i* by li". 

No. toia, Plate XXV 1 IL Figure 35,—A dagger, witli a ring at the apiked handle. It bears 
signs of wooib Length 7 1 " by t". 

No, iiio, Plate XXVHI, Figure 3 .— A dagger, 124' by iT* The pin for fixing into a 
wooden handle, and a ring for the latter temaia. The tapering point is slightly broken. 

No. ti49, Plate XXIll, Figure i.^A dagger, 9' hy M" It is somewhat worn, and only a 
small part of the handle remains. The point is rounded angular. 

No. laifi, Plate XXIll. Figure 33—.^ dagger with spiked handle and Tmio,lcd anguhr 
fioint. There is a slight trace of wood at the handle. Length 8 i by 1 , 

No, 1265. Plate XXIll, Figure ao.— A da^rr wilh spike handle and convex curved point. 

Traces of wood at the handle. Length to’' by i^’ broad. 

No. 1366. Plate XXIll. Figure 34.— A dagger with spiked handle ami angular point. There 

is a ring at the hilt. LrngUi by i". 

No, 13*7, Plate X.X 1 II, Figure ay,—A dagger, nitich corrjjded, with handle and point worn 

off. Leiiglh 8* by r’'. 

N«. I4i<i. Plate XXUl. Figure 31 .— A dagger, handle uiissiiig, U has an angular point 
6’' by r* 

No. 1417.—.A dagger with Spear-shaped lilade. Length Si^hy li . Handle 3 i long. 

No. I43». Plate XXIll, Figure 4.— A dagger 12 T "T- The pointed bmdlc is 

long. It is similar to No. 1 1 lo, bnt without the handle ring. There arc some wooden traces 
at the handle. 

No. 1470, Plate XXIll. Figure 3i-— A dagger with spiked handle having traces of wood. 
Length g‘l" by li". 

No, 1493, Plate XXUl, Figure 37*— dagger with aJigoUr point, and a ring at the spike 
handle. There arc traces of wood at the ring. Length lo" by i"' at the angular point, where the 
breadth is slightly more iban at the hilt. 

No, 1368. Plate XXIll, Figure 33,— A dagger with spikcil handle atid curved angular point- 
There is wood on the handle. Length Si" by ai". 

No. 16*7, Piute XXIll, Figure 3».— A dagger with angular point and spiked handle. The 
greatest breadth is at the angular point, where it Is an inch broad. There are signs of wood 
at the handle. Length 1'. 

No. 1733.—'A dagger with a thin handle having a fl it knob at its end. Length 
1' l" by li". 

No. 1748, Plate XXIll. Figure 34.— A large sized daggei -vith a spike baodle and convex 
•<‘tirved point- Tlierc is a ring nt the hilt. Wood appears on the blade and handle. Length 
104'' by if'* 
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No. i7&7, Plate XXII^ Figure jo,—A spear-shaped dagger, teaembling No. 305, Plate 
KXni, Figure 28. The handle is thin and long in popwrtioii to the blade. The total length is 

‘'rbyr. . , 

No. 1809.—A dagger with handle concavely curved and a Rat Knob at it^t end, pierceil 
with a hole. Length i' ai' by rl*. 

No. 1810, Plate XXIll, Figure 3a.—A dagger with sharply tapering blade like a spear. 
U has a short spiked handle of 3 " in length, with slight traces of w'oorJ. The total length 
is p4\ 

No. I& 33 , Plate XXJII, Figure 40..^ A curved dagger with point and handle missing. The 
greatest breadth is near the point, where It is an inch across. Length 7^'. 

Tridents and Sulam or Lances— 

No. loSa.—A mUmt 2' 4*" long. The round handle extends from half the Length and is 
grooved. The remainder is flat. 

No. ia6i.—A lance nr 3' 4|^ long. The shaft is corroded and lient^ and is i* iii'^ 

long. It has a knob on the end, and traces of a spiral fluting can be seen. The lance is fiat, with 
a blunt point There is a cross-barj but its arms arc broken off. 

No, 1368, Plate XXIIl, Figure 44,—,A iulam 01 lance with the handle worn away by 
corTDsiOrt. The flat blade also does not represent iLe origiaal length. 
There is a cross-piece with remains of bent arms. Length (' 3''^* 

No. 1441, Figure 17.—.\ trident or 3' ij" long. The handle 

is 2' long by half an inch square, with a round koeb at the end. At the 
baSK of the three prongs is a cross-bar whkb extends out into a small knob 
on each side, and a curved rod underneath connects the bases of the central 
and side ptonga. The prongs are flat and pointed at the extremities. The 
side ones spread out from a breadth of 64'' at the base to 8 ^* at the points. 

No. 1369.^—A lance or ifilam, 3 ' 7" long. For a Length of 4* the 
handle is spiral fiuted, the remainder is pl^in. At the base is a knob. The 
lance is fiat and pointed. .At its iunction with the shaft is a flat cross-piece, 
with four projecting bent arms, three of which are brokeu. 

No, 1669.—,A lance or fa/itw, a' 104* long, simihr to No. 1569. The 
spiral portion of the shaft is lO"' long, and the whole handle i' S", The 
arms of tlie cross-bar are slightly bent at each end, two of these are 
complete. 

No, i7Sft, Plate XXItl. Figure 43,—A iu/am or lance with worn 
corroded shaft and fiat blade. .At the top of the shuft is a cross-piecr, which 
has had four bent arms like more complete examples elsewhere described. 
Length I'sr- 

No. 1757.— A. bare or salam. 3' 7^^* long. The shaft is i' 1 long, fs 
round, and has a haoti at the end. The lance is flat with a flat point. A 
bent cross-bar is fiiced at the top of the shaft. 

No, tSas-— .A lance ot iut am, T nt' long, with the point of I he lance 
at the end of the shaft broken off. The handle is square in section, and 
I' 34’ lo*'S Tlie flat ci'iiss-bar has the remains of four bent arms. 

Spenrs— 

No. 1011,—A Bj.ear T 44 ' looflp "witb blade 3 * broad at centre, tapering to handle and 
point. Kslending up a portion of each centre of the blade ia a raised line. The handle is 5* 
long, and has a rail or rivet through it, at 4 " from the end. Inside art! traces of wood. 


I 

Fig. 17, 
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No. 1367.—A spear or crowbar, i* ll' long, broad at the base, and i''at the top, 
with blunt point. It has rto flat blade; but {■ rectangular In cross section. The hollow in the 
cnji has traces of the wooden shalt which was fixed therein. 

No. _A spear with long narrow blade similar to No. 1666, Length 17* by t" at tlte 

handle where it is broadest. TJie handle is 3^" long and has traces of the wooden shaft. 

No. 1389._A spear with the blade broadest near the handle. Length i' long by li". 

The bundle is 4" in length and contains traces of wood. 

No, 14IS-—A spear 1' ni" long by zk"- The blade is broadest close to the handle. 
The handle is di"" long and has a nail through it, at J' ffom the end- It has traces of rvood. 

No. 1439._A spear 1'gi'long by ii“’ breadth of blade. The Wade is brondest in the 

middle, tapering to handle and point ; and has a central rtdgc in the centre of each face oe. r 
the handle. The latter Is long and contains traces of wood, 

Nd. 14A3.—a spear of extra size, 2' 4 *" long h' The Wade Is broadest near the 

handle. The latter is 4' long, and has a nail through it, at k" the end. Inside nrc 

ttaces of wood. 

No. 1635.—A spear i" t)" long by if. The blade tapers from its greatest breadth near 
the handle. The latter Is yi" long, and contains traces of wood. 

No, 1666,—A long spear with narrow blade, a diminutive of No. 1482. The greatest 
breadth of blade Is near the handle. Length I' 6’' by The handle is 4 i lo^’Si 
traces of wood 

No, 1725,—.A broad bladed spear, long by 2^'*. The ends of the blade join the 

handle at right angles as with the swords. It is the only example of this. Tlw edges arc nearly 
parallel and end in a sharp point. The handle is zf" long, aiid has reniaina of a aad and 
traces of wotnl., 

No. 173*_spear with blade broadest in the middle, and tapering to point and handle. 

Length t' 4I" by i 4 ". ITandlt 4* long, contains a piece of wood. 

Arrows — 

No* —A barbed arfow^ with part of bdllow handle attachedj 3" hy i"'. 

No, i66i» —A barbed arrow, witb a barb and pomt b-Dlcen, by Socket has 

traces of wood. 

No- —A barbed arrow^ with a barb awayp by Socket a j has wood 

inside. ^ 

No* 1663.—A barbed arrow^ with a barb hroketSj 7*^ by Socket ai - 

Ji&velin$— 

No. 741.—A javelin, with the two sides of the Made differently curved, one side is almost 
barbed at the handle, and the other has atai«riiig couvex curve. Lenglh by i"- There 
is ^tiie uDOul in the Lulie, 

No. 743.-^A javelin with the point off. Length by T, The socket is ai** long, and 
has sotrie mica attached^ 

No. 744 A javelm «itU the ends of the blade at right angles to the handle, which is 

. tartly broken off Length by F- The socket is 2^ lo“g contain* a piece of wood. 

No. 1374 _A javelin, with about half of the blade away. Length 3Fby I". The socket is 3" 

long, is split and cotiliims wood. 

No. 1375.—.A javelin, with part of the handle and point aw'ay, Length 4^ by 1 < The socket 
contains wood. 

No. 1376.—.A javelin, 7F long by f" breadth of blade. Socket a" long, contains a piece 
o! wood, 

No* Mips —A javetiDp 5 l^ ^ong by breadth of blade* Socket I long* 
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SncrillciaL — 

No. »6o.^A sUIctto-sKapod imp]t:ment nith spear point. Ilie handle brandies into four 
plates near the blade. The end of the handle is flattened, and has a nail through it. A aimilar 
itnplemeiit is tiow-a-days used for impaling sacrificiai fowls. Length 5 

No. J07.—A sacrificial stiletto, resembling No. 260, but less complete. 3^* long, 
fron Hatchets or 

Iron .ixes are of a thich plate of flat metaJ with straight sides. The cutting edge is flat 
rounded, with a breadth greater than the butt. A number uf them have flat oval detached rings, 
and probably all of them at one time had these rings placed diagonally near the butt end, through 
which the shaft would go. All these rings were found attached diagonally. 

No. 3 i«.- \n axe 7*“ long by 2i'; yirlth ring 3* by ij*. Has traces of wood. 

No. 480.-AC1 axe 7i-long by 2^*^; with diagonal ring 3* by 14-. Traces of wood on the 
a^e and id the 

No. HSt—A corroded axe, an inch thick at the handle end, where it is of several thicknesses 

pf metflL Lon^tli 7 by ^ 

No 5oa._A« axe, 9" l-iS by 34- with diagonal ring 3r by 14-. Has traces of wood on 

the blime-and in ibe ring. 

No. so 3 .-.An axe. corrcled and worn, S’- long by 3^5 with half of a diagonat ring 3*' long 

O. 963 .—Aa axe. Si" long liy li"} with diagonal ring, 24' ny ,4^ Traces of wood on 
the a^e. 

N.. .,w._A »r,od.d axe ot ,hid,n.„, fccing i„|, „ „„ «lcre il!, mxd. 

Of several plalcsa Therr are slight traces of wooii Leiiglh 7 by 3^^ 

•” **" >"'* X 3 'i «illi b„k«« di^,o™l ring, ti.c i, slfehtl, 

broken j and tfiere arc traces of wood- ^ t ■ *S**tKy 

Momuties or Spades^ 

These implen.^.e ere numerous, and ate uf the aame deaip. throughout, though 
d.ffe.rng form. Thy are made of thick metal, aod all have a roood prujectiont 
fla^eoueach edge of the butt eml, ahleh U bent fawarda „„ „„e Je to for^ 
hold for the handle, rrh.ch wodd then be at right anglea to the apade. aa in the modem 
mamuty. Traces of Ihe wooden handle in some cases remain. 

Tl'^- are all broadest at the iggmg poi„,, 

^h Sfnie uith sides variouslj curved and 

others unth strath, sides These latter are of esim thick meta; and have theZ 

pearance of an edge, for which they may have been used, ^ 

No. 682—A broad mamuly with round pointed edge. Length 8*^ hv c" 
o. *» 3 v Rgure .8,_A mamuty with sharp oval pointed edge. LengOiV by j 1 - 
No. 77 ». Figure lo.-A very Inrge mamoty with pointed oval enf^e. Lenlth i 

^o. 8[6—A m?Lmuiy with the flat rounded tid^e split into two bv a Hr ^ it ‘ 

are wood traces in the flnoixes. Length &' by 34^. ' > 1 w probably. There 


No. iooi._A round edged mnmuty. with iraces of wood i„ the flanges. Le„„th a* h - 

No. 1002,—A straight sided nianmty. Length 7^ by si", ^ Sl by4 , 

No. lojA.^ A marnuty with flat round edge. Length by 

l-cstTh 5” vZ'. "" -»m. 

thickZZf ■ » »< -ra 

'"S' ■'“« «' -oi m the flao^ 
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No, 1361,—A mamuty with straight parallel sides. Has traces of w'ood Length by 2"'. 

No. 1436.—A narrow mionuty with the sides nearly strught and parallel and flat edge. 

Length iSJ* by nj.* 

No. 1754. Figure 31 .—-A very long mamuty, the largest Joimd. It has a rounded edge, and 
straight sides. Length aj*' by + 4 ** 

Large Iron Hangers — 

These implements have been used for suspending a number of objects, probably 
a series of the small iron saucer lainps, some of which are elsewhere described. 

They have a strong broad suspending ring at the top of a vertical rod of thick 
square section, which again has four large hooks of various design at the bottom. 
Close to the top suspending ring, a series of from four to eight arms or ribs branch 
around, outwards and downwards, resembling in this respect the ribs of an ordinary 
umbrella. These also are terminated by hooks of thin flat metal at the extremities. 



Some of the arms are iiartly broken. The central rod has had four hooks, of which two remain 

complele, Height 1* arms 1' 5"- , 

No, 30I.-A hanger whichorrRinally has had si* arms, but of which only two or three rflm.un 
oomplcte. These have been crushed, so that they are nearly parallel to the central rod, like the rihs 
of a elosed umbfetla. One remaining part oF an arm is at the an^le at ivhich all the arnif- originaUy 
Were. The central rod has two and a half hooks remaining. Length 1 8 t length of arms i 1 . 

No, loSo.—A hanger with two complete arms, out of di. They have pointed knob^ at the 
ends of the hooks. The central rod has three out of four flat pointed hooks. Height t' 2*, 

No- 1213—A hanger which has had sir arms, hut only parts of two retnain. The cenlral 

rod has had four hooks of which one reioains. Height 1' yi'. 

No, M02_A hanger with fenr arms, having hooks at the ertreraitics. The central rod lias 

four curious hooks at the bottom. The diameter of the top ring is f. Height i' jJ', Breadth 
actCBS llie arms 9J*. Length of arms 1' a", 

No, i 443,^A hanger with three out of eight arms complete and others partly so. The central 
rod has three liooks, with a fourth broken. Height i' 8” ; arms i' 3 *. 
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No. 1670.—*A hanger with ihreo out of eight arms nearly complete. They have hooks with 
knobs at the ends. Four similar hooks are also at the extremity of the central rod. Length 
l' Si" i arms 131". 

No. 1755.—A hanger, much corroded and decayed, with most of the arms away. Originally 
it has had five, hut only two without hooks remaiu attached. Only one hook at the base of the 
central rod remains. The height is t' 44", and the longest arm is 124", 



2^m 


NOs i8ig, Figure 23 ,—A hanger with curious leaf-]ike hooks at the ftMt of ihe central rotl. 
It has had seven hooked arms, hut only five now ircmabii Length i' 9^^! arms 14^^, loop 

Saurer Lamps— 


No. J 7 I, Figure 23,^Aii nrnn saucer lamp 4 ^^ in diameter, with drculnr arched bar complete* 




S^-^An irop saucer lamp, 4!* in lUamcter with beat suspending 
bar having .1 pin fixed in its centre. 


No, 6p3«-—An iron saucer lamp 3^*^ in diarneter with a suspending rod 
and chain in pieces. 


No, 724,—An iron saucer lamp in diameter^ with suspending rod 
fiisd in tile centre. The rod is 2|^ and i» flattened at the lop, in 


aj* which there is a hole. 


No, 1056.^An iron saucer lamp 3^*^ In diameterj with ard ed beam, sjiringmg from each 
side^ hooked suspending rod and chaiiip aU in pieces. 

No, 1106..—An iron saucer lamp^ vj' Jo diameter. 

No. 1112,^An iron saucer lamp, 34* in diameter* The arched beam is broken off. Parts 
oF a chain, and rods—^one of which is spiral ffuted—remain. 


No* I 3 T 3 *—An iron saucer lamp, in diameter, with rods and chain senarute. One 
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attached to the Ump cOfnpleLe* (t is oblodg with a hole and pin In the top bar* Hanging 
rods and a chain long Tcmaiii detacheth 

Nd. 1564*—An irdn saucer lamp^ 4*^ in diameter^ with arched bar broken off. Separate are 
frve pieces of a md, and a chain of 2S links. 

Iron Beam Ruds~ 

These objects are partlculatly all of one design or pattern. The only differences 
are in the sizc% or due to corrosiDn* They arc long rods of round metal ^ wilh an 
elongated oval bulging in the middlep and a knob at each end* They resemble 
beams for weighing scales. The longest is T 7^, an Inch diameter in ihe centre* 
There are eighteen of them^ and pieces of six others. 

No* ^^3_Length, t* 4^ by i^p knobs scarcely defined. 

Chisels— 

No* 33.—chiseh 3 ^* long. 

No. Es.—A chiseh narrow in the centre and broad at theedge^ and hutt^ a|* long hy i"', 

!33.—A chlsclp laperiug to a point at the hail die end, and with a fiat edge Length 

erbyiT- 

No* 936-—A fiat chsse 1 | with hollow tube handle. Length ’f* x Some toica is attached. 



b ig's. ts aitd 2fi. 


Iron Trlpodii— 

No. lais-—"An iron triporL Formed of a ring oF flat metal Ijroa'l resting on three legs. 
The legs partly curve outwards^ and have a bent rest at I he foot i they arc S long* The 
diameter of the ring h Two other tripods are of similar shape but of different size. 

Misctillaneous— 

No» nil,—Art Iron cyliodfical liandle ring* DIameler height . 

No, 1260.—A reaping liookp ji* in h ngth. From the handle to the point of the cur\red blade 

usr . . 

There are numbers of others of v^trlous kindSp iri a more or less fragmentary 
condmon. 

Stone littplefnefits— 

No* 264*-Slab, 8*' by 5*^ 4!" high. The middle portinn is hollowed out to a depth of T, 
probably hy use before it was buried. 

Nd* 264 —A stone cuiry grinding rolleip CircLimfcrcnce SJ or if diameter. 

No. 422* Figure 2^.^Sandal grinding slab on Four legBj lo^gi breads 4!^ high. 

Found outside an urn. The slab is marked with a cross inside a circle on under side* 

No- 692, Figure 26,.—Found afterwards near where the slab was founds is the grinder or 
curry grinding stonCp ^ 4 ^ long. Circumference in the middle 7^. At the ends * 


T 2 
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No- 178a.—A four-legged (one Itg raising) curry grinding ston* 8i* by 5*, high The 
stone is cBnously veined on the surf ace. 

No. 1783-—Stone roller of No. 1783. Only the middle portion of 5^ length is smooth anr- 
faced, the two ends are rough and tapering nnlike other rollers. Probably rings were attached 
to the ends. The whole length of the roller is 1 

^ Pottery. 

Time has not permitted of the numenous pottery being catalogued, and this must 
be reserved for a subsequent article. 


Glossary. 

ChMTI ‘—^A vernacular term for a pot. 

ChitTIRI :-The lirgt month of the Tamil year, ATaTch-Aprll, when th^ full moon CJtra, 

the spring month. Spring. 

KartikI :—'t he niooth Karttlka (October-November}, when the mooo is full and near the TO’itti- 
kas } the. eighth month In the Chaadramana. 

Ku.mMAL:—A n earring of gold, etc., worn in the lobe of the ear of a female whose husband is 
alive, 

Mamuti r —a hroad hoe. 

P08GAI,;—A prepaiatioa of boiled rice. 

SOL AM ; —1. sharp or pointed weapon; a pike, a spear, a lance, a spike; the trident of Siva. 

3 . h spit. 3' ^ stake for impaling criminals. 

TrisClam ;—A tbnee-pointed pike or spear; a trident. 


.'V Rea. 



EXCAVATIONS AT CHARSADA IN THE 
FRONTIER PROVINCE. 


T he trial excavations in the neighbourhood of Gh 5 rsada, in the Eromicr 
Province, undtTtaken by the Archaeological Survey, lasted for only two months 



Ip VJflw a^ SvJt River Bila HlsSr from Mir Zi^-araL. 

between February 23rd and April 25th, A sum of Rs. 3,000 (j^aoo) had been set 
apart by the Government of India from the special allotment of one lakh of rupees, 
annually devoted to Archaeology, and this proved adequate for the undertaking, the 
actual CNpenditure incurred amounting to Rs. 2,090-15-ti. Most of the plans and 
drawings reproduced have been executed by Bhairon Bakbsh and Qiulam Xabi, two 
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drafUmen attached ta the Survey, and practical assistance, especmlly in the matter 
of collecting antiquities and infarmation from the surrounding villages, was also 
reitdercd by Sher B 5 z, whose serv'Ices were kindly lent to us by Colonel H. A. Deane 
the Chief Commissioner of the Frontier Province. ' 

■ ■ Among modern travellers General Coin, utho seems to hi.^ visited the dis- 
tnet preMously to i8s«, refers to the villages ol Charsada and Piang under the name 
of Ashnagar or Hashtiiagar. He speaks also o! the Hissdr ■ mound, and identifies the 
site generally rvrth the Nysa of Alexander's Historians, in opposition to the then 
^valent opinion that it represented .Massaga, the oapital of the Arsaeeni. In , 86a 
Genertd Cunningham- suggested it. identification with Puskaiavatt, the ancient 
capital of Gandhara, which would he rendered in PrSfcrt by PukthaloH, and is referred 

Ntod r T""” “s' other variant,.- 

assistar L h Jv T G 'T"’ Co""i"Shem instructed hia 

It the P oscavationa at what he believed to be the most important hisS 

Id hi^ r 

uipiurcs unicn at that time were the almost exclusive* :iim r,r 

Ufiiai. Mr, Garrick confined himself to preparing plans of the liais H' =5 
some irregular digging m and around the mound of Sliahr-I-N5pur'=an Abo 
the same time a company of Sappers and Miners, underljeutenant Martin R E 

ErE"i“3ii£HS£~— 

scholars fixed upon these banka of the Svat The lirsr ^ 

Ha-^tnagar pedestal, discovered in iL, bv ’"a”"' 

tter page in connection with Pala.h dI,? ihe ! a ^ 

Hhriti,’ some eight miles to ,he north of Chlada T" T” 

has been discussed bv Colonel H A Dean/»* r^ i xr „ of the distnct 

between themselves in ,Eerioc«i„n ofX' oT ' T''"’' 

Chinese 

* W ' / J Gtpgrapht, 9 f /rtJfVi. p. 

* Arrtatt. Irrd.^ } nruit/Acr ^ Ik n« >r i - ^ 

VI. I 12 . fUnKAeircfIf _ 47, 

* hnr .n ,ccuunl at Mr. CarncJt's optrAtbn? see si. S. fl.. XIX p ne’™! " ' 

A btirf description t>f Lieutenant Martin's ettc,n*atiofts i, f„ Lt, ^ , 

tgih. 186a, 10 me Socrstury 10 tF-c Punjab Ctmmment tn ibr P, W. Denarttn™t Eehma,,. 

" Edll. bv C. Buhlcr. /Hiiiau Vpi, XXV. iflgli, pp. 311-12. 

»Npwr in the Lahtir Mujeutn. C/. -Anrual Profits Report^ of die a u 1 - 

Punjab CiTTle, ujol-j. psra. ifi. Edilcd hy Dr. Stratton in the Tuuwro/0/eh 

Vol. XXJV. p. I. ^ fo»r*a{ ^ iiu Amfrico^ 

* Note on UdyStia and Ganiih.=ira. % R, A, S., On. i%l5t p. (155. 

* Notes siir la Cecigeaph’e flncicnna du Gandbum. p. 14. {SMlraii i/mM a ti M- j 

tffXtfi'm* Ont^mt^ ViA^ Harini. jgtij.) ' ' ' ' 
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pilgrims agree in supporting General Cunningham's main identification. This 
identification has now found universal acceptance, and it is unnecessary for the pur¬ 
poses of this article to recapitulate the convincing arguments upon which it is based. 

The legendary history of this city is referred to in the Ramayaoa/ where 
Bharata, in obedience to Rama, is related to have conquered Gandharva-dela, a 
pleasant country on both sides of the Indus, and founded two cities in the conquered 
territory' named after his two sons, whonv he established as rulers in them. 
TaksaSila took its name from Taksa, and Puskalhval! from Puskala. A similar 
account occurs in Kalidasa's RaghuvarnSa.* VariihaTnihira in Ids Bfhatsamhita. * also 
mentions Puskalavata' with Taksa^ila among the tribes who inhabit the north¬ 
west of India. But the city is best known, perhaps, from its connection with the 
campaign of Alexander the Great, .Arrian states that Hephxstion took it by storm 
after a siege of thirty days, and that having slain Astes, the ruler of thcit district, he 
set up Sangieus as Governor,® Alexander himself afterwards visited the town, and 
having received its formal surrender established a Macedonian garrison there under 
Philippos* When Buddhism was established in Gandliara in the time of 'ASoka, 
Puskalavati seems still to have been the first city in’the Trans-ludus region, if we 
may judge fror»; the number and antiquity of the Buddhist monuments described by 
Hiuen Tsiang, two of which, he attributes to ASoka himself.^ To this evidence may 
be added also the statement of Fa-Hian that Dharma-vh'ardhana, the son of A^oka, 
ruled in the place where Buddha had made a gift of his eyes, which must have been 
at PuskalavatT, where the great st&pa of the Eye-gift existed,® At a later date 
the capital was transferred to Punisapura (the modem Peshaw'ar), perhaps during 
the reign of Kaniska, who founded in the latter place hts famous monastery and stupa* 
In the seventh centurv the size of PuskalSvati was greatly exceeded by that of Purusa* 
pura. Hiuen Tsiang, who visited it between 629 and 645 .A,D,, speaks of its monu¬ 
ments as ruined, or cold and desolate. Possibly it may have sulfered in the early 
part of the sixth century from the devasUting wrath of Mihirakula, the ruler of ihe 
white Huns, who is said to have destroyed t,6oo stupas monasteries in GandhSra.^® 
After Hiuen Tsiang's time the city appears to have sunk into complete oblivion. Al* 
Bfrunl at least, in describing the route from Kanauj to Gli^znl in the beginning of the 
eleventh century A.D., speaks of Waihind, the capital of Kandbar tGandhara), 
west of the River Sindh, and also of Purshawar/' but makes no mention of Puskalavati, 
although it was situate on ihe main road between these two places. 

> Vlt* Unless thb ts sn intcTfwIadon in tlie ttin reference pr>ve4 tliE exigence of PuHkaljvsilI iu 

i^rback ns tbe stKlh or ei-en eighlli cemury B.C- U is milicftablc ihal the cDfniFrfmtatef lUtia that Puskalivati 
was iTt Gandhara-tle^ es dliflii'Ct fto^ Crundhiinr^^fl-desai.^ io la’hich Taksistta vyas stluatffc 

•XV, S7*3y 

•XIV, 3^. 

* In ihe Markajideya'pufil^s and the Adthuta-s^gara we find iht form Piiskuravata. 

* Arrifim. Auahrt I V, 7 and 8 f 

■ Arrstin* rffjffoA., aSp 

* rA S. Beal's transliiliaTi fiSB+l, Vol. U PP- 109 

* J* fOsfiM-il, pp* 31-ar 

•C/. VuLLp, gg. 

€/^ Rf*al, rrf., VoL If p. i7ii and M. A. SteiOp |*23 q, and note. 

C/. Albcrotii’s India, Ed. H-Sachau, V’'ob I, p. 3ofk 
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I Thf' rnodem Char^da, the largest of the eight contiguous tonrns which 
constitute thewelhknown Ha^tnagar, lies on the east bank of the Svat River, 
some four miles to the north-west of its confluence with the Kabul, and roughly 
in the centre of the Peshawar Valley. At this point the river betids suddenly from a 
south-westerly to a south-easterly direction, thus forming a natural boundary on three, 
sides of the town. Westward, as far as the Frontier hiDs, the plain is watered by 



Fig. ?. 


the many broken and meandering channels of the Svat and Kabul Rivers, and to the 
north and east this natural irrigation is supplemented, as It may also have been in 
ancient times,* by a network of artiflcial canals. Independently, however, of the canals 
this must always have been the richest comer of the whole Peshawar District. In 
addition to the fertility of the land, the convenient position of Charsada in relation to 
the trade routes through the mountain passes to the west and north sufficiently 


.1 snUhetnwrf m Tangal abovt ih= Una of Iha pr^iSvSt Canal, and canals w«e 

nndottl^y ^knn q«l qf the S»ii River oppnske tU mtxieni canal liead tni from the Kabul River t-weer three 
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e><plaitis the growth and predominance of an ancient town on this spot, though it is 
not apparent why, if the Kabul and Svat Rivers formerly met, as they now do, some 
four miles beW Charsada, a site was not chosen at thetr actual confluence, whence 
both watemays could he commanded, M. Vivien St. Martin has indeed located 
the old capital of the district at this spot, but on the other hand there are good 
reasons for believing that the ancient confluence was at Prang, the village contiguous 
to Charsada.* 

At the back of the town, and in its immediate vicinity, stretches an intermin- 
able cemetery, dotted over with bare mounds that cover the ruins of bygone ages, 
and relieved only here and there by a copse of trees clustering round some Ziyarat, or 
by the avenues that indicate the main roads towards the east. The scene is 
singularly dreary, and one from which tlie eye turns instinctively to rest on ihe 
willows by the riv'er’s bank and the waving comland beyond. The most conspicuous 
feature in this landscape is the artificial plateau or height, known as the Bala Hisar, 
or the High Port, It stands.rather less than a mile to the north of Charsada, across 
the main stream of the Svat, and on the right bank of a branch rivulet known as the 
Samhor- Seen from the Charsada side, its colour, rugged aspect, steep sides and 
flat top, sloping gently to the west, bring to mind the Akropolls rock at Athens, 
though the comparison may be prompted In part by the Western character of the 
surrounding country^ North-east and south-east from the plateau extend two lines of 
lower mounds, the latter separated by only a saddle from the fortress itself, the former 
by a more extensive depression. To tlie south-east these mounds stretch tOTvards 
the main channel of the Svat, where they are lost in the low grounds over which the 
river sweeps in flood time, only to reappear on the opposite bank in the mounds on 
which the hamlet of Mirabad is situate. That they originally formed a continuous 
ridge, and that the river has forced its way between them, cannot be doubted, espe¬ 
cially when it is obsen’ed that a similar break occurs higher up the river in the tine of 
mounds projecting to the north-east. Here the cutting through the artificial mounds 
of Sbahr-i-Napnrsan is sheer and deep, and everywhere broken potsherds are visi¬ 
ble imbedded in their sides. An examination of these sherds showed that the upper¬ 
most strata contained Muhammadan wares, and it may therefore be concluded that 
the change In the river’s course took place at a date subsequent to the Muhammadan 
invasion. This is borne out by the survival to the present day of a tradition that the 
Sv5t once flow'ed onthe w'est side of the Bala Hisar—^a sundval scarcelv to be expected, 
if the change happened in pre-Muhammadan times. Hardly less certain is it that 
the lower reaches of the Samhor tributary also, w'hich separate the BaJa hiisar and 
Shaikhan hill, are of comparatively modern origin; but that this rivulet has carried 
,tway much of the ancient site is unlikely. 

' Cf. A, I'oucher. Nt)te» sut In C6ogfaphie anDenradu Gandham {Exirmt dm BuiUtin dt /raapiiit 

d'tfiffmt Ofttfiif IlnnaiT IDmJ,— p. 15, M, Foucher ndduce*; thiti arguments top rove thiitlhe binflDBiicc 
Prang : 111 that the Chinese Pilgrtin siicalcs of crossing one river only on the road fro-n Pou-Iou.cha-pon'jq 
(Pnhawarj in Pu-shi-feie-ro-fa^ (SdentiHed wilh ChSreada), (?) tliai the [tome. Prong may be o derivative 
**1 Pray^g. signifying a cOnfljence, (5) tliittthc Kattinll slreani. a branch of the but, whlcl'joins the Svat 
Prmig, m.irks what was (raoe the main chamtEl of the K.ibul, and is still known as such among the peasants. 

^ See Fig* 3, M. Foucher compares the B^la ^isar with the famous moan d of Babit at Babylon, end the 
wood-ciilof the lallcr fi/. PerroLand ChipJer. Tome, t l, Flff. 3?] shows a close aiL^Dg^y. 

U 
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In plctunng ihen the appearance of the country in Buddhist times, we may 
eliminate these rivers and the ravages they have made, and imagine the Ba1% ffishr 
as connected by an uninterrupted ridge with the elevation of Mirabsd, and separated 
by an intervening depression from the mound of Sh aikhan. Southward from Mirabad 
the dHHs of old habitations may be traced along the river bank beneath the modem 
villages of Chirsada and Prang as far as the lofty mound of Dharmsal, where they 
come to a sudden end, but nothing has yet been found to indicate that they possess a 
pre-Muhammadan origin. Our practical examination of the site has as vet extended 
only to trial excavations in the Bala fJisar, and Mir Ziyarat mounds, and in addition 
to these we have cleared the Palatfi and Ghaz DHerts, two isolated hillocks towards 
the east, the former almost completely, the latter only partially. 


The Balfi Hlsar, 

The Ba^la Hisar is well known to have been occupied in turn by the Durants and 



5. Vitw or ihe Balfl froin the S.-E* 


the Sikhs, whose walls and flanking towers of unbumt brick and rubble stone can still 
be traced around most of the fortress. The history of this occupation carries us as 
far back, perhaps, as the middle of the eighteenth century j before that date dothme 
definite is known, but a tradition is related by Mr. Garrick which points to the 
existence of a fortress here in the early days of Ghuri rule in India-^ Whether the 
tradition has any truth in it or not, it has generally been assumed that i n early 
Muhammadan, and pre-Muhammadan days also, the mound served as a fortress 
Recently, however, M. Foucher, in his brilliant discussion of the topography of the 


1 Sm Garrick, A. 5, R., .XjJt, p. and foalnote. The story seem* entirely apocryphal 
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districtj has sought to identify the plateau with the great stitpa of the Eye-Gift/ 
stated by Hiuen Tsiang to have stood at a distance of four or five It to the north of 
PuskalavatL 

The plan of the plateau is roughly pear-shaped, measuring some 250 yards north 
and south, and 220 yards east and west. A slight depression in the ground towards 
the north marks the position of an ancient well; for the rest, heaps of cobble-stones 
and broken bricks are all that are left of the buildings described by Garrick scarcely 



Plan of the Hs;sar, 

more than twenty years ago,® The eastern edge of the plateau rises about 75 feet 
above the level of the plain | the height of the western end is a few feet less. Almost 
the entire shell of the fortress has now crumbled away, and, in places, the accumulated 

^ A- F&tjcher, pp. [9 and IQ. 

S, R,, XIX, l&i sq. 

LT t 
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ddbris reaches to the full height of the inound. At other points the slopes are lower 
and more gradual, and above them the summit of the plateau rises in abrupt precipices, 
from the sides of which project here and there remnants of small buildings of typical 
Buddhist masonry, layers of pebble foundations, jars, pottery, bricks, and tiles—all evi¬ 
dences of the existence of an early settlement on the mtnmd, and sure proof that most 
of the supposed fortifications, if they ever encircled the mound in pre-Muhammadan 
times, had long since fallen away and left its core exposed. At one point only, vts.^ 
in the recessed angle at the south-west comer, were any traces of the walls left. 
Here the depredations of the peasants had lately brought to light, and almost demo¬ 
lished, a small turret ( KK, Fig. 5 ) and parts of the adjoining walls, built of irregular 
but solid Eoasonry of a comparatively early date, and feaving no room for doubt as 
to the purpose for which they were erected. 

The main Muhammadan buildings which existed when Lieutenant Martin compiled 
his plan of the Bala Hisar, are marked by him as situate in Its centre, and as w*e wished 
to avoid cutting through thar foundations, trial pits were sunk in three separate lines 
near the north, east, and western edges of the plateau. In those to the east no walls 
were revealed, and on the north side only the remnants of a late wall of loose con¬ 
struction appeared. In the western angle, however, close by the turret already 
referred to, the top of a wall 1^4 feet 4 inches thick) was disclosed at a depth of about 
5 feet, and this, when opened out, proved to be built of the regular diaper patterned 
masonry' commonly found in the Buddhist buildings of this district. It w'as stiJl 
standing to a height of 12 feet 6 inches. Towards the west It is broken away at the 

point A (Fig. s). Its eastern 
end narrow's slightly and b 
returned at a right angle to¬ 
wards the south by a smaller 
wall tBC, Fig. 5) 3 feet 4 
inebes thick. Parallel to the 
latter, and at a distance of 17 
feet westward, is another 
cross rvall of similar dimen¬ 
sions ; both are broken away 
at their southern ends, their 
present length being about 16 
fset. The space comprised 
between these two walls was 
packed with cobble-stones. 
Further south the line of 
the reluming wall (BC) b 
continued by another wall 
(EF) ; which, however, from 

* Cf^ SiTnpwUp ” Bqddhist Archiltclurt," y* i?. /. B. A., mare <ir ^ 

are placed at in^ervaJAp wid^ slates bulk in between fsBeh a eentlnufiy^ ilatea fi- ^ 

ttiaile farming a. cmir^ m itself, and on ibis is placed the ncitl eoyree stortes with between th ^ 

again—the whole presenting the appearance of a di^icr pattenw*' ™ 
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Its different level and construction appears to have belonged to a separate building. 
The main wall (AB) is 63 feet long and batters toward the south. Its southern face 
is entirely rough, and must have been concealed from view. Its northern face is more 
carefully dressed, especially the upper portion within 4 feet of the top. We concluded 
that the lower courses to the height of 8 feet 6 inches served as foundations. At its 
eastern end and on the northern side is a perpendicular shaft of stone, some 7 feet 
high, which seems to have been set up at a later date at the head of a small grave, 
indicated by a quadrangle of boulders set against the side of the wall (p/. Fig. 5). 
That the grave was not Muhammadan seems likely in view of its orientation almost 
due east and west. From the main wall (AB) a second wall (GH), 5 feet thick, takes 
off at a slight angle towards the south-west. This was followed up for 66 feet but 
showed fiP sign of coming to an end, The style of its masonry is similar to that of 
the first, but the introduction of brickbats into the dividing courses proves it to be of 
later construction. This again is crossed above by a third and stil) later wall (MM) 
of a rougher type. It is 3 feet thick and about 4 feet high. iVo attempt has been 
made in it to preserve the regularity of the horizontal courses, and the interstices 
between the larger blocks are filled with mud and rubble. 

The turret (KK, Fig. 5) at its nearest point is a little less than 16 feet from 
the western end of the second wall (GH), with which its similar stvie of con¬ 
struction seems to connect it. Its outer wall appears to have been about 7 feet 
thick and to h.ivc formed a little more than a quarter of a circle, abutting on to the 
angle of tw'o walls, which once converged from the south and west, but have now 
fallen away. That all these walls are In the nature of fortifications there 
cannot be any reasonable doubt. Further excavations towards the west will make 
their history dearer, but in the meantime it may be conjectured that the earlier 
walls belonged to a gateway, the approach through which was constructed in such 
a manner as to compel an assailant to expose his flank to the defenders of the 
walk Possibly the gateway was double and these walls formed part of an inner 
court. It may be surmised also that another wall of similar constujction, battering 
to the north, existed parallel to the earliest wall AB, and about 16 feet from it 
on its southern side; between them svould run the lighter cross walls, the chambers 
which they formed being filled with rubble. The thickness of the whole wall would 
thus be about 25 feet. At a later date the outer and part of the inner wall 
may have fallen, and the wall (HG) may have been built to take the place of 
the latter and relieve the batter of the remaining portion. The probability of 
these walls having belonged to an ancient gatera'ay is strengthened by the existence 
of an entrance here tn modem times/ and bv the fact that at no other point in the 
ft'hole circuit of the walls -would an approach be so defensible as in this comer, where 
an attacking enemy would be exposed to a cross fire from the two walls projecting 
towards the south and west* These fortifications must not be confused, as 
they have been by Mr. Garrick, with the city walls and gates referred to by the 
Chinese pilgrims. The Bala Hisar isj we believe, nothing more than the Akropolis 
of the ancient city, and its dimensions will be found to be In accord with this view. 


^ The entrance ii marked in UeatexianE accorofiiinying hig Icttcf referreU tu abovt* 
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Even in its present shrunken condition Its superficial area Is rather more than 3 IjCkk> 
square yards. The area of the Akropolis at Athens is approximately 3J,ooo 
square yards. If we include the small mound at the S.'E, comer, which undoubtedly 
belonged to the original fortress, and allow for the masses which have fallen on the 
eastern and northern sides, It will be seen that the areas of the two Akropoleis were 
much the same. How such a gigantic mass could be, as M, Foucher suggested, 
nothing more than the remains of a siupa, it Is difficult to understand. 

The minor finds from the trenches alongside the fortification walls were com^ 
paratlvely few. Some mixed wares of Muhammadan date occurred near the surface, 
and at a lower level the following prc-Muhammadan objects:— 

Pottery— 

Broken saucers and bowls of the type shown in Fig. 24, Nos. 1,3.4, 5.6 j fragmeiUs of coarse 
fflfftdTTir, gfififas and cafis {Fig. 34, Nos. rg, aoj, and of others of uncertain shape; a IToral 
gSLTgoylc forming the spout of a vu-se j a fragment of a handle, with nail lieads in imitation 

of a metal prototype; and two ear then ware lafnirsv Cf, Fig. 24, Noa, la, 14* 

Terra-^iottas— 

IT FignrLiies^ in03tly broken. 

Coins— 

l -gs" Kauiitia? OH. defaced, .ffrr. ma’e deity. Crescent licliind sliguldeis; r. hand 
advanced ; 5 . on hip; to I. ai-mboh C/. Gardner, Brit. Muj, Cat,, p. 133^ N|). pj 

XXVIT, No. 3 ; but the dcraccmetit makes the attributiou unceruin, 2 . Two IndiLsmthi.- 
M. 7', onidecitifiablc. ' 

One Schist lamp. C/. Fig. 24, No. 15, 

Several ftagmetUs of blue {cobaltj glass, 3 cm. thick. Possibly it was used for tiles. 
Simibr gla^ vias foumi m Mir Ziy^r^t mounds 

Beads— 


I Aiuethyst, Am-gdabid, 1-4 cm* long. 
iZ Bontj di«c apd barrd^shaped. 

4 pieces of shell haogles. 


i Lapis Lazuli, disc and barrd^haped, 
cS cm. 

I Onyx, i 4 -Bided; diam. 8 cm. 


Muhammadan Remains on the BSla Hisar. 

In the centre of the Fortress a trench was aftern'arils driven east and west 
for over 200 feet, and to a depth of over 20 feet at ks western end, but It 
revealed nothing excepi Mubammadaii remains. These consisted of a shallow tank 
20 feet square, of comparatively recent construction and near the surface ft * 
have been situate in the enclosure marked on Lieutenant Martinis plan as *'Bathi * 
houses." It is built of brick, faced with hard grey hydraulic cement, and coated 
with a thin layer of fine reddish stucco. Each comer Is strengthened by a diagonal 
step. The supply pipe is in the centre and there is an outlet at one of the comers 
East of this, and some 5 feet below it, was an earthenware pipe laid in sections 
averaging about i foot 7 inches in length, with flanged edges and socket joints. Some 
14 feet below the tank, and 10 feet to its west, appeared an earlier building. A plain 
wall of brick faced ndth chuna runs westward from this point for 40 feet, and is then 
returned for 20 feet towards the south. 

Here it is pierced with three windows, 3 feet 2 inches broad and 4 feet above the 
floor level, the sills of which still retain portions of their wooden fittings Fjg 5 
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Elevallon and plan). A horizonta] beam is carried right along beneith the brick piers 
that separate the window openings, and is secured with stout Iron rails to wooden 
plugs, two of which are let into the brickwork beneath each pier. The wall here is 
3 feet 6 inches thick ; at its southern extremity is a chamber with arched entrance, 


and in each of the three 
other walls comprising the 
chamber Is a shallow 
niche. The pilasters, from 
which springs the entrance 
arch, are raised on a step. 
Their base consists of a 
cyma reversa moulding 
with a fillet above, The 
springers of the arch are 
6 feet above the base. In 
the construction of ihe 
walls the introduction of 
brickbats is noticeable; 
most of the inatcriaJ 
seems to have come from 
earlier—and probably Bud¬ 
dhist—buildings. The 
courses, however, are re¬ 
gularly laid and bedded in 
mortar joints of V thick* 
ness, composed of lime 
and powdered brick. The 
face of the walls was origin¬ 
ally concealed with a coat 
of lime stucco. Digging here was pariicularly difHcultj as the whole building was 
choked with heavy masses of fallen brickwork. 

As regards the date of this building nothing can be affirmed, no coins or other 
evidence having been found to offer a clue* 


' 1 - 



*^*1, > t jj-i 

i # 4 « 1 « i 


Fikf, ^ 


Minor Finds in the Trial Pits on Ihe Bill MisAr. 

In none of the trial pits on the Bala yisar could any certain evidence as to the 
date of the minor finds he obtained from stratification. Comparing them, however, 
«dth the finds from Mir Ziyarat and from other sites of the Buddhist period, it was 
possible in the majority of insLaoces to discriminate between the pre-Mubaminadan 
and Muhammadan objects. Excepting the coins, the former only are included 
in the following list, an asterisk being placed against those about which there is 
any doubt. 
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U I. /E. *8' Bai Megas, C/. Gardner, Brit. Mus. Cat., p. 114, No. 3, and Plate XXJV, a. 


2. ;E. •9''* ifucli defaced. Cf, Gardner, ci/., p. 122, No, 3. 

3. Fout1eei:i copper Jndo-Scj-thic, of various sires, unidentified. 

4 Fourteen Muhammadan coins. Among these mav be noted the Buli and Horseman type j 
and coins of MuHnu-d-Din Mnliammad ibn SSm (Mnliarumad GJ|}Aii) ; for types e/. tnd. .Vwj 
Part J, p. 4, No. 13613; AHtiqu/t, PI, XX, Fig. 14; *nd Rodjters, Cj/. 

af mirr coUetUd hy C.J.R., Pt. Ji. p. 56, Ko ii. Also of Alan-d-Dm ibn Taliash ol 
Khtt-ariim. Rodgers, op, cit., Pt. 11 , p, 73, 2g ff. and p. 74, 4 [.44, A comflete list of the 
MIlhamiTiiidan and kter c^oins from ChSr&ada be gived in a subsequent Report 

Seulpture«_ 

Grey schist statuette in relief, ht. 14-8. cm. Male figure wearing necklace and louse upper 
garment, passing (lilfe a Greek chlamys) over both shoulders and leaving the breast bare. The 
lower garment is colled around the loins in Indian fashion. Face, Feet, and hands missing, 

3. Dark red (Agra ?) stone. Fragment of winged lion’s head. Hl 9 cm, .Mane and wing 
feathers indicated by incised cross hatchings. Type common in tiandhira sculptures Cf, 
Griinwedel (Burgess], Ftg. 56. The figure was intenderl to be seen from one side only. 


3. Grey schist. Fiagmentar,-. Ht. la-g.cm, Upprt half of body only. Holds lotus sulk 


ia one hand- 


4. Fragment, 7-5 cm Miniature Indo-Ccrlutbiaja pilaster and rogette. 
5* Fragment^ 51 cfn^y of capital of IndoNCorintbiaij pibsrer- 
6. Fragioeotp cm,, same as No. 5. 

7* Fraguienl oF decorative irarder of rtkgoUe?, 20^3 rma 

Pottery— 
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fn what we take lobe the fotmdatidt]^ d amonastfr)' on Mir Ziylrat. On the Bala Hisar they 
were found m the pits close by rfjine of the brohen sculptures previously referred to^ at the N,-E, 
comer of the tnouud^ and it is prohahKe, therefore* that some stuall stiUpa may have existed at 
this poiuL 

Iruii Implemefits-^ 

*j knife 'j 

*4 rings > all badly corroded. 

*8 naib J 

MlscelLatieous— 

*T copper antimony rod (Tj ii'2 cm. long, with incised cross hatchings, 
lead dltto^ plain. 

I steatite lamp. C/^ Fig, 24, No* 16^ 

♦8 schist lamps. Cyi Fig, 24, No. 15^ for similar shape, 
i stone bowl. Fig, 24^ No, 2. 

FragmentB of large steatite vesgeL 
1 lid of steatite veasel* toxned on lathe, 

*bo earthen^vare spmdie whorls 1?)^ C/. Fig. 24BJ Nos. i and g, 

*21 disc weights, pierced, 

*12 pyramidal weights^ pierced at their apices. 



f 


Fiff. 7. 

*TO stone ringa^ mostly of schist, the remainder of steatite. Some are slightly conicab 
with the lower base varying from 4 cm, to I'S cm. The centre hole, pierced 
perpendicularly, is roughly about one-lltlrd of the Isasc diameterj narrowing to 
the lop. The sides arc curved and decorated with simple Jmear designs or 
concentric circles. C/. Fig. 7^ Nos* 2-5. 

♦ id rude stone impletnenta, 

*2 pieces of white marble. 

Fragments of blue glass, coloured Avith cobalt. About 3 cm. thick. Similar glass was 
found ID the lowest slratum at Mir Ziyarat. It may have been used for ttlcs of 
some sort* 

I elliptical ring stone, unen graved. 

Beads— 

{a) Blue vitreous paste—^3, round and fluted. C/, Plate XXVIll No- 2- 

(#) Botic—Barrel-shaped, dUc, round, and fluted, in large numbers. 

I fan-likc pendant* 

The miniature round bone beads are frequently cut lu series of three or more from 
one piece* 

[r) Crystal—i pear-shaped pendant, ht. rg dm 
2 round, diam. i'3 and I'l cm* 

I ditto Ruted, diam. 1^2 cm. 

(rf) Chalcedony—r Rat oval, bored through shorter axis, i cm. long. 

fr) Amethyst—t amygdaloid* 1*2 cm. long; 

1 ditto* facetted. 


X 
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t /) Agate— I amygdakvH faceUedi V2 cm/iong. 

I fotirieen-^Medp djiLm^ r4 cm. 

(^) Lapis laznii—t amygdaloid, 2'2 cm. long* 

[ dJlto^ noflnislied^ 

I $cmi-e]lipticai, tho cruri'ed upper side with cross batchii^gSp long, 

(A) Cwneliait—1 irregidar^ inlaid with design in white paste, diam* I'l* 

1 rdinteen-aided, diam. 1*47 burnt 
t flat oblofig with curved endsp length n cm- 
1 irregular tDond, 

(j") Steatite—t three-sided prism^ 1*3 cm, long* 

(/') Limeston'C^—I fnuiieen-stded flat 

TurqnQise—I fanciful crescent^ i'6 cm. between horn^^ 

=^{/) Traaspansntglass—1 oblong, bcued through loiigpr axis; 2cm. long^ 

(iw) Clay SeviiraJ vase-shaped, c/* Fig*24-.Ap No* j ; length 1*4 to 2 cm, .Also circular with 
compressed ends and fluted edges. 

Various fragments oF amethyst and mother-o^pearL 

Among the smaller finds from the Bala Hlair must be mentioned a metal mould of earthenware 
picked up on the eastern slopes of the uiound. The subject of the mould {ef. Fig. 8, from a 
cast) is a female, or eHeminate male, figere riding on a swan. The bird carries a garland in its 

beak, and a band passes around its body behind 
the wings and legs. Below its neck is a heart' 
shaped depreaston, for the reception of a jewel . 
The figure on its back has the left arm uplifted 
and wears a necldace. Whether it is intended 
to portray the well knowo Greek type of Aphro¬ 
dite, or the later type of Apollo, it ts diHkuU to 
say. Probably, f think, the latter. Such repre¬ 
sentations of Apollo appear to have been in 
vogue in .^sia Minor in Imperial times. On 
copper coins, for instance, of Julia Paula and 
Tranijuillina, struck at Chakedon in Bithyoia, 
Apollo is depicted riding upon ^ snan.* The 
Hgiire on the coins is nude and its jiroporcions 
are effeminate, hut the presence of the lyre above 
and behind the head makes the identmcation 
certain. The terra-cotta mould is anfortunately slightly hroken, and it is impos^ble to say 
whether a lyre was originally depicted or not. 

Mir Ziyfirat. 

Mir Ziyarat is the name given to the most considerahle of the mounds in the 
^ahr-i-Napursan group, where some authorities have located the site of the famous 
Eye-gift stupa. Its summit is marked by two boulders, lying side by side on its 
western edge. Notwithstanding the name Mir Zi3'dratj which might be expected to 
indicate a Muhammadan shrine, these stones are sacred to the Hindus, for they are 
said to mark the place where Gorakhnath, one of their Gufils, used to meditate'ivkh 
his disciple j in his honour a great melil is held at this spot twice a year. But the 
presence of so many Buddhist remains round about would seem to suggest that the 

* Cf, Sritith Cat,, Ponlus, Paphlagnnta,etc. t p. nS. Non. 34 Mid 35. and Plaj, XXVHt 5 
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sanctity of the place may date from a time when Buddhism was paramount here ; and 
in this connection it must be remembered that the Hindus are pecullarh' versatile in 
adopting foreign cuUs and observances. 

[n this excavation also Lieutenant Martin with his company of Sappers and 
Miners had been before us, and the site had long been the quarrying ground of the 
peasants of Rajay. Lieutenant Martin had in true engineering fashion sunk two shafts, 
to a depth of 33 feet from the summit of the mound, and joined them by a subterranean 



Fig. 9 * Plan uf Mir Ziyatat- 


gallery some 20 feet in length. A description of his operations, with a section draw- 
ing, is gn^en in a brief Report addressed to the Punjab Government,* The conclusion 
at which he arrived was that the boulders and a portion of a more regularly laid wall, 
ivhich he seems to have struck at a depth of about 18 feet, were the foundations of a 
Tope, the plinth of which he believed to be marked by some rough walls, then existing 
on the top of the dherf, but since demolished. One immediate object of our 
excavations was to discover whether any further evidence existed to support this 

J Letirr Nf>. $4 q \ 19th Februvy frani LieutcnSTit M ta thr {9 U34 Public Works 

Depariiiicn^ 
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hypothesis, or whether, as seemed more probable from the fragments of late pottery 
scattered about, and the loose nature of the soil—ill suited for the foundations of a 
solid superstructure—the walls on thesummit of the mound belonged to some smaller 
Muhammadan building. The method adopted was first to skirl the mound with 
shallow trenches, in the hope, if a stupa really existed, of striking the outer platfortns 
and gradually feeling our way towards the centre. It soon appeared, however, 
that around the base of the hillock nothing more than foundations could be expected. 
On the north side these were exposed at a few inches below the surface, between the 
points A and B (Fig. 9), 

They consist of two steps of cobble stones laid in mud, the upper step set some 
18 inches further back than the lower one. The neat and regular courses of the 
latter as compared with the former seem to indicate an earlier date for its construc¬ 
tion. The semi-circularpro]ecttons, which belong to it. perhaps mark the foundations 
of buttresses. The line of these foundations was followed up some distance east and 
south, but no further trace of them could be found. On clearing the earth between 
here and the mound, two causeways (CC and DD, Fig, g), tTOSsingeach olher at right 
angles, came to light. The flat bricks, with which thev were originally paved, measur¬ 
ed 9r square and thick, but at a later date the causeways have been repaired in 
parts with brickbats and cobble stones. A few inches below this pavement there 
were ^aces of another and older one, which the bricks measured 11 inches square, 
and If thick. This earher paving weassociated with the lower course of ihe founda- 

' o thilr Ta' T u ^ ^^^enients of paving similar 

o the later kind on the north could be found, but a deeper trial lower dLm the slope 

disc osed some solid foundations of unbaked brick. These we defened following up 

from the^pomts E and F towards the centre, and some portions of a wall of Lbakcd 

d 7 f' t ^ stucco, were 

H it % T rl 7 “P' "" the mound 

and ^thm 2 feet of the surface were the remains of a later habitation, a row ol 

fire-places backed by a low wall st^ding to the height of . feet 6 inches (GG Fig 

9 ). ^ The Utter was butit of pebbles, faced with bricks and clay mortar AtnVht 

THHYl or^T "T ^ f-ced with lime pUsl-r 

(HH, Fig. g). At this point our digging was interrupted by a deputatUo ^1, 

Hindu ™„.„uuity R^jn,, who bogged no no. J wr.h wZe d 

boulders reicn-ed to above. For .he lime being iberefor. ,ve contented ourselves with 

Opening out the kaMa walls to the norlh-east. These—so f ir tk ^ 

tually cleared—proved to consist of two parallel walls runnlne east and* 
sected by three others towards the north and south, The two coniDlete cV ' 7 '^ 
on the north, which are formed by them, measure approximately 10 feet bv a”' 
and l 7 feet i^spectively. The south wall (MN) h standing to an average beUh! f 
feet, but the cross walls are broken away with the slope of the mound towL. th! 
norlh, and the north wall (KL) has a height of 1 or 2 feet only. The other 
towards the south and centre of the mound were not cleared, as the remov^^' 
much earth did not seem justified. All the walls are composed of sun-dried bricks of 
looser texture than those in he foundatJons to the south-east of Mir Ziyarat Over 
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the bricks was laid a coaling of clay plaster, and ihis was smeared with white lime 
{chtttii} and crimson paint; only patches of this rough stucco remain on the upper 
surfaces of the walls. In the south-east room the north wall, towards its west end, 
W'as faced with half burnt bricks (i i inches square) laid flatw-ise. Around the base 
of the walls in the interior of the chambers runs a narrow projection or wainscot, the 
upper surface of which may have marked the level of the original floor. This seems 
the more likely as the stucco did not extend over the wainscot and there were no 
gaps in it to mark the existence of entrances to the two chambers on the north. In 
the room to the north-west was a confused mass of burnt wood and clav, and in this 
and the other rooms veins of charcoal in the soil made it evident that the building had 
been destroyed by Are. In the room to the north-west were also found (,A) a broken 

sherd of coarse black clay, hand-poltshcd, with some un¬ 
certain letters scratched upon it (Fig. lo), (B) several 
shapeless masses of iron, (C) three unidentihed coins, 
(D) tw‘o pieces of coral, In the souih-wesi room was a 
hoard of S7 copper coins. They Tvere found in a heap 
with the fragments of an earthenware jar around. So far, 
an exact identilication of these has not been possible, 
but they are almost ccrtainlv Ghaznavid coins, or coins of local rulers imitated from 
Gbaznavids.' 

Besides the coins w'ere found a clay disc weight, diam. a'5 cm.; a soapstone 
cylinder; a fragment of white jade, and some bone, limestone, and cornelian beads. 
At a level about 3 feet higher than the above finds were two large ca/fs, one of them 
plain, the other ornamented with spiraliForm and simple geometric designs in black 
upon a ground of white iimewash. 

Enough had now been brought to light on Mir ZiySrat to show that most of the 
mound consisted of Muhammadan rentalns belonging probably to a date not later 
than the end of the twelfth century A.D. This being so, it seemed unlikely that 
this could have been the site of tiie famous sfuf>a seen by Hluen Tslang in the 
middle of the seventh century, since it is difficult to bdieve that so vast a monument 
could have perished so effectually hi the intervening period. 

Abandoning, therefore, the centre of the mound, we returned to the soutb-eas 
comer and followed up the early walls of unbaked (iaf/zr/m) brick, referred to above. 
These resolved themselves into a network of foundations, with an average depth of 
4 or 5 feet; ordinarily the bricks are laid direct on the soil, but cobble stones are 
sometimes used to fill up depressions and afford a more compact and level bed. A 
plan of these foundations, so far as they were excavated, ivill be found in Fig. 9, and a 
photograph of the work in progress is given tn Plate XXIV ( 4 ), 

Originally they appear to have been surmounted by walls of well-bumt 
bricks, a few remnants of which still survived in places, but the paUa bricks had at a 
later date been replaced by, or built over with, stone walls of the ordinary diaper 

‘ Wtare indebird to Mr. E. Sapson for this general :dffntilication. He sui:i»t4lhat many of l!ie eomf, 
which be-ir the radiate circle, may have been derived from such an arenetype 39 that of ArsaUn (Brit. Sites, CaK 
Or. Ceiits, Additions {—IV, p. 248. Na. 573 m). and he believes that he can read [ragnlants of the name of 
AHaliin’s successor. Bah ram ShSH, on wme of them. 
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pattern- That pahka bricks were used here at an earlier date than stone for walls 
above ground, was made clear by another trial excavation a little to the south-wesU 
At this point the foundations as wdl as the walls above (W, X, Y, Fig. 9) are in two 
distinct strata, and of two distinct styles of construction. The kaekcha brick 
foundations are still surmounted by several courses of pohka bricks, while some feet 
above them are foundations of cobble stones mixed with brickbats, taken no doubt 
from ihe earlier walls, and a superposed wall of the usual stone masonry above. 

VV^e have spoken of the walls of unbaked brick as foundations, since they show no 
traces of entrances to the chambers within, but judging from the numerous small finds 
in the spaces enclosed by them, it seems not improbable that the house may have 
possessed chambers sunk below the ground and with entrances from above—a well- 
known dei*ice in the East for protection against the heat of summer. 

fn the lowest deposit, within the chambers marked 

4 t 5» 7 j 8 {P’S- 9)1 found the following 
objects;— 

Coins— 

JE. -55. Menander. C/, Gardner, Brit. Afiit. Cat,, p. 50, No, 
68, and Plate XH, 6, 

Two other coins of the same size and fabric, much defaced, 
probably bcloog to the same king. 

Terra-cottas— 

One broken figurine (Fig. ii). It h much worn, but the 
style is snperior to that of the other terra-cottas. Probably it 
represents a Nflga, but the proieclions around the head may 

form part of a head-dress only. 

Beads— 

Vitreous with pale blue surface * 

(0 collection of 76 beads ; round and slightly diminishing in sUe, with pendant' from room 
2. Plate XXVIII (*), No, 5, 

(2) ditto of 3 S beads, round and fluted j the flotiogs vary from 7 to 20 in number, from room 

5. Plate XX^''III No- 2, Nccklacei of a similar design in gold are still common in Nortlietn 
and Western India. 

(3) ditto, 62 beads, fourteen'^ided, f,r., cubes with the comers bevelled off, From room i 
C/. Plate XXV’llT (A), No, 4. Another colleclion of 107 beads of simitar design, broken and 
calcined, was found in room 7, 

(4) ^ ditto of 73 beads, donbly flexured ; each bead is pierced mth two parallel holes. The 
upper side Is bevelled at the edges, the lower flat; from room 2, CJ. Plate XX\H! (A). No 

The chief materials and shapes of the other miscellaneotis beads were:_ * ^ 

Bone and ivory—CjUndrical and barrel-shapecL 
Lapis lazuli and soapstone—i4-aidrd and round. 

Cornelian—Lent icnlar. 

Agate—Amygdaloid and tubqfar. 

Blue transparent glass—lo-sjdcd, 

MisceltAneous — 

Shell ornaments—13 pieces, mostly broken; similar to those described on page tea above 
3 fossinsLvd 0 per(uta of gasUrafed ivrho, Cf, page 152 supra and Fig. 7, No/ j ' 
37 cowrie ahells, some pierced longptudinaJly for suspension. 

1 lead disc, diameter t‘9 era., bored through centre. 

1 bone disc (Fig, t 3 ) with incised design*. 

2 pieces of mica. 



Fig. II. 
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u fragments of rock crystal. 

Numerous fragments of Lhe blue and green glasts, described above [page 153)- It occurred 
especially in rooms 2 and 3. 

From the soil about these fotindatious and the walls W, X. Y (Fig- g), came the 
fo!lo^^^ng;^— 

•.Cobia—^ 

I. inch. HermaSos, Gardner, jffri'/. Mm. p. 64^ No. 28. C/. also Plate XV^ 6, 

2- iE/95 inchp Hermaioa. €/* Gardncu', op^ at, p. 64^ Noa. 27, 29^ and Plate XV* 

3. inch- Axes. Gardnecp p. S6, No. t$i~ 

4. /E. SimHar. 







5. /E**5 inch. Basikns Megas. Gardner, op. di.^ p. 113, No. 17. 

6- JE. 11 Inch. Ooeine^Kadphises^ Gardner, op. r/A, p. 126, No. 12, and Plate XXV^ t2. 

7. di.'6 inch. Kantska. Gardner, op- p, 135, No. 6f. and Plate XXVll^ S. 

8. JE.-g inch. Kaniska. C/ Gardner, op, cit^ 133, No. 38, Plate XXVlIp 3. 

9. jE. Ivanista. C/'. Gardnerp opi p- * 75 > No. 2j and Plato XXVII. 14 { Serli Zeitschr^ 

fp Mum. 1879, Plate IX, On the is BuddhEi, seated, facings and cross legged; arms in 

position of one preaching* The legend is uncerUin. Gardner reads ] rOJJOTAO , with four 
or five uncertain letters preceding. The first two oF these appear from this specimen to be .\!H. 

other indo^Scythio, unidentified> 

Pottery— • 

Mostly small fragmenls. In room 2, were three standard goblets (Fig. 24, Nos. 8 and 9), and 

near tlie point S, 22 cups 
of coarse ware* Also 
some ■ broken saucers 
(Fig. 24, Nos. 5 and 7) 
and a number of coarser 
fragments belonging to 
ghar^j maEaiiij etc. 
Bronzes—> 

Seven objects (Fig, 12} 
from above ihe foenda- 
liona at Y\ They are the 
type of objects which 
might be expected in a 
Buddhist shrine. All 
were originally gilded* 
No. restored from small 
fragments^ is a disc of 
conventioDab^ed lotus 
form, usedp perhaps, for 
nfferings of Howers. 
The more naLura^l lotus 
(No. 2) may have formed 
Pifi. It. part of a caudebbrum. 






The other 5 small bowls are oF the same type, but different sbes* The larger bole in the centre 
w^s probably for a stem to pass throughj tim tiny holes around their edges for the attachment 
of ornamental pipat leaves or bells. 


Sculptures — 

From the g^mc spot as bronzes, 

t* Mmiattire head of Buddha^ with halo around. In schist stonej greatest breadth 5*1 cm, 
2* Corner of small pediment, with tail of hippocamp, in relief# Schifit stone. 8*2 cm, longp 
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Oems— 

I. EIHpUcal clialcedony intaglio, for nng; longer 3*is 1*3 rm. To r. cornucopia^ to 1 . ship 
(?) ; across and beliind cornucopia^ a staff bound witb fillet. 

I scaraboid sardoinc, plain. 

4 Fossils— 

OpercHla of turbo., (£y, supra, page 152 and Fig, 7, No, C.) 

Also various fragiaentary shell omameiits, terra<cotta fignrioes aod beads. 

So far as they have gone, then, these trial excavations on and around Mir Ziyarat 
have revealed four distinct settlements—two of the Buddhist and two of the Muham* 
madan period. Of the former the earlier are represented by foundations of unbaked 
brick with remnants of pakka brick walls above. Their date, if the evidence of the 
coin finds may be adduced, seems to be earlier than that of Hermaios. The later are 
of the usual diaper-patterned stone masonry, and. to judge from the same evidence, 
belong to the reign of Kaniska or later. That both the earlier and later Buddhist 
buildings bare a religious character may perhaps be gathered from the nature of 
some of the small objects found in them—-more particularly from the fragmentary 
sculptures and small fossils, the tatter of which appear to have bad a sacred value 
among the Buddhists, as they still have among the Hindus,—but further excavations 
towards the south and west are needed In order to determine this. 



Fig. 13. 

Palatu and Gha^ Dherls. 

The two small dherfs known as PalatQ and Cha z He about three-quarters of a 
mile to the east of MEr Ziyaral, the former on the north, the latter on the south of the 
road leading to Khanmai. A special interest attaches to Palato DherT as the find place 
of the Buddha Image to which the so-called Hashtnagar pedestal belongs. The 
details of this find are as follows. A hanya of Rajaf named Ratan selected this 
mound as a quarry, in order to obtain stones for a dharmt^lii. Besides a considerable 
number of dressed stones he found also several specimens of sculptures.^ Among 
these was a standing figure of Siiiyamuni, in which the Hindus of Rajar readijv 
recognised their goddess K^ika Devi. The image, clothed in some dozen dresses 
was placed in the T\e.w dharmhala, where it is still being worshipped- About 18S3 
Mr. L. White King, l.C,S,, saw the Buddha thus metamorphosed, and noticed on the 
pedestal an Inscription in KharosthL Finding the Hindus unwilling to part with 
their newly acquired Devt, he was constrained, with their permission, to have the 
pedestal sawn off, and presented tt to the British Museum.^ 

Before excavation a slight depression divided the dherl into two mounds which 
appeared, superficially, to contain separate groups of buildings. The mound (A) to 
the east was higher and roughly circular, that to the west (B) slightly smaller and 
rectangular, ft was in the centre of the latter that the inscribed Buddha image had 

^ The m€At irnpcrft.int o[ &culptizn=s we have be^ able la^cCovt^^. They will be described with 

thoK whkh were faund in the course of our ejccavatinn. 

■ C/^ Vincent Smith. Itrd. Arti.^ XVHI p- 7S7t p. ifiC^ard 1-Vlll (ifiSql 

p. 144. G. BuJikf, Jtii, Ant., XX p. p. Jia | E. Senatt, J, A, 9 scrle, XV, p. 12- 

and 9 Sicri9, Xtit, p. 530 ; tss. ttuT^css, y, A A., Vtll, Kc. C3, p> 31. And No. 6^ 
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been found at the paint marked P, on the accompanying plan. This was ascenained 
from the finder himself, who asserted that, when discovered, it rested on a ta^it 
(base) of and brought a copper coin found by him at the same spot. It 

proved to be one of Kadphlses. 

As Boon as digging began we lighted upon the comer (C) of a brick wall running 
towards the north and east. Not more than three courses of bricks remained. On 
the south side it continued for a distance from the corner to the west for ty^*. 
At the further end only a few bricks were left buried under pebbles, which had appa¬ 
rently burst from the interior of the mound. From the point where the brick ivall 
ceases, these pebbles were found to bar the main tretich. The last bricks projected 
from the wall towards the west, indicating a continuation in that direction. 



F'ff- It- 

Behind the mass of pebbles was a stone wall of Buddhist masonry (G-—H), 
facing north and continued westwards with considerable intei^'als for a distance of 
103 feet. The width of this wall, the core of w*hich consists of pebbles, is about 4 feet. 
But from the southern face all stones had been removed. The base has the same level 
as the brick wall first discovered. It is notable that to the north of this wall, at 
various places, pieces of pavement and a great number of sculptural retuains were 
discovered, whereas south of it nothing whatever was found. It may be taken there¬ 
fore that the stone wall marks the southern enclosure of building B. 

About 14 feet from the eastern extremity of this wall on a level with its top the 
remnants of a pavement were found, consisting of square brick tiles. Further to the 
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east (GJ, and at right angles mth the stone wall, appeared the remnants of another 
brick wall, running north. L’nfortunately neither this nor the lower brick wall could 
be traced farther north; nor were here any traces of walls on the south side of 
mound A. 

The digging in the western half of this mound was more successful. Here a 
square courtyard was unearthed surrounded by low solid walls of Buddhist masonry and 
paved with square brick tiles. \Cf, Plate XXIV (af).] Four short High I $ of descend¬ 
ing stepS’—one In the centre of each side—appear to have given access to the court¬ 
yard, but only those on the west side remain. These w*ere joined by causeways which 
appear to have bisected each other in the centre of the court. The flat bricks with 
tvhich they are paved are mostly bats, but some full-sized (11 inches square) still exist. 
It was obvious that they had either been taken from other buildings, or that the original 
paving had been rdaid f probably the latter* The bed in which they are set is pounded 
earth. The causewrays are bordered with bats set edgeways on the ground. 

Similar paving extends over the rest of the court, the tiles being laid parallel 
with its sides and divided at intervals by bands of tiles set edgewise, which serve as 
bonding courses. On the southern side, and close by the entrance, was an open 
bow'l-shaped ^^issel, t' 9^" across the mouth, sunk into the ground as far as its rim. 
Excavations proved that this \yas cased in a larger vessel, about 5 inches larger in 
diameter, the space between the two being intended for water—presumably for 
cooling the liquid in the inner bowl.^ The larger vessel was imbedded in a layer of 
river sand, surrounded WTth a packing of brick dust and clav. 

The backing of the surrounding wall exists complete on all four sides, but the 
facing is preserved only in the south-west corner as far as the middle of the southern 
and western sides ; a small section also at the north-east comer and the lower portion 
at the south-east comer still exist. Us height averages a little over 2 feel. The 
backing Consists of pebbles laid in earth to a width of 4^ or 5 feet. There is no 
defined outer face, and it is probable that the courtyard was in the nature of a depres¬ 
sion, the top of the walls being level with the ground around. The facing is laid 
very^ regularly in the well-known diaper pattern; thin slab stones, laid horizontally and 
with their edges roughly cut, being used to indicate the mouldings. No doubt these 
and the face of the wall were originally finished off with plaster. A shallow project¬ 
ing wainscot high) runs around the base of the wall, and surmounting k is a 
lotus and scotia moulding separated by a fillet. .Above this the wall rises in a plain 
surface for 9 inches and then projects aga n about a inches. This projection marks 
another moulding of uncertain outline, which coincides with the original top of the 
wail. Around the quadrangle, close under the surrounding wall, especially on the 
southern side, were masses of burnt wood and fragments of iron. These apparently 
belonged to an early building; for, when the site was occupied at a later date this 
fallen dihrts, instead of being cleared away, was covered over with a rough pa^-e- 
ment, slanting downwards towards the centre of the courtyard. 

Outside the quadrangle, at a distance of 30 fe^ from the inner facing of its 
southern wall (R, F ig. 14), four jars {catu) of the shape shown in Pig. 24 No iq 

■ The two v«5»li fort^ed a son of 'Fincfirfi, a vase well kiiawfi in Gretna for keepcri^ wliw cool. 
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were unearttied. They were standing in a row from north to south, each covered with 
a flat stone. The walls of these vessels are very brittle, ihe clay of which they are 
composed being mixed with a large percentage of sand, and worked up by hand to 
unusual thinness. They could scarcely have been intended for rough daily usage. 
Three of these jars bore Kharosthi inscriptions, but the characters, which were 
inscribed in a thin wash, were almost effaced, so that only by the application of mois¬ 
ture was it possible to trace their form. Considerable portions of the legends had 
completely disappeared. The inscriptions run in one line horizontally round the body 
of the vessel, the distance from tue spring of the neck, being 3 to jl" in A, 3 to 
B, and 1 inch in C. The largest circumference of the jars is 3 feet 4 inches. Of 

A (Vd- 




C (V»J. 
rs- 

inscription A w'e possess two fragments which evidently represent its beginning and 
its end. Both fragments are 9 mches long and consist of 10 aksaras each, the 
average size of the characters being t|". Inscription B, as far as it Is traceable^ b 
18 inches long and seems to contain 23 akmras, the average size of which is t inch. 
The lettering of inscription C is fainter than that of the two others and could only be 
copied with the greatest difliculty. The reading is therefore even more uncertain here 
than in the two previous cases. The length of that portion of the inscriptioo which 
can be traced is 6 inches, the number of letters 12 and their average size I*'. 

We are not in a position to give even a tentative interpretation of these inscrip- 
tions, but would draw attention to the following points. The first to aksaros of 
inscriptions k and B appear to be identical. The letters of A are more obliterated, 
especially their lower portions. So it may be supposed that some strokes which 
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are plainly visible in B, are missing here. Compare, for instance, the 2nd, 3rd 
and 7lh ak^ara, which we read gh, c and s, respectively. Assuming that the anuro^ra 
over the first letter has been lost, the two initial aisaras may be read satkg/ia which 
can be the first member of a proper name. Secondly it should be noted that the last 
four syllables of A represent the word danamukha meaning an excellent gift " and 
regularly found at the end of votive Inscriptions. If the interpretation of this part of 
the inscription is correct, it follows that these >'esselswere presented as a votive offer¬ 
ing hy sonie devotee whose name we may expect to be mentioned in the first part of 
the inscription. The character Is that of the period.^ 

What the original ground plan of these buildings was, it is difficult to detennine. 
That there was a Buddhist sanctuary here is sufficiently proved by the discovery of 
numerous stone sculptures and stucco figures, among which may he noted several 
examples of the brackets belonging to a dentil cornice, such as is almost invariably 
found in Gandh^a sfftfias. The fact that nearly all of these were found in the west¬ 
ern half of the dheri suggested that a portion of the open space at U was once occu¬ 
pied by a small stftfa, and this was further home out by the presence, at this point, 
of great quantities of water-worn pebbles, which, as we know, were regularly used for 
the cores of these structures. That nothing was left of the save fragments of 

its ornamenial stone t-acing, need not be wondered at, seeing that the place has so 
long been the quarrjring ground of the ueighbouring villagers. 

Mound A, in which hardly any sculptural remains were found, contained, on the 
contrary, numerous traces of habitation, such as pottery, ornaments, coins, etc which 
were almost entirely wanting in mound B. We know from the Chinese pilgrims that 
sttlfias and monasteries were invariably built side by side? and we know also that in 
the latter there was usually a central square, on the four sides of which the cells of 
the monks were erected. It is not unreasonable to suppose that the quadraninilar 
courtyard described above was the centre of such a vi&ara. The masses of charcoal 
and iron along the borders of the courtyard point to the existence of buildings on the 

platform round, and the presence of a perennial spring flowing along the north side 

of PnlatQ Dheri, would mark it as a site especially suitable for a monastery • but the 
actual disposition of the buildings included in it can no longer be determined. 

It is clear from the above that the Buddhist monumeut, which once stood on thi 
spot, ruet with a violent end. About what time this happened may be surmised fro ^ 
the coins found in the courtyard which belong to the late Kusaiia period The d^^^ 
of Its erection is more difficult to detennine, but some hint may be obtained from 
fact that the sculptures found here are of superior style, and presumably earfier^than 


* Since the abgve vr.is written, three o(f Ihe best Authorities en Indian Epitfrashv —b o 
I .Abfad Boyer, and Dr. H, Luders—klndiv lAvonied us with the lallqwlnu Kedinesof tKe At, 

To M. Senart is due the reading-of the first haJf'af inscription A. while that ofthe laiier hflf 1. iw 
For the reading ol B we are Indebted te both At, Senart and Dr. Liidera, who arrived at * Bt’yer's, 

sicms, and lor ihe reading ol C ta At. r.-Abbd Boyer. ^ ijf the same eni\eTu. 

A. fflfuiftft rowo-rffl — _ _1 _ — mmnln tiat/anammiha. 

To the universal camniunity oJ fTJ monks ft) this jar (Skr. nntatra) iiagifL 

B. ^aingA[r'] tiUiniift ^nrann (aoTJ— — —To the universal cammnnity oj ntonhs —, 

ramaKii=Skr. /nasrawn, eft inscf. on Chlrsada pedestal, nod also i-rdeaka.) (For 

C. yatevaJa mmadaioiiniiirAiat [Gift] of A'asavat With his mother, retaUvea and friends 
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those from the adjacent stiifta, while such evidence as there is goes to show that 
the latter is to be referred to the reign of Zeionises* 

Sculptures— 

As might have been expected on a site situated in the open plain surrounded bv 
villages, the stone sculptures and stucco figures were, for the most part, in a muti¬ 
lated condition. This is the more regrettable as the fragments discovered in, Pllatu 
Dhen were of particularly good style. Among them the most attractive perhaps Is 
the Bodhisattva head figured in Plate XXV, A and B. There is a certain freshness 
about this bead, which is seldom met with in the art of Gandhara. The chiselling 
is rough, and the portrayal ts sketchy, but it possesses, for this ver\' reason perhaps, 
an originality which mere mechanical repetitions lack* There is no trace of drill-work 
on the stone. The figure was attached to a back-ground from which the head is 
broken, and the fracture produces a seeming irregularity ui the profile of the skull. 
The facial angle is less obtuse than In the great majority of examples from Gandhara. 
The features of the face, taken individually, hardly bear criticism. The ears and eves 
are most at fault. The former are weighted down and distorted, in barbaric fashion, 
writh heavy earrings; the latter are typically Alongolian and widely interspaced ; the 
eyeball is full and round, but the pupils are turned upwards, and the lids are thick, 
heavy, and half closed, imparting an air of sleepiness which may not perhaps be unin¬ 
tentional. The modelling around the ei'es, which might make them snch telling 
vehicles of expression, is entirely wanting. The eyebrow is well arched and sharply 
cut: the bridge of the nose delicately indicated, but the nostrils over small, the cheek 
hones prominent, and the transition from nose to cheek pronounced. The charm of 
expression, such as it is, lies especially perhaps m the modelling of the lower half of 
the Face. The curves of the mouth are simple, and the lips less fleshy than is usual. 
The hair is confined within a net—like the Greek —made of rows of beads, 

with small bosses to mark where they are tied. It is waved from the crown over the 
usnfsa (bump of intelligence), and falls upon the forehead in a schematic row of curls, 
which recall the conventional treatment of archaic Greek art. The two other heads 
(C and D, Plate XXV) come from CUiaz Oheri, and belong to a period when certain 
types of the Buddha had already become fixed in the art of GandliAra. The 
features of both betray a conventional idealism, but of a widely different kind. That 
to the left (C) mav be under a stronger Indian indiience, but it must be admitted 
that the suggestion is based only on the conventional treatment of the hair, which is 
arranged, as the canon required,‘ tn uniform rows of short spiral curls about the skull, 
and that a similar treatment of the hair is not uncommon in western Hellenic art. 
The usrtfm in this case is thrown forward and makes an ugly break in the otherwise 
regular curve of the skull, when seen in profile. The facial angle is obtuse, and there 
is a greater angularity about the features than in Figure D—a trait which is parti* 
cularly noticeable in the prominent bone structure of the chin and jaw. The upper 
lip is short and fleshy and the lines of the mouth complex, the upward curve at the 
Corner 'weakening its expression. The other head (Figure D) is of far superior 
style, and were it not for the unfortunate breakages in the chin and nose, might be 


■ C/.Gmnniftlel-BMrsBas, fiuJJhtst Art, p. (67, atid Pig. 115. 
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classed, perhaps, as the finest from Gandhara, Its pose is nobler and its propor¬ 
tions more perfect. The waves of the hair are soft and natural. The cheeks are 
full and the jaw massive, but with a well-rounded contour; the arching of the 
upper eyelid and the brow are more symmetrical; the nose is broad, the mouth more 
simply curved, and with a gentle curl in its under lip that suggests determination in 
its contemplative look. 

Among the reliefs from PalatQ Dhcrt the one shown on Plate XXVll, No. 5, which 
we were able to piece together from ten fragments, is the most striking. The group 
is gracefullx arranged, and the expression and posture of the individual figures natural 
and full of variety. Particularly noticeable is the contrast bet wee lUhe vigorous figure 
of the bearded Vajrapanl (Sakra?), clasping the thunderbolt in his fist, and the lean 
monk behind him, his right arm wrapped up in his gown, and turning his shaven face 
away, as if in aversion from the things of this world.* The two figures to the left of the 
Buddha are unfortunately much mutilated, but not too much to prevent us admiring 
the \'igouT of their attitude, and the artistic arrangement of their drapery. 

One of the sculptures obtained from the dharmisU of Rajar {No. 4) represents 
the familiar scene of SiddhartUa's riding out of the city gate of Kapilavastu. Two 
Yaksas support the hoofs of the horse Kanthaka, which is shown in profile. At the 
side of the gate stands the city goddess (Sri) wearing the mural crown and in an 
attitude of grief, which brings to mind the sorrowing figures on the funeral stelai 
of Greece—a good instance of the adoption cf classical forms to Indian conceptions. 
No. 3 is a fragment of a panel representing Siddlrartha's conception, as can be 
ascertained from a comparison with a relief excavated by Colonel Deane at Stkri, now 
in the Labor Museum, The latter shows Maya lying on her left side on a couch, in 
front of which is placed a foot-stool. The upper part of her body is nude. Behind 
the couch, towards its foot, stands a female guard (YavananI ?) holding a spear tn her 
right hand. In the upper coitict of the relief we see the Bodhiaattva, who in 
accordance with the scriptural legend is about to enter her womb from the right side in 
the form of an elephant. In the Charsada relief, though the greater part of it is mbsing, 
the same scene can be recognised. The figure of Mayil agrees exactly in attitude 
with that on the Sikri relief, and the female guard can be traced behind the couch. 

Figure I shows an empty throne, on either side of which stands an adoring 
figure, probably a dffva, as indicated by the halo round the head. In the centre we 
natura v expect an Image of the Buddha, but, strange to say, the surface of the 
throne does not retain any trace of it, nor show even a break. 

In No. 3 the Buddha is confronted by a young ascetic, who. in his dress and 
attributes, closely agrees with the Sumedha of the Dipankara-Jataka, as portraved on 
Graeco-Buddhist reliefs. The two broken figures to the Buddha’s right are also 
dressed like iapa^ita. 

The wealth of sculptures which once adorned the monument of PalatO Dheri 
mav be estimated from the fact that fragments of more than twenty Buddha and 

r Elvwhtrc we find the mprtk wiih the fight arni wrapp^ tip, logethef with the Vajrapai;ii. in ^ucndjiiioc wi 
the BeddltA {Cole, PI. 30), which would leed Ptthe suppot In on ihal W represents u definite charact«r. Cf, e]s» 
Cole, PL 13, 
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Hodhisattva statues were found. Among these fragments were eight pedestals, on 
which only the feel of the image, to which they belonged, still survive. On the face 
of these pedestals a relief is invariably carved, shomng a seated Buddha or Bodhi- 
sattva in the centre, with W'orahipplng figures or u^ds^ias) on either side, 

on close d het ween two [ndo*Conmhian pilasters. It would be interesting to know if 
these reliefs have any reference lo the persons dedicating the statue. 

One of the pedestals found in Palatu Dheri requires special notice, as it contains a 
Kharoslhl inscription (Fig- 16) of seven aisaras (c, 4 * high), whicli is cut on the raised 
rim, beneath the front relief. The upper portion of the first is destroyed, so 

that only a vertical stroke remains for its lower part* 



Fig. iG. 


We read the inscription t ? da’Sa fia-na^/tia-ihe meaning " ? -da’s pious gift." The 
second word Is w'ell known from votive epigraphs. The only point to be noted is the 
nominative ending in e which also occurs on the Cliarsadta pedestal in the Labor 
Museum, Unfortunately the name of the donor is uncertain, A proper name of two 
syllables, the second of which is looks neither Greek nor Indian, but it might be 
Parihian, The legend of Saint Thomas mentions a rother of Gudufara, called Gad. 
That tills name is not purely legendary, appears from an intaglio recently acquired from 
the Frontier Province, which bears the Kharo^thi legend GadastK The little that 
remains of the first lei ter on the pedestal does not preclude the possibility of its 
having been a G, 

The following is a list of the stone sculptures found in Palatu Dheri. 

i. Pedestal [22x42 cm.1 of a standing Buddha * statue, of which only the bare feet remain* 
On front, relief between Indo-Corinlhian pilasters rtpresentirg, in centre, Bodhisattvw (Maitrtyw?) 
scaled crossr-tegged on throne. Right hand siksyamudrii \ ieft hand holding ointment vessel. 
Vajrapani behind his throne lo his right. On both sides two worshippcis (Mi#fwi 7 ) , All the 
figures defaced. On cither side of the pedesUl a rosette ornament, partly missing. Beneath 
relief, a Kharosthi inscription of seven ekisrai. See above, 

3. Pedestal (2^x35001.) of a standing Bndhisattva statue, of which only the sandalled 
feet remain. On front, relief between Indo-CorSnthian pilasters, representing, in centre, alms-bqwi 
■on throne under canopy. On both sides two w'orshipping upSsakai. On either side of pedestal a 
lotus rosette. 

3, Pedestal (16 X30 cm.) of a standing Buddha statue, of which only the bare feet remain. 
On front, relief bctw’ecn Indo-Corinthian pilasters representing Boddhisattva (Maitreya?) Jn 
centre, seated cross-legged on throne \ right hand abhayntnudrS ; left hand holding ointment vessel. 
On both sides two W'orshipping itpasskas* On each side of pedestal a palmette, 

4, Pedestal (14 a 24 cm.) of a standing Buddha statue, of w'hich only the bare feet remain. 
On front, relief between Indo-Corinlhian pilasters {one missing) representing in cenire Buddha 

' tfl accordance with Grunwedet, tp. ci’r,,p. ifla,lfrtn£« in tnonli’s dress afe indicated aa Buddhastatnea, tliaae 
■in princely atliie as Bodliisativas, 
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seated in dhytiHamudtd with a worshipper standJng oa each side. On eithtsr aide of the pedestal 
a ToscUe, 

5. pedestal (10 x ig cm.) of a sliding Buddha statue, of which only the bare feet remain. 
On front, relief between Indo-Corinthian pilasters, representing a Bodhisattva (MaJtreya ?) Seated i 
right hand abkafamudro, left hand holds vessel, On his right two worshippers, on his left one. 
On cither aide of the pedestal a rosette, 

6. Pedestal {-jxsi cm.!! of a standing Buddha statue, of which only the hare feet and a 
portion of the robe remain. On front, relief between Indo-Coriothian pilasters representing in 
centre Buddha seated cross-legged m dAydRaraudrd, under tree, with two kneeling ivor- 
shippers on each side, those to his left being Hfasiids, On proper left side of pedestal a rosette; 
on right side an uncertain figure. 

Pedestal (13x34 cm,) of a standing Buddha statue, of which only the bare feet remain. 
On front, relief between Indo-Corinthian pilasters representing Bodhisattva (Mmtieya ?) seated 
cross-legged on throne t right hand abAafamndrS; left hand broken, bolds ointment vessel {?), 
To his left, two updiaias, standing with folded hands- On either side of the pedestal a 
palmctte- 

8. Pedestal (9x24. cm.) of a standing Bndhlsatti.'a statue, of w'hich only the sandalled feet 
remain. The front relief defaced. On either side of pedestal a rosette. 

9. Statue of a standing Bodhisattva with pedestal (height i m.) dclaceci Arms missing. 

Oa front of the pedestal, relief enclosed betweeu ludo>Cariothiaii pilasters representing in centre 
Bodhisattva, seated cross-legged on a lotus throne in JAyJrmmtidrd. Two uptfsakas are 
standing to hts right, two to his left. On either side of the pedestal a rosette. 

10. Statue of a standing Buddha (height S6 cm.). Head, feel, and bands missing. 

11. Statue' of a standing Buddha (height 56 cm.) in abAaj/atimdrdt Head, liandr, and 
feel with the pedestal missing. 

(3. Statue' of a sitting Bodhisattva, proVjably Maitreya (20-5x33 cm.). Upper pari 
missing, Left hand holds ointment vessel. 

13. Torso qf a standing Buddlia sutue (40x28010.), Head, arms, and lower part of the 
body missing, 

14. Statue of a standing Buddha (50 X 20 cm,). Head, arms, and feet missing. 

15. Head of a Bodhisattva statue (height 14 cm ). Hair wavy, corned with beaded net t 
earrings. 

16. Head of a Buddha statue (height 23 cm,). Considerably damaged- Hair wavy and 
arranged in krobylost 

17. Head of a Buddha statue ( height 11-5 ccn.}, well preserved. 

18. Head of Buddha statue (height 7*5 cm.). 

jg. Head of Buddha statue (height ao cm.), defaced. Hair arranged in knhyios. 

20. Three Buddha heads (height 15 to i6 cm-}, defaced. 

21. Three fragments of Buddha masks, 

2 j. Hand and part of the arm with bracelet (25 cm.) of Bodhisattva (?) statue. 

23, A pair of hands in rf//Bi'»iflca*«inwrfrrf (15 cm), 

24, Twelve hands and fragments of hands. 

25, Fragment of a relief (16*5x13 cm,) representing conception of Siddhirtha. Left 
and upper part of panel missing. The female guard ( I Wutfwi 7 J standing behind Maya’s 
couch, is partly preserved. Cf, above, page t66, 

a6. Fragment I of a relief {xj x J 5'5 reprcseuiiug Siddhartha leaving Kapilavastu. 
The proper right half of the panel is lost. To the left, ao Indo-Corinthiau pilaster encloses the 
scene. Cf^ above, page 1G6. 


* Obtained fnsTTi the .DniirniAiili at Rajar., 
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2 j^ fiagments oi a relief {23x^5'^ cm*) repreisentiTig Sikyanitmi Buddiia witli three 
-ascetics* Tlse two staijding to his right are broken* To the left of Buddha, a young asceticj 
liolding a vessel in his left hand* His riglit hand is broken. above, page 166, 

2S, Ten fragmetits of a relief ( 35 * 5 ^ 4 ^ 1^3 The upper proper Idt corner misdiig and 

the rest coosiderahfy damaged, fn the centre the Ouddhai larger than the surrounding Hgures, half 
"turned to the left* liisheadi hands, and left foot are mining. To his right yujrizpafii\ nude 
‘^i^ccept for loin doth and drapery over left arm* To hb right a shaven monk turning away his 
face, the left arm wrapped up in his robe. Over Vajrapini and the monk two figures are visible, 
one of wbicb raises the right hand as iu the act of showering flowers. The other h defaced* The 
proper left side of the relief is occupied by two figures in royal attircj which are much mutilated. 
One is sLauding in front of Buddha, wdth his knees slightly bent and his arms stretched forward in 
the directiun of Buddha’s loft hand. The upper part of the body is nude, but decorated with collar 
and necklace. His bead, left anUi and left leg are missing* The ligure to the proper left wears 
a long gown, leaving part of Ids arms bare, and a royal licad'dre.^s. Over it another flying figure 
^au be traced* The scene has not been identified. C/, above, page 165 sq. 

2r^. Two fragments of a relief fhcight 30'5 entjr containing Uvo adoidiig iigurea one over 
ihc other* The lower figure is standbg wfltb folded haiids^ the upper one is throwing flowers* 

30, Fragment of a relief {height 22 cm*) representing a figure in monk's dres& standing 
with folded bands* Head missing. 

31* Fragment of a tdief (height 30‘3 cm.) containing two a-tanding figures turned lo the 
right. Feet broken. One is Vajrapiiiii^ the other represents a woman h A third figure U partly 
visible over their heads. 

32, Fragment of a relief (height 2T^ cm.) representing three figures turned to the rights 
probably d^i^ss showering flowers. 

33, Fragment of a relief f2o'3 x 19 c:m,l reprcaonting a figure uiidcr a palm tree, turned to 
the left. Bust only presCfvtrdH bKlo-Corinthian pilaster to proper rig lit. 

34, Fragment of ii relief 125'3 X 10 cm.) representing a nude figure, of which the head and 
left leg are missing, lumed to the righl. Portion of the shaft and base nf a pllasler to the proper 
• left. Acanthus border beneath. 

35 H Fragment of a relief (height 2^ cm*) repmscutiug a sLandJng Buddha figure, defaced. 

36. Fragment of a relief (height 17^8 cm.) representing a Buddha figure turned to the right, 
^defaceil. 

37. Fragment of a relief (height 25 cm.) repriseiiting a nude figure to the proper right and 
two figures over oacit other to the proper [elt> defaced^ 

38. Fragnieiit of a relief (height ly cm.) coutaiiiiug three brokeu figures. 

3g* Fragment ol n relief (height cm.) containing part of a figure showering flowers, 
-turned to the loft. U probably belongs to a panel representing the Df/fittikara-jifiijhu 

40. Fragment of a relief l,height 20^3 cm ). ‘Hie upper portion contains the lcg;sof a standing 
figure and the biuie of a pilaster^ th^j loivcr part a head with royid hea<i-dress and the capita E 
of a pilarter* 

41* Fragment of a relief (lieight 23 cm.) crnitaining a standing figure with folded hands, 
'rhe head and legs mlasing. 

42. Fragment of a reUeif (height 15"2 cm.) containing three vi^omen over a balcony^ 

43. Fragment of a relief (height 23 cni.) coiitamiug a standing figure of Vajrapini, the hearJ 
4ind left foot of which are broken. To the proper right a pilaster, the capital of which ia missing. 

44. Fragment of a relief ^height 14 cm.) contain ing the lower part of a Buddha figure. 

45. Fragment of a relief (height ty'd emO containing part of a figure la royal dress with 
folded handsj, turned to the right. 

46. Fragment of a relief (height 15'a cm.) coatainiug live adoring figures (ifff pa j?J with 
ioldcij bauds, turned to the left* 

z 
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47. Kfagmeot of a relief tlieiglit 30'3 cm.) coiilaiuing a head is'cariiag a royal htad^ress 

48. Fragment of a relief (tcighl 127 cm.) conlaiiiirg a flying figure projecting from a dwe¬ 
lt ];robab]y Itelongs to a iianfil representing tbe Dipaskarg-j^taka, 

4^. Fragment of a relief (height 14 cm.) representing a woman playing on a lotc. 

50. Fragment of a relief [height 137 cm-) conlainlng part of a man on horseback, it pro. 
bably lieloDgs to a panel TeprES?oting SMdhartha kaiing KapiUvastu, 

51. Fragment of a relief (height to col) coatiining part of a soldier, hts Idthand resting on 

the hilt of his sword. 

^2. Fragment (height 11*3 cm.) containing the head and bust of a monk, 

55- Fragments of a decorative border of reticulated stars, the largest one measuring 
43 X 22 cm. 

54. Fragments of an acanthus architrave (height g cm.). 

55. Five fragmen's of a raodillion cornice, 

56. Four detached brackets of a dentil cornice. IndoCorinthian capitals, 

57. Fragments of a decorative border showing a rope ornament. 

58. Fragment (11*3 X J5‘2 cm.) containing the bust of a male figure. 

5g. Fragment of a border (28 x 30'3 cm.) showing female busts in sunk prinels, 

60. Two fragments of (he solid dome of a niiniatuic stifpa, 

61. Fragment of a sttlpa umbrella [i2'6 cm.). 

62. Fragment of a decorative border (i ;-2XiS'5 cm.) showing 3 Cupid riding on a 
dragon, C/t GrunwcJcl, gp* €it. t No. 

63. Indo-Coriiithian pilaster in sunk panel {28 X ia-6 cm.), 

64. Three fragments (17*8, 13’6, and g‘5 cm.) containing ^mrtitms of pilasters. 

65. Fragment of a border (lt*4Xi2'6 cm.) containing Buddha seated la dhygnimudra 
Hanked by trees, under acanthus architrave. 

66. Fragment of a border (6-4 x 17 8 cm.) coutaining a Bcddha figure seated in 
mudra under an ogee treh to the proper left, and on alms-boivl on a throne under an ogee arch 
to the right, separated by miri-rture Inda-Cartuthian pilaster, 

6;. Fragments of a decorative border (7-6 K 6'4 cm.) representing a pearl string and flow'ers. 
Cf. Griinwedel, No. 147. 

68. Fragments of an Urdhvffpattg (the largest 23’4x 14-5 cm,), containing panels with 
figure of Buddha in gbhayamwird, standing between two worshippers upStaku and ufdtiH, 
under arches of variou.s shape supported by Indo-Corinthiati pilasters. Unly one imujcI is 
entire, 

69- Fragment (height 23 cm.) of a Buddha figure seal^ cross-ICggcd on a throne, the left 
hand bolding his robe, 

70. Fragment ([s.'zKzt'6 cm.) containing an empty throne, on each aide of which ai 
adoring figure probably of a dfva i& atandii^. C/. p„ 166 above, 

71. Fragment (to cm.) representing a lion's claw, 

72. Fragment {7*6 x ig cm.) showdog the head and arm pf an Atlant. 

73- Fragment (3'2 cm.) containing a miniature pilaster in a sunk panel. 

74. Fragment (17-8x387 cm.) showing a panel with two women on a balcony and a rope 
border to the proper right. The rest la defaced. 

75. Fragment {t2‘6 cm.) contaiding the foot of a throne. 

76. Fragment of a border (10x14™.) containing Buddha figures sealed cros5.1e>*gcd 
with intenetiiiig palm trees. 

77. Fragment (it-4Xl3'6 cm.J representing a Buddha figure sealed crGss.legged on a 
throne in rfAi UffflHiwrfrJ with a worshipper to his right t defaced, 

78. Fragment (7'6 X to cm.) rcprescotiiiE a Buddha figure of which the head is misstag, 
seated cross-lcggci on a tiiroue, with two worshippers standing to his right. 
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79- Fragment of a vertinsU border (height 16*4 cm,) cantainiiig a series of standing Buddha 
figures {ahkayiimiulr,}\. 

£0. Fragment (9 cm.) of a pilaster and an adoring figure. 

Besides the stone squlptures a considerable number of stucco fragments were 
unearthed in PalatQ Dherj. The best specmien of these Is the upper half of a Buddha 
figure, which we were able to reconstruct from three detached fragments (see Plate 
XXVI, i). The position of the hands (dAorwaca/fra-which here as else¬ 
where is combined with a bare right shoulder, indicates that the image was a seated 
one,^ But no fragments were recovered to prove this. On the same spot, where ihe 
Buddha was discovered, two stucco heads were found, one of them wnth part of the 
torso (Plate XX \'I, 3). These must have belonged to figures of Bodliisattvas stand¬ 
ing on either side of the seated Buddha, a combination commonly met with in 
Buddhist art. The stucco figures, including the above, consisted of the following:— 

I. Head and tonsa of a sitting Buddha statue (Head, height cm,, drcumfercncc 

40-6 cm. ; torso, height 35*4 ctn., width across shoulders ^ cm., but on each aide about 3| cm_ 
missing). Right shoulder bare. Hands pined in 'aw(Plate XXV'l, 1.) 

а. Head and torso of a BodlnHaitva ima^e, probably standing (head, height 11'4 cm. tnrso' 
Iieight 30'‘3 cm. ; width across shoulders 33 cm,, hut left shoulder broken . Ornanicxital head¬ 
dress; torso hare, but drapery over left shoulder; ticcklacc ami other ornaments similar to those 
rornmonly found on stone Bodhisattva atatues, (Plate XXVI, 3.) 

3. Head of a Bodhisattva slAtue, probably standing (height T3'6 cm., circumference 33 cm ). 
Ringlets round forehead and long locks at the back of the head; a ktob\tos on the top, [Plate 
XXVI, a.) 

4. \fflsU of a Buddha bead (height 9 8 cm.) with HS»ifii and schematic corkscrew curls. 
The surface is much decayed, 

5. Small Buddha head (height 6 cm.) >howicg aSHlsa^ urttii and prolonged ear lobe. 
The top of the head Is cut away at the back to a height of 3 cm. and depth of 2*4 cm., as if 
to make room for a projecting architecturaJ memher, passing liehind it, 

б. Fragment of an arm (9'5 cm.) parttalty concealed by drapery and a triangular rabed 
ornament, countersunk with a smaller triangle and circle (?J within- 

7, plight breast and shoulder as far as the elbow. (4'2 x 11 cm.) Tlu; biceps has the 
same triangular ornament as fragment 6, A strap passes across the right breast. 

8. Mutilated mask (height 6-4 cm.) : the breadth of the face is greater than Its licight. 

The nose Ts flat and short ; llie eyes ore deep set, Ihc cheeks full. The hair descends in straight 
strands from the crown of the head and ends in rows of buncliet] curbs, 

g Head (height /vm), slightly turned to the left. Back destroyed; nose broken. Hair 
parted in the centre and drawn back over the ear, which wears a massive earring. Traces of 
red paint 

10. Buddlia head (height 10*5 cm.) Back and left ear partly dcatroyed. Hair draivu back 
In waves from forehead and concealing usHiiv in form of Greek kraltyhs, 

II. Head (height ; cm.), broken off at the back. Hair parted from centre and retained m 
position by waved fillet. 

12. Head (height 7-5 cm.), turned to the left and broken off at the liack. Lower portion of 
the face destroyed j straight folded head-cover hunched together over the forehead. 

13, Head (height 4 cm ), broken off at the back. Kotind full face; Itair arranged In cork¬ 
screw ringlets round the forehead. Traces of red paint. 

* Cf. Cule, No. 1 i PwgBsv, /. d.. VJH. 1 and 3; VU. 2. Gfiinwcdcl-Burges?, Ntis- lai, 1371 MO- i47» *5* 
In aft these irJtanfes the Buddhmisaested on a and flanked by two Bodhisaltvaf. 

y. 2 
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14. Fragment of a head (height 5 cm,), brolteo off at the hack. Lower ijortion of the fare- 
missing. Hair in double row of ringlets. 

15. Head and torso {height 10 cin.). Arms missing i face turned to the left. Flat collar 
sround neck and earring in left ear. 

t6. Fragmrut of Jndo-Persian capital {5x8 cm,}. Recumbent bnilock to right ; hcaff 
facing front. 

17. Fragment oi Indo-Corintliian capital (st <=■»-)■ showing traces of bine and red paint. 

The following minor objects were found in PAlat& Dheri :— 


Coins—■ 

/E. l‘i inoh, Doemo-Kadphisca. Gardner, Brit. Mas. CaL, p. izb, No. la. 
j. jE. 1 inch. Defaced, Kaulska (?}, 

3. Twelve copper Indo-Scythic, unidentifiable. 

4, A hoard of 57 copper coins of the late Kui^a period was found in the surface soil 
towards the north-east. The coins are too much corroded to tnakc out more than a standing figure 
on the obverse of some of them, with iSiva facing, and a hnll behind, On the reverse, 

5* I Muli^ininEilanr oncertam. 


Gold— 

I. CylSncirital hoM orflament set witk bluish g^ntt £n C/, Plate XXVllli tO \ thfr 

settiujj; is streagthened by a projccluig rim. TIte cylinder would aee/n to have fitted into a socket. 
At the back of the carbuncle is a small piece oE silver foil, with a thin plateof gold EJetiudj kept im 
place hv a wUc passed through the sides of the cylinder- The gold h pure hut thin and flimsy. 

3, Small fragment ol gold, diamcler cm. j with cylindrical sides pkrcod, as if for ihreaditig. 
on a necklace. 


Bronzes — 

I, Small bronae howl oE good workmanship turned ou the lathe (Fig. i i), 

2 * Two hollow cylindricaF 
bronse objects (Fig. 2] dosed 

at out end( with projecting knob ; 
twilling leaves (Fig* 3} were- 
attached to the cyltnderSp and- 
tbere were traces of gilding 
upon them* Probably they 
formed the ends of a reliquary 





Ptg. 17™ 


worn abqiit the neck- The centre of the cylinder may have been of crystalp or some perishable 
maUrialp encirded, like the meUi endfl^ with the leaves of the tree. Tlie cord, by whkb 

it would be suspended, would fastened round the neck of the knobs at either cud. 

3. Miniature bronze dish [Fig. 17* 4) with rim turning outwards, auJ hole Ln centre- 
4* Seventy faronie earrings. The simplest type is of plain copper wire with the ends, 
twisted together [Fig tS, 4}- Thi^type is elaboraied by coating the wtre with silver (Fig. rS, th 
and still further, by threading on it small beads of crystal sOver, or vitrnouji paste (Fig. iS, 2 and 3)^ 




u rig* 10. ^ ^ 

5,^Two finger nngSj the ooe fdlanieter t 4 ^ plain band* the othrr [dianneter l~'j 

encircled with a row oE bead-ltkc profeclions. 
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6, Roiiud nip'Shaped disc (diameter 2*4 cm.) gilt on convex side, with two holes at Its edge 
for attachmeat. 

7, Oblong bronze plate (5*5 era. long) pierced with fragment of a nail at either end. 

Tran3|rartnt glass, Plate XXIX (#), No, i. The glass Is matiufacturcd in blue and white¬ 
st rata m iiniitatiDn^ apparentl/j of banded agate^ 

Amber— 

Sevetttecii cylindrical bcads^ calcined. The auibE^r is of the sanie deep hae as the Siciliaii 
specie;9,^ but $omrwhat siuiiUr amber has long been knawit in the Hokong valley to the north of 
ihe iMyJtkyiiiS district in Upper Burma. Other beads of vltreoiis pastei bonep ivory, agate^ lapis 
lazuli^ and cornelian^—tq the Dumber of more than a theusand—were found m this dk^ri. They are 
of the saftie sikcs and shapes as those oE similar mater^aJ^ found on the Bali Hisir sod MTr Ziyarat 
mounds- {C/. p. 153 bc|,) 

Pottery nnd Tfirrn-cottas— 

Besides the four mentioned above, large Dumbers of pottery fragments and a few 

hole vessels and mutilated terra-cotta figurines were found in and around the courtvard. I'hey 
an? of the same fabric as the majority of/the pre-hfuhummadan wares from the Bala Hi?ica.Eid 
Mir Ziyirat- A good speennen of a Urge store vessel, or was found on the south side of 

Ihe courtyard. It Is ornamented with a rope pattern in relief, and would be dllHcult to dislingoidi 
from some of the pre-historic piihai of tlie Levant- Of the other vessels the coiunioncsi fornna 
were ah in to the modeni fiyahh fir/i and /iAiidi (f/. Fign 24, Nos. 3, 19, and 30), lul rial dkhesr 
and lamps we^rc aJ^ found tn large numbers. Three terra-cottas came from the same spot j the 
first a female torso, the second a monkey playing on a string^’d iTistrument, and ilie third a 
Iragment of a miniature s/dpa. Another fragment from here !s figured on page 1B2 (Fig. 25, 
No, 7) ^ on it is a stamped design cif coneentde ringSi within which are rqivs of tri^kels^ circlesp. 
and triangle,'!* 

Miscellaneous— 

1+ Two shdJ bangle oniameiits. One with Hanged edges and pierced with Tnioute holes. 

2, Fragtnent of iron ring (diameter r5 cmj with plain bezel, much corroded. 


Ohaz pherL 

The first trench drawn through the middle of this mound from south-east to north- 
’west for a distance of about 60 yards did not reveal any structural remainsj but a 
parallel trench through its eastern part led to the discover}^ of the base of a 
measuring 33 feet square [Fig. 19, and Plate XXIV' (c)]. Of the drum and dome 
of this monument no trace was left. The base^ consisting of a solid mass of earth 
and rubble, inust have been completely faced with a stone w^all of Buddhist masoniy 
of which some small portions still remain along its north side, partly covered with a 
layer of stucco (BB^ Fig* 19). The outline of the base was traced by following up 
the flooring of square brick tiles (10 Inches by 10 inches), with which the court 
around is paved on three sides. Along Its western side no paving was found but at 
a distance of 7 feet from the base there was a parallet wall which belonged to a 
massive rectangular structure (C); on the far side of which the pavement was 
continued* 
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The southern side of this structure is in a line with the sinpti base, but its 
northern side projects two feet beyond that of the stupa. There must be some 
corniection between this circumstance and the fact that on this side, between the 
pavement and the stspa, there Is an open sftace corresponding in width exactlv to the 
projection of the adjoining structure. The purpose of thejatter cannot be determined 
with certainty. But the most plausible explanation would seem to be that it once 
served as the basement of a large recumbent 5 ^re of the dying Buddha. Its shape 
and position would well agree with this hypothesis, inasmuch as such images, tvhich are 
known to have existed in India and are still commonly found in Burma, represented the 
Buddha -lying on his right side with his bead turned to the north, in dose agreement 
with the scriptures/ There is a well-known example among the ruins of Matha K nar - 
fca-Kot near Kasia. Here we find immediately to the west of the and In the 



same enclosure a shrine containing an image of the dying Buddha in the conventional 
position.* It is true that in Gbaz Dheri no fragments were found which can with 
certainty, be attributed to it. Possibly it was moulded in perishable nl t' 
possibly some of the colossal fragments of stone discovered here belonged to it for^t 
may be noted that a recumbent Buddha image Is little else than a standing one pkced 
horizontally* ft may be added also that on the Gandhara reliefs representing 


* Cfw Keni,^ gf /tiJmm Buifdhiimi p. 43:* 

* Cf- A. Sntiihi Tfte remtmni n^atf Kittrd, d ^ m 

* €f. CJrfln wetld, gfi. p. 122, 
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Sakyamunt’s partmrvSaa a smalt Buddha figure seated m meditation is invariably 
pictured, and three such images wete found, one of them at the south side of the 


supposed basement, but unfortunatelj' they are of too common a type to lead to any 




definite conclusion. Thai 
the main building really re¬ 
presents the base of a Bud¬ 
dhist sfilpa cannot be 
doubted. For not only were 
several Buddhist sculptures 
and stucco figures (the latter 
including remnants of a rail¬ 
ing ; Fig. eo) found on itSr four 
sides, but In the exact centre 
only 9 inches below the sur¬ 
face were found the relics, for 
the sake of which the monu¬ 
ment was reared. These 
consisted of some fragments 
of bone, placed, with a little 
gold, inside a small round 
casket of schist stone (Fig. 21, a); this in its turn was placed in a larger box {Fig- 21, 
t) of the same material, and the whole wedged lightly into a long narrow vessel 
of coarse earthenware, the space around being filled with hardened Hmc and earth, 
In order to remove the casket without breakage, the outer vessel had to be carefully 
sawn in halves. 



Fijf. jt, Rtiic cflsliet from Gbaj pheri. 


The smaller casket containuig the relics is decorated with six flowers, in relief, 
each set within the innermost of four concentric circles. One of these flowers forms 
the lid of the casket, so carefully fitted, that the joint is indistinguishable. The centre 
of the lid is pierced with a small hole. The larger casket la something like a Greek 
pyxtSj a shape commonly adopted for these relic boxes; the cover is incised xvith 
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concentric rings, dividing it into bands of varying width, the broadest of which is 
■decorated with hatched triangles; on the sides are four similar bands horiiontally 
disposed, the two uppermost ornamented ivith cross hatchings, the third plain, the 
lowest with a row of conventional lotus leaves. Both caskets have been carefully 
turned on the lathe. Inside the larger one were found also 


I piece of pale amethyst, 3*4 cm. long. 

! I coin, g inch, OfJv. Humped bull. Rev. Lion r. Both sides are defaced and no legend is 
visible. It bfis been asaigacd by three separate authorities to Zelonises, but the attribution can- 
^□nt be abBolutely certain, " 

[n the earthenware vessel were— 


7 laminated discs of silyer (diameter I'J ctn.} which cnitnblcd to the touch. 

1 scarabold-shaped piece of crystal, pierced through its longer axis (2*2 cm,!, and with it the 
■corroded fragmenls of an iron hoopi to which it was affixed, and some traces of bronic or copper. 
The impression in tlic lime showed that the hoop was in the form of a ihrce'quarters circle, 
with a diameter of 4 cm., and ornamented with three bulbs moulded ia the copper or bronte- 
'C/, Fig. 32 .) 


.At the north-west corner of the si Spa base la-as unearthed the 
lower half of a standing Bodhisattva with a pedestal, on vrhich 
there are traces of a Kharoslhi inscription. The proper right 
part of the legend is completely destroyed. On the left side the 
lettering can be traced fora distance of 3 inches, but here also several 
characters arc missing or injured. This part, containing the first 
half of the inscription, probably contained 16 ak?aras, the distance betw'een the 
letters, as well as their average height, being about i". We read it— k/ta (?) la vt ia 
^ cha (?) tra (?) fa (?) siya (?)- da (?) dka (?) sa,— 



Fig. 32- 



Kig, 23. 


U will be seen that the greater part of the reading is doubtful. The only aksaras 
Tvhich may be said to be certain are la 7 /< e in the beginning, and $a at the end. 
Before la there is room for not more than three letters, hut as the initial letter pro¬ 
bably stood at some distance from the edge we may assume that there were only two- ' 
Of these the second can still be traced and approaches most the sign for kh. If we 
insert for the missing Initial, we shall read “ Pukhaln ^iiae " (Skr, Pus&ala 
visayP^ " In the district of Puskala." The next word is perhaps the genitive of 
ckalfOpa (Skr. Ksaifopa) satrap,** and for the third ivord we naltirally expect a 
proper name. This interpretation is of course conjectural. It Is noteworthy that this 
is the fourth inscribed pedestal Found on the site of Puskalavatt within an area of less 
than a inile. 
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The sculptures found in Ghaz DherT are, on the trhole, evert more fragmentary 
than those of Palarh Dhcn. They include nineteen pieces of Buddhaatid Bodhisattva 
statues, among tvhich are eight heads. Two of these are shottm on Plate XXV, c and 
d, and referred to on page (65 above. 

Among the remainder are a number of architectural pieces of a type common in 
the Buddhist monuments of Gaud Kara, such as the frieze of sitting Atlantes' (PI, XXV [I, 
No. 11) alternating between pilasters and helping to support the architrave above them, 
or the frieze of Cupids carrying a garland* (No. 9). The latter is more elaborate than 
is the case m most similar specimens. The Intervening spaces arc filled with winged 
figures, one of which Is beating on a cymbal, another playing on a flute. The 
corresponding place in the centre is occupied by a seated eagle with wide-spread 
wings. No. lo is a fragment of an elephant similar to thojse which are commonly 
found arrayed along the base of sfiJpas, half projecting from the structure ivhich they 
seem intended to support. In No. tz we have the fragment of a pediment in the 
lower division of which the figure of the Buddha is visible with an attendant. In the 
central compartment a human figure descending into the form of a snake presumably 
meant to represent a NSga, In the upper division the floral design, No. 6, is a fine 
specimen of a decorative border in exceptionally low relief. 

Of the other sculptures, No. tS is the most prominent. Evidently it formed the 
proper left portion of a panel, on which the preaching Buddha occupied the 
centre. This may be inferred from the attitude of the two figures turned to the right 
in the act of listening. Over them three women, much smaller in size, appear on a 
balconv. One of them joins her hands in adoration, the other seems to hold a 
bunch of flowers, whilst the third clasps a wreath in her left hand. These figures also 
point to the same conclusion. The scene probably represents an Interview of 
Sskyamuni w'itli some of hts royal patrons. The Introduction of such a balcony with 
adoring figures to fill the upper corners of the panel is a common device In Gandhara 

an. It is regularly found on the scene representing t he Dipankara-jataka, e.g., Burgess, 

y. /. A„ Vol. Vll'l, Plate XL 

No, t6 shows the Buddha standing, the right hand raised in the gesture of 
protection {ahhayamudra)^ In the other hand he holds the alms-bowl, under which a 
miniature figure, presumably of a child, with folded hands and quaintly crossed legs is 
stooping, another figure of like size standing behind It. 

In fragment 15 we have two Buddha fibres seated in meditation (dhyatiafnttdra) 
the one over the other under a leaf*covercd hut {parnasSid), To their left an almost 
effaced figure in a long robe can be traced, the attitude of which reminds us of that of 
the Ku$ana kings of the coins. 

No. 13 is a fragment which contains the right leg oI a Budhha, m.'idently seated 
in the European fashion. To bis right a figure is standing which we may suppose to 


be a Bodhisattva. 

The three other fragments, comprised in number represent adoring figures. 

Supporting figure* of this kind are flljo found In Cole's Plat« i, 17. 29; Bufge«, J. /, A. Vol. VIII, 


Pl.ite XXVI. 

*Kor *imV|ar figures. ^ Cole. Plates 7, 14, ». aS, Jp: 
GHtnwedd’Bargess. Nos. 99, loo, 152, 


Burgess. /. A., Vol- Vtll. PUtes VII, XXIII; 
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No, 8 is a woman's Wad and bust, -ind No. 17 the much mntilaiud figure of an 
ascetic.^ The full list of the stone sculptures from Ghaz Dheif is as follows;— 

uf a stJ4idlng Hodhis^ttva sta.tuc (licigtit 95"4 cm^) o[ which only the lowcf halt 
oF Lhe body and the feet remain. The body wears drapery, tlie feet sapdab* The front rdief 
p gx 3S cm.) of which the proper right pan is destroyed and the rest defaced^ shows In the centre 
a Buddha or Bodhisattva figure seated cross-legged on a throne ; over its left shoulder the foliage 
of a tree is apparent To his left two worshippers are standing. A pilaster etidosEs the relief 
on the proper left side. On the sides of the pedestal, a lotus rosette. Beneath the relief traces 
of a Kharosthl inscription ; see above-j page 

2. Pedestal t25*4xag‘3 cm,} of a standing Buddha statue^ of which only the bare feet 
remain. On front, relief between tndo-Corinthiap pilasters^ repressnting Buddha seated cross* 
legged on a scat under (?) Iree^ in dhvffniimuiird^ To his right two Ahiks^us and tj> hi* 

left one 6/fikiuni I?) are 3tapdiDg In an auilnde of adoration. On each side of the pedestal, a 
rosette, 

3* Fragment of the jiedestal of a standing Buddha statue cm ), of which only 

Ihc bare feel prtty remain. On from, relief almost obliterated, representing a Buddha figpre 
^seated Cross-legged on a seat under Sadhi (?} tree, Two w Dnshippers are standing to his right 
and left, 

4. Fragment of the pedestal (12-6 J(a6'6 cm,) of a standing Buddha statue of which only 
the bare feet partly remain. Oo front, relief almost effaced, apparentlv representing a scaled 
Buddha wilh three worshippers, 

5. PedestTl (9X 17 S cm,) of a standing Buddha statue of which only the bare feet remain. 
On front, relief enclosed between Indo-Corlnthian pilaslera, representing uj centre a Bodhisaltva 
seated cross-legged, witfi two worahippers standing on each side. On cither side of the pedestal 
a rosette, 

6. Statue [height 53 cm,) of a Buddha seated in dAtanamudrd on a lh^ofle^ the front-relief 
-qF w'hich show&two kneeling figures, 

7. Statue (height 45 cm.) of a Buddha seated in dAyfinatnudra on a throne, wholly 
defaced, 

8. Fragment (height >9 cm ) of a Buddha seated in on a throne, the front of 

which has a Bodhisattva seated in dArffiiamndr^ between two kneeling worshippers, 

9. Fragment (height 20'a cm,) of a Buddha seated in dAyAtta»m*irA, on the front of wfiich 
is a kneeling Rgure. 

TO. Fragment (height 28 cm.) of the torso of a Buddha statuo, 

11. Fragmcjil (height ij“S cm,J of the torso of a Bodhisattva statue. 

12. Buddha head [heiglit 28 cm,, circumference 70 cm.). Ctiin and now injured. Hair 

drawn back m waves from forehead and concealing umiya in the form of a kfoArUs, retained in 
position by a fillet. ^ t - 

13. Buddha head (height 28-3 on.). Considerably injured. and uy,,isa. Hair treated 

US in 12. 

14. Buddha bead (hciirht 12-6 em.)* 

15. Bodhisattva head (height 15*3 cm.} with royal head-dress and ear ornaments 

16. Buddha head (height 19 cm.), defaced. *’*nieni5, 

17. Buddha head (height ifi-5 ciii.)^ defaced- 

18. Mask of A Buddha lircad [height 15"! cm,), 

19. Steatite Unddba head (height lo t cm.); hair in corkscrew ringlets 

20. Fragment [45'? x 17*8 cm.) of a relief, repre*otlng twa figures m royal dress seated 
a o the European fashion, the ir feet pbcel on foot stools, and thdr faces turned to the right 


* Cfi Gnintt-Kkl-QurgeF?, Np, 6;* 
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Between them a stanJing figure is partly visible. The upper partion of the relief shows a 
balcony with three women. 

a I- Fragment (heigiit joa dnuj of a teliefp represrciting BTnIdha ^t^ndingj the right h^d 
raiised id a&katamudra, th^ left hand holding an alnw-bowi. To his left two miniature Ggtu-es. 
probably of children^ 

52 . Fragment (height ir^ cm.) of n Buddha seated in the Bnropean fashion with a wor¬ 
shipper or Bodhi^ttv-a standing to hia right. 

33. Fragmctit (height 14 cin.) cepreseuting I he standing figiure of a worshipper holding a 
vessel in hia left hand^ Mead missing. 

24, Fragment (height 15^3 ctn.) representing the figure of a worshipper standing under a 
trefoiled arch 

Fragmenit ihcight lO't cm*) representing three figures of worstilpners turned to the 
right, much defaced. The kneeling figure seems to be that of a woman^ ttie two standing in front 
seem to represent childreii. 

26, Fragment (height lt'4 cm.) representing fiea^l and bust of a female figure u^ith neefc^ 
laccp ear-ringand other ornaments. 

57. Fragment (height 3 o "3 cm.) apparently of the figure oF an ascetic. 

28. Fragments (height 19 cm^ of an Indo-Corinthian capitalj in the foliage of which a 
Buddha figure is mtxoduccd. 

29 Fragment (height 50^8 cm.) of the dame d miniatuie 

30^ Fragment (height 28 cm.) of a pediment, showing in the lower panel part of a Buddha 
figure with a smaller figure to his left. 

ju I’wo detached brackets of a modjtlbii cornice [height it'4 and 7-6 cm. respectively), 

32. F ragmen L (lieighl 5 cm.) of a modillton cornice. 

33+ Fragments (the largest 35-6 cm.) of a sMpa railing. 

34. Fragment [t7'Sx35"6 cm.) representing two seated Atlantes, of ivhich the one to- 
the proper left is defaced^ separated by an Indo-Corintiuan pilaster. 

33, Fragment ([4x42 cm.) of a decorative frieze representing Cupids carrying a garland. 

36. Fragment of a border {15 2x55:8 cjHh) Bhowing figures standing under ogee arches, 
separated by pilasters. Defaced. 

37. Fragment (40x30 cm.) perhaps of a pediment, ahowdng tw^o seated Buddha figures 
{dAyilnamudrit}, placed over each other, in a palm hut. A standing figurej defaced, to the 
proper left. 

38. Fragment (21x3 X 14 cm,) of a decoralive border showing vine leaf ornament- 

39. Fragment (heEghE i4cm.J of an dephant figure carryi ng a bowl or relic casket on 
back. 

40. Ffagittcnt (height lo cm.) showing the figure of a worshipper standing willi folded hands 
to the proper left, under an ogee arch. 

Stucco Figures— 

1. A Buddha head (heigh E 20 cm,}^ Plate No. 6 » 

2. A Buddha head (height 23 cm.), Plate XXVI* No. 4, 

3. A Buddha head (height 24 cm,), Plate XXVIy No. 5. 

4_ A small Buddha head (height S-'S cm,). 

5. A smad] Buddha head (height so cm.), 

6, Fragments of a railing. 

The minor finds made in Ghaz Dherf, which were comparatively few^ consisted of^ 
Coins— 

5 IndoScythian (uacertain). a Sikh. 

6 Ear'y MuH.immactan- la U(iidenti6ed. 
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Pottery— 

1 Mmbturc jug [Fig. 24. No- 27 l- 

4 Clay lamps. 

I Fragment of miniature stSps with frieze of foseties. 

4 Figurioes; one, rcpteseulitig abofialo. in hucsker» «erQ\ the others in red clay. 

1 Stone lamp of form shown in Fig. 34, No. 15. 

Several fragments of blue cobalt glass; <J, page 153 above. 

a Fossil aimilar to those found io Mir Ziyatat (Fig. 7^ No, i), 

2 Plain bronze finger-rings, diameter r6 cm. 

1 ditto car-riog, diameter vQ cm. [Fig. 18, No- 4). 

2 5l>cU bangles. 

5 Clay beads, c/. Fig. 24 Noa. 3 and 7, for shape, 

t Cornelian ditto. 

5 Bone ditto. 

I Fragment of amber. 

Pottery from Charsada,* 

The specimens of Buddhist pottery recovered at Charsada were comparatively 
few, and of Utile intrinsic merit, but, none of the wares from previous eKcavaiions in 
the Frontier Province having yet been described, and only a few fragments of them 
being preserved in the Museums, it may be worth while to record the follow¬ 
ing provisional notes, In the hope that they may eventually lead to a more complete 
classification of the pre-Muhammadan fabrics. Such a classification, if successfully 
accomplished, would be of particular value to explorers among the Innumerable 
dherts of Northern India, where the ever constant presence of pottery fragments on 
the surface of the mounds makes them the most serviceable index to the date of the 
remains buried beneath. 

As regards the techmqtie employed in the pre-Muhammadan fabrics, in the 
smaller and best specimens and notably in the bowls, cups, and terra-cotta figurines, 
the clay is finely levigated, and, when baked, of a pale pink colour; in the larger and 
coarser vases, it is red, reddish grey, or light buff. The former is light, and capable 
of being worked up to a very smooth surface, but brittle. The latter is more tena¬ 
cious, and consequently more adapted to rough usage. Occasional specimens of 
intermediate degrees of colour and coarseness are found, apparently composed of a 
mixture of the light and stiff clays, fn some of the larger vessels, used for storing 
grain or water, the clay is mixed with sand, w'hlch, to judge from the modern w'ares, 
amounts to about one-third of the weight of the clay. By this means the material 
is rendered more ductile and less liable to breakage in the firing. The tenacity of 
the clay is, however, diminished, and the thinness to which some of the vessels are 
w'orked, makes them extremely fragile. Another w^are is of grey black colour, strik¬ 
ingly similar to the bucchere nero of archaic Etruria. It is of fine texture, and was 
used for smaller vessels only—especially if they were to be freely ornamented, 
Fig. 34, Nos. 24, 30, 35, and 36. Whether the clay is a different variety or 
not, it is difficult to say. Possibly the colour was produced by the same process as 

I Two of the |))ece9 in Fig- Nifi- 22 and 3*, are not from the excav.Tlipfts at Chafuda. 
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tKe modem one^ i.s. by putting deodar wood or dung into the kiln, and stopping up 
the openings so that the smoke might penetrate the wares. With the exception of 
the larger storage jars, and of some of the iuccAcro vases, nearly al] the pottery is 
wheel-made. The larger vessels, after being roughly formed on the wheel, were 
beaten out and worked up in much the same way as they are at the present day. 
Their Inner surfaces retain the impressions of a circular convex instrument used in 
the beating process, which was probably of the same type as that now known as a 
ionera.'^ Such an instrument (No. 34) was found In an early stratum on the B^a 
fiiis^^ It is intended to be held with the left hand against the inside of the vessel 
to be operated on, while the concave side of a wooden mallet {fUnf'iVa) is used to tap 
the vessel over the spot where the koftera is held. In working up some of the rnore 
ductile fabrics, in which sand is mixed with tlie clay, the thumb appears to have been 
used in place of the kott^f'a, and the clay to have been moulded rather than beaten, 
The bases of many of ihe vessels, especially the smaller, show the marks of a string 
used for severing ihe moulded vase from the lump of clay on the wheel. This method 
is still in vogue In the Frontier Province, and generally, ive believe. In other parts 
of India, ft may be noted also that it was the one adopted by the early potters of 
the Eastern Mediterranean. When the vases left the wheel, the more delicate ones and 
the figurines were coated with a smooth “ slip,” coloured a greenish huff, crimson, 
or reddish-brown—usually the last, fn some instances a very thin wash of colour 
was added on this slip, and over this again in a few rare examples, traces of a design 
In white, if the ground is dark, are visible, or in crimson and black, if the ground is 
buff coloured. The while is observable only on fragments of small bowls, but as it 
was laid on in chalk, or some other powdery material after baking, and is very per¬ 
ishable, it is possible that other vessels may originally have been ornamented in the 
same way. In the absence of more abundant examples, the use of pigments in decora- 
tiorj must be looked upon as exceptional. More usually the ornament is incised or 
in relief,in which case it consists, in its simplest form, of plain ridges disposed hori¬ 
zontally, usually at the junction of the neck and body, or in several parallel bands 
above the shoulder. In some examples, there is a row of tooth-like projections along 
the edge of the lip, and rows of dois are punctured between the neck and the shoulder, 
or parallel wavy or angular lines are incised around the body of the vase- The 
last are especially common in the great storage jars. In bitcckero specimen, 
the incised design bin imitation of plaited wicker-work (Fig. 24, No. 30). More 
elaborate are the stamped impressions generally occurring around ihe shoulder of the 
g/mrds, but used also for other purposes, and, especially in some of the bitcehero ware, 
to decorate the whole body of the vase in repeated bands arranged either horizontally 
{cf. Fig, 34, No. 35) or diagonally. The p.^ttenis employed on these stamps are circles, 
squares, triangles, stars {Fig. 35, Nos. 3 and 13), concentric circles, spoked wheels, to 
which a rotary’ motive is sometimes given (Nos, 9, I 3 , ' 5 )i triskels (No, 7), flowers 
(Nos. j 6, 17), leaves (Nos. 1 o, 11), or ornamental lozenges. Other emblems are more 
fanciful. No. 14, showing the familiar tree growing from a put and the s-siasifka above, is 

» Cf. “ iMonograph on the Potterj- and Glass Industry of the Punjab” by C. H. tlatliFai (Laliurv, 

paras i6. 
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most worthy oE notice. The ,'^inc subject occurs on an amethyst gem recently se¬ 
cured in the district of Charsada. On the ^haras a single row of these stamps 
is usually found, two different designs usually alternating above a border of tooth 
ornament (c/. Fig. 45, 9), Applique work is used in the Imitation of a rope passing 
round the body of the vase {e/. Fig. 34, No. 32, but more realistically in the case of the 
larger store jars) 5 also to represent eyes on either side of the spout—a device well 
known on early Greek vastjs,—flowers and foliage (Fig. 25, Nos, I, 3, 5), or birds and 
miniature lamps set on the rim of a bowl (Fig, 34. No, 28), This class of decoration is 
commonly found also on the early Khotanese pottery, discussed by Dr. hf oernle,' To 
it belong ^so some highly elaborated female figurines and elephants* heads from 
Charsada, which form the spouts of iTiSSels. These will be referred to In a subsequent 
publication. In some instances, rough ornaments of a similar nature to the above, are 
not made in separate pieces, but moulded in relief on the vase itself, e.g,, the bird’s 
head {Fig. 25, No, 4). 




t;' 


li 



fn connection with decoration we may note here certain examples which point to 
metallic prototypes. In Fig. 24, No, 33 (the handle of a vase), for instance, the metal 
flanges and the rivet of the original vase, from which It was copied, are observable - 
metal technique can be seen also In Fig. 24. No. 3a (the top of a lidless jug)' 
and possibly in the spiral fluting of an unfigured vase of tticchet-o. J 

Turning to the shapes, one is struck, first, by the almost entire absence of handles 
Judging from the fragments turned up not one vase in live hundred could have been 
provided with them, and those which were, nearly always belonged to the finest class of 
fabrics. Nor can the absence of handles be merely accidental, since, owing to their 
strength, they are more likely to survive than the body of vessels. Spouts also are 

< Aniiqtiilics from fentrat A^b* Kiilr* S&. lolh« A. M., Vol LXX, i^oi pigt 4- 
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Fig, 24A, Clay beads Biid whoHs. Scale |. 
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reatrictetl, for tlie most part, to the finer wares, and, often as not, were made in 
grotesque shapes. Excluding mere fanciful types the shapes are verv few and simple 
They may be roughly classified as follow's :— 

A- Cups _{1) The sinjpkst and commonest form is that of a shallow flower pot with straight 
sides. The examples, which numbered many hundreds, varied In diameter between lo and 
17 cm. across the moutL All are of coarse ware* trithour slip or painl. 

(a) Ditto, with rounded sides. For t>-pe, e/. Fig. 24, No. 2, but the base b generally fiat. 
Of simiUr ware to line abov^e; diameier avtfra.^iiig [j'j cm. 

B. BqwIs*—{ 1} Flat base, wkh curveti walls narrowing at mouth* Clay finely levigated, 
-often with red, brown^ or crimson slip (Fig. 24, ij, like the modern 

f2j Similarp ivith rim turning outwards (Fig, 24^ 3)* 

(3) Similar^ with developed lip, narrowed neck, and bulging body. An example 
of this shape has a brown red slip with traces of cross hatching in white chalk. 

U) Larger than the last. Heavy lip and dcieloprd base. Diameter averages 23 cm. A 
fantastic form of bow! Is that shown Id Fig. 2-|, No. 28, with two miniatnre laanps and a bird 
perched on its rim. 

C Saucers—( i) With deep^ cup-]ike depression lu centre, flat base, and rounded lip. C/. 
Fig^ 24 p 4. 

(1) SiTnilar^ with rim developed and sharply delined. C/- Fig. 24, 5. 

(3) Similar, with central boss or within, Fig, 34^ 6, Ip the best specimens of this and 

Xo. (2) tile in tier outline of the rim tubes the form of a cyma 

[4} Similar* larger dimensions and decadent form; the extra svie is given by increasing 
the rim. 

For the smaller saucers the best clays are used, and they are usuafLy covered with a 
slip and painted. In some of the shallow specimens, the boss within makes them look like the 
lids of open^monthed vessels* but in the majority of Instances the bowl is too deep to serve 
this purpose, and the boss not suffidentfy developed to do duty as a handle. 

D. Dishes.—fi) Similar to the modern {£/. C ]. Hafltfax, di., Plate ir^ No. ;J 

with CliTV'ed sloping sides, of coarse fabric. Diameter averages 4S cm. 

(2) Similar,, %vith taller sides, lips^ and perforations in base, (or cooking purposes. 

E. anbiets —Tlic standard drinking cups (Fig. 24. Ncb. 3 , 9,10) are exceptional* only 

a few specimens Having been found. It is not improbabJe that their shape is under Western 
influenccH The Fabric is debased, but the natural divisions of ihe vases—the foot^ base^ bodvy 
and Up^are well indicated and combined in a manner unnsual in indigenous wares. A some* 
what analogous form occurs in the Ajanta Cave Paintings, C/, y. L Vol VlU (parts 

6f-GgJ, page 22. 

(1) A derivative of the above is Elg* 34* No, tr, a goblet standing inside a bow'L The 
purpose of this vessel is not apparenL 

F. Jnrs for keeping water, grain* etc,-^Including those akin lo the moderEi aWs 

and the liUe^ AH of these are thrown on the wheel in one piece, the mouih being broad 
enough to admit the potter's hand* 

(t) With rounded bottom, short neck, and well defined riin. Fig, 24^ No* ig. 

(2} Similar, with flat bottom and developed neck and Tip. The juncture of the nrek 
and body is indicated by a rEdge and the shoulder is almost Invariably ornamented^ Arera«^e 
height about 19 cm. A variant between this and the rollo%viog, but vvithoui rim or lip, is Fig. 

24 , No, 23, 

(3) Squat jars, with flal base and undcvcloprd neck. Fig. 34^* No. 20* 

{4) Similar, with high necks nnd rims like those of No, (2)* 

G. Small Jugs.—[ij With broad mouth and flat bottom* C/. Fig, 24. Nos. lE and 21, 
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(a} Sinuiar with spout, and with or wlthcwii handles, Hke the modem Average height 

(3) Narrow necked ivater pourers, of the type of the modern jurJA/, The body of 
these is thrown b two pieces, joined horirontally b the middle, and the neck b made sepaiately. 

Large Store Jars.—like the modem tnamn, or the Greek pithsa. The only complete 
specimei, was ornamented with a rope design b relief, but numerous fragments of others with 
incised patterns were atso found. Tlie Utter ornament generally takes the form of homontal 
bands of several lines, between which mn other bands in undulating wave*, but several other 

varieties abo (x:car* , 

I. Lamps.—Forming the most numerons class of objects found. They are usually round 

or slightly elongated with a depression at one side for a single wick. \Cf Fig. » 4 t ‘ = 

14.) Another more developed form is No. tj. lor four wicks. Fig. 34, Nos. 15. ib are In stone, 
and tbeir shape does not appear to have been copied In earthenware. The stodf s used tor these 

lamps ate steatite or schist. ... 

J. Vessels with hniidles.—No complete specimens were found. The tall nondescript jar 

(Fig. 34. No. 26) has the remnants of thre* handles, which appear to have met above. They are 
loosely attached to the shoulder, the clay being merely kneaded on, when soft- tn Fig. 3 ?, 
which is a miniature vase of fine texture, the handle has been restored in accordance with the 
indications given by the fractures. The form of the vase, to which the fragment No, 33 belongs, 
appears to be that of a liond similar to No. i. 

K. Miniature vases,—Se^-eral miniature specimens of superfine texture were found, 
imitating generally the shape of the larger vases. One particularly good example h fashioned 
after the homan form. It will be referred to in a subsequent article dealing with the terra¬ 
cottas from Cbirsada. 

L. Miscellaneous,— Among miscellaneous vessels may be noted (i) the«erftf« (c/. Fig. 24, 
No. 25) with a pestle of stone or earthenware. 

(3) Oil or uMgatnt /arJlf.— Fig. 24. No. 24. The rim of lip in this specimen is broken 
awav. Fig. 30 Is another example of the same type from the Jheium distfict, and several 
more, obtained from various sitJC^ In the Frontier Province, exist in the Labor and Calcutta 
Museums- No. 24 would seem to be in imitation of some fruit j No. 30 of a flask covered 
with plaited wicker. Somewhat similar vessels are held in the hand of certain Bodhisattva 
figures, but of these Utter some approximate more closely to the Greek ataiastro>i type: c/., 

for Instance, Gr Bn wed ct-Burgess, e/. fiV*. p. 186, Fig. 13a. 

(3) No. 23 in Fig. 24 appears 10 have been used as a iprinkUr of some sort, possibly 
for oil. The base a perforated with a number of small boles, and the moath ts narrow enough 
to be closed by the linger lip. From its find*spot it is uncertain if this vase Is of Buddhist or 

later origin. 

(4) Fig, 24. No, 31, is the fragment of what seems to be a Urge earthenware Aorn, 
of tough fabric, decorated with incised linen. 

(5) Spindic-wAorts stid beads of pottery were turned np in great quantities. Typical 
Specimens of the former are given in Fig. 2+(ol, Nos, I and 9, and of the Utter, 1*., Nos, 3-S. 

J. [I. Marshall. 

J, Ph. Vogel, 
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C ONSIDERING the abundance of gold for which India has at alJ times been 
famous, and the inordinate fondness shown by the natives of the country for 
personal ornaraentSj it is surprising what a few objects of gold or silver jewellery have 
come down to us from ancient times. Amid all the rich collections of Indian 
antiquities to be found in India itself or in Europe^ jewellery is represented by only a 
few and for the most part scarcely noticeable objects, the insignificance of which is 
most apparent when they are compared with the splendid displays of ancient gold 
and silver work which Western countries have produced. This comparative scarcity 
of jewellery is observable almost as much in the collections of Buddhist as m those 
of Hindu antiquities, and in both cases the cause is the same. For^ whereas tn 
Western countries—thanks to the prevailing custom of burying the personal orna¬ 
ments of the dead along with their renriains“'the museums are stocked with ihe 
spoils of ancient cemeteries, in India, so far as the Buddltlsfs or Hindus are concerned, 
there are no such happy hunting grounds for the excavator. In the case of the 
Buddhists, however, there is always the hope that thesr or may yield 

some interesting ornaments or precious vessels along with the sacred relics which 
many of these monuments were built to enshrine- Indeed, few’ as they are, practi¬ 
cally all the pieces of jewellery which we possess have been found in monuments of 
this class—notably in the sfitpus of Hidda and Dih Bima^ran In Afghanistan, of 
Piprava in Nepal, and of Bhattiprolu in Madras* [ mention this fact because, 
although the personal oTfiaments figured in Plate XXVIII (fl) and described in the 
following pages are different in character and superior, perhaps. In technique and 
design to anything of their kind hitherto discovered, the find-spot of the majority 
at any rare of the pieces appears to be no exception to the gener^il rule* 

Nos. 3 to lo and 13, 14, and 15 belong to a find made some years ago at 
-Tordher, a village not far from the Indus in the Yiisufxai district of the Frontier 
Province, The amount of treasure recovered was said to be very considerable, but 
most of the objects were appropriated by the villagers on the spoi, and many of them, 

no doubt, found their way, as generally happens, to the melting pot of the local 
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aoldsmlLhs* [t is due to the energetic action of Colonel H. A. Deane that the 13 
pieces referred to were recovered from the peasants and afterwards placed in the 
Labor Museum. Cwith them were found also some coins of Huviska and Kaniska ; . 

a cyllridrical gold pUted charm, ornamented with some fine designs ; and a small 
casket, of what material b not known, containing a calcined hone, which was Identi¬ 
fied by Dr. Charles as the third phalanx of the second toe of a human fool- The 
,cylinder, which was of copper covered with a thin lamina of gold, was of similar 
design to the small reliquaries represented on many of the Gandhara sculptures as 
worr on a cliain around the neck, and was filled with some organic matter, which 
looked, says Colonel Deane, like sealing wax, but was believed to be inspissated 
blood, although its precise nature could not be ascertained by chemical analysis. 
The actual spot where this jewellery was unearthed, was in the mound round which 
the village of Tordher has grown up, and the presence of the relic bone in the casket 
leaves no doubt, to my mind, that the whole find came from the relic chamber of 
some Stupa, which once existed there. Of the other objects in Plate XXVI[I (n), the 
exact provenance of only one. Fig. 16, is known ; it was found in the Palatii mound 
in the neighbourhood of Charsada* and is described on page 172 above. The remain¬ 
ing pieces (Figs, i* 2, 11 and is) were recently acquired from a dealer at Rawal Pindi, 
who stated that they came from the neighbourhood of the ancient Taxila, but as 
dealers in variably‘have their reasons in these cases for concealing the truth, W'e 
should not be far wrong in concluding that Taxila Is the one place from which they 
did not come. Judging from the similarity of their workmanship, it seems by no 
means improbable that they are from the same stock as the Tordher jewellery, and 
that fear of the law relating to treasure-trove prevented their being offered for sale 
at an earlier date. But w'hatever their exact provenance may have been, there can 
be no doubt that they are approximately of the same date and exhibit the same 
peculiarities in both style and technique as the objects from Tordher, and I feel 
justified, ihereforfij in representing them in the same plate and designating them, one 
and all, as of Buddhist origin. I shall revert later to the main points of simllarily 
which exist between these various objects, and shall discuss individiwlly some of the 
features which they have in couiinon, but first it is necessary to explain such details 
of the seveml pieces as are not fully apparent from their photographs. 

The two pendants (Figs. i and 2) are identical in all respects, save that the second 
is slightly better preserved, and a description of this one, therefore, will suffice for 
both. It consists of two separate pieces, i he upper attached to the lower by means 
of a hook which passes through a hollow cylinder, kwas stated that they were thus 
fastened together at the time of. finding, and as the marks caused by the rubbing of 
the hook at the edges of the cylinder hear out this statement, we may believe that 
the two parts were originally combined to form one ornament, although it must be 
remarked that the combination is a clumsy one, and that the cylinder seems more 
suited for the reception of a jewel encircled with a setting of gold, such as that 
shown In Fig. 16. The upper portion of the ornament Is built up on a frame-work of 
flat gold wire, which is twisted into the form of a square, suh-divided into four smaller 
squares. Beneath this is a somewhat broader band of gold ending in two hooks, 
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which project beyond the frame-work on either side; at the point of projection the 
base of the hooks is enriched with a small circlet edged with granules. The orna¬ 
ment attached to this frame-work consists of a large central flower with trefoil leaves 
Springing from the holder of its obcordate petals, and with four smaller blossoms— 
one at each corner of the frame-work—untied to it by meaits of tendril-like bands. 
The corolla of the central flower is formed of a sheet of gold roughly cut to the re¬ 
quired shape, with a hue gold wire soldered round its edge, which serves to delineate 
more precisely the contour of its petals. The surface visible within this wire is covered 
with granules. The six smaller petals above the corolla, which seem to constitute a 
sort of corona, are composed of two lamina; united only at their edges by a narrow 
band soldered between them. Above these, again, are five sutaller obcordate petals, 
each forming a c/mson, from which unfortunately the coloured jewel paste has dis¬ 
appeared. In t he cenire of the flower is a raised cylinder with flanged edge, bordered 
with particles of gold of larger size than those which decorate the petals of the corolla ; 
the flange of the cylinder is separately attached, and the cylinder itself was once, no 
doubt, closed with a gem cut m ca^ne/mt. Gems also were originally inlaid in ihe 
small blossoms at the comers, and coloured paste or stones (probably lapis lazuli 
and garnet) in the trefoiled leaves which alternate between them. 

The lower half of the ornament consists of a fanciful design, on either side of 
which is an infant Eros riding on a wittged sea-lion, with four chains and bells sus¬ 
pended bentath him. The vasv-shaped ornament in the middle is set upon a three- 
stepped base, frem which hangs a duster of live drops of gold, with a p3'ra[nid of 
five tiny granules clinging to each ; the granules are of solid metal, but the larger 
drops are hollow, being formed of half globes beaten out and soldered togetber. 
The body of the vase-shaped design in the centre, for the ffioti/oi which we may 
compare the top of a silver casket from one of the Hidda topes,* is a mere skeleton 
of filigrain work, with tiny rosettes of gold granules disposed about its shoulder, but 
the foot, neck and cylinder above consist of hollow tubes ornamented with granu¬ 
lated headings. The cylinder, which rather suggests a fJuddhist £akra or wheel, 
is like the one in the centre of the flower above, flanged with a separate band of gold. 
The Erotes and sea-monsters appear to have been cast in a mould, and afterwards 
chased with a graver's tool; the hair of the boys is very carefully worked, and falls 
on their shoulders In a natural row of ringlets- Their wings, and the wings and ears 
of the monsters, both front and back, were inlaid with p-iste, a fragment of which, of 
blue green colour, still remains*in one of the ears. A very similar figure of a boy 
riding on a sea-lion, but without wings, occurs on a golden plaque discovered with a 
great many other relics, on the northern bank of the Oxus in ancient Persia.^ 
Between the rings from which the chains ate suspended, are small bosses like nail 
heads, and to the lower extremity of the chains miniature bells were attached ; only 
one of these bells Is now left, and within it, at the time of finding, a small pearl is 

s.rid to have been hanging. 

The round medallion hanging from a chain (Fig. 3) is particularly interesting as 


WiEson^ iirfilPirt Anirqua, Plate ttp Ffg. 3 

» See J.A. J. B, Vol- LIl. iS83> P* m 
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being in the form of a stftpa. Its base consists of two coocentric cytinders of gold, 
the smaller "6 cm. less in diameter than the larger, the space between which is filled 
with a hard paste, while the hack is closed with a plain gold plate soldered to the 
edges of the cylinders. The rest of the pendant is hoUow, each member being 
separately formed. Above the base is a smaller domed drum, from which projects 
the chairtt, crowned with a carhuticle. On the dome are six heart-shaped aloisens of 
garnets and lapis laxuU, alternately disposed, above and below w'hich are trefoils and 
rosettes of gold granules. The edge of the projecting chatra Is ornamented with 
drawn threads of finest filigrain, bordered by a granulated beading. To the side of 
the pendant is attached a ring, by which the chain is hinged, the gold pin of the 
hinge having a small pearl affixed at either end. The gem at the base of the chain, 
like the one in the pendant, is a garnet. 

Fig, 4 is an elaborate ear-ring with a base and cluster of gold drops beneath, 
similar to Ihose of Figs, i and 3 . The body of the ornament is hollow and its outer 
surface completely covered with granules of a more developed type than art found 
in the preceding examples. Each granule is a half globe of beaten gold to which a 
single grain is affixed, lihe so many miniature breasts. Connecting the ring with the 
body of the ornament are two round bosses, fixed firmly at the point of contact i one 
of these bosses is set with a garnet, the stone from the other has disappeared. The 
ring is further strengthened in position by two eloisms of a fanciful heart-shape, 
soldered tangentially to the side. !n one of these c/ofV(7fij can be seen the silver 
foil which formed the backing for a transparent gem, but the gem iiself is no longer 
there. Similar silver foil is found beneath the carbuncle in Fig. i6, and both these 
pieces are of interest in connection with the reference which Pliny the Elder makes 
to this particular method ol mounting certain stones. He says— India {sardae) 
irium gentrum ; t^ttbrae, W guai pionias vacant ah pingHlitidinei tertium genus 
est qmd argmteis bratteis sublinuntl' ‘ As stated above, the gem of Fig, i G is a 
garnet en eabudm^ {earhutictilits, ot^pof), and not a cornelian {^sarda, eretpStov), and 
it is probable that the missing gems in I'ig, 4 were of the same kind, since there 
is no other instance of a cornelian or sard being used in this jewellery. The ring 
of Fig, 4, as of al! the others except No. 10, Is a hollow tube ; in No. 10 the gold 
appears to be beaten out upon a core of silver or of an amalgam of other metals. 

.Among the other objects the workmanship of the ear-ring, Fig, 7, deserves 
tiolice. The ends of the gold wHre have been drawn out thinner and thinner, and then 
looped and twisted back on themselves. The pair of ear-rings (Figs, it and ta) are 
also remarkable for the skilful ball hinges and carefully concealed clasps, with 
which they are fitted. Both are of solid gold and first-rate workmanship ; their 
shape, it may be noticed, is similar to that of a pair of bracelets worn by one of the 
figures in the Ajanta cave paintings,* and brings to mind the barbaric torques of 
Northern Europe, Each of the remaining three pieces has a gold coin atiached to it. 
The coin in Fig. >5 belongs to the Kuiw^ia king Huvlska, whose kingdom com- 

1 Pliny, jVof. .VX-XVlt. 7 I311. It ra ncii cFmr rrom thq cumniit whether we should undcrstartd 

*■ Indiiins * *■ the subject of " rvt/i jf«r«F or nat. Of ihe Egyptian cornelians Pticijr layi — ** Hrattta (tu rstt 

■ Grjtfiihj, Tki faintittgtin thi Dmldhi^ caac UmffUf Pf Vd. p. 53. 
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prised the whole of N.-W, India and the Kabul valley,‘ and whose reign is generally 
placed in the second century A.D. Fig. 14 is a finger ring, the hoop of which is beaten 
out and flattened on one side, so as to afford a bed to which the reverse side of the 
coin Is soldered ; the coin is of Vasudeva, who is usually regarded as a successor 
of Huviska. The third coin, Fig. 13, belongs to Arda^!r-i-B 5 hagan,* the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty in Persia, whose empire is asserted to have ejctended as 
far as the fndus,® and whose reigti is assigned to the years betrt'een aaS and 
238 B.C,* 

The presence of these three coins is important as furnishing evidence for the 
probable date of the jewellery, but their evidence is not conclusive, since we have 
no knowledge of the circumstances in which they were discovered, and it is conceiv* 
able that the coins may form part of a later deposit in the than the rest of 

the jewellery ; or that many of the objects may long have hsen in gse—perhaps as 
treasured heirlooms—when they were deposited in the sht^a ; an hypothesis to which 
some colour is given by the marks of constanr wear on the gold. Or, on the other 
hand, the rest of the jewellery may be later than the coins. But, In the absence ol 
other evidence, w'e shall do well 10 assign it provisionally to a slightly later date 
than the most recent of the coins, t.e,, to about the middle of the third century 
A.D. Fig, 16 is probably later, and Figs, 1, 2, ti, and 13, from Hawal Pindi, may 
be of a different, and, if anything, earlier date t han the objects obtained from Tordher, 
but, on the whole, for the reason previously staled, I should prefer to regard them as 
belonging to one and the same stock> 

VVe may consider now the main features of technique or design which the 
majority of those ornaments have in common, and the first point iivhich we shall 
notice is the method of decorating the surface of the metal with fine granules — 
fitihiscii/vs aureus, as they were knowm in Italy. This particular forn:i of ornament 
appears to occur also (I rely upon the illustration in Wilson's Ariana AntiquaY 
on the base of the famous gold casket discovered in a stupa at Dih Bftnaran. where it 
is used to Indicate the stamens of a conventional lotus and to enrich the field around 
the flower. The existence of the piUvisculus aureits on ihh jewellery is of peculiar 
significance, inasmuch as the art of granulating was a favourite one among the 
ancient gold workers of the countries bordering on the Eastern Mediterranean, and 
the process employed being at once ingenious and extremely laborious, it is unlikely 
that its discovery was made independently in these countries and in India, -A 
description of this process is given by Benvenuto Cellini in the second chapter of his 
Trattato dell' Oreflceria^ from which it appears that each grain was separately 
soldered on, .snd we may suppose that the same was the technique practised by the 
ancient jewellers whether in Europe or in India; but in the case of the finer kind of 
granulated work, especially of some of the exquisitely minute work from Etruria, it is 

' Cf. BriK Mar. Cat.vf Grffk and Sffthi.- Kiitgi, pv 137, No. u. 

> Cf, Z«itthrifs dcr D. M. Gtulhthap, Vol. VHL 1S54, ?■ 39 - No. 3. p. 51. 

^ r/» VVIIsan. Ariatta 3 ^ 3 ' r j -- v 

- Tlie of a CDIP df ArdatliJr^idebyiiye wilh one nl Vnfiuiievi mpy pe-flibty support % iriMt 

Smith’s chrcutology for the Kii^n kings, % R. d* S.^ pp* 
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not improbable that the grains were sprinkled, like dusr, over the parts of the surface 
which had to be covered.' That the art of granulating gold was not originally 
borrowed by peoples of the West from India seems fairljr well establislied by the 
number, as well as the extreme antiquity, of some of the granulated ornaments dis¬ 
covered in Egypt, Greece, and the neighboeTini; countries, of which it may be 
worth white to note here a few examples, Tlie earliest known, perhaps, is from the 
treasure of Dahshur, referable to the sixth dynasty of Egypt,* in which the particles 
are of the finest description and the workmanship of exquisite quality. At a later 
date occasionni specimens occur among the Trojan* and early Mycentean* gold 
work, but ihev seem to have become commoner towards the end of the Mycentcan 
age,* and particularly when Pheenician influences became dissemmated over the 
Mediterranean.* Some beautiful examples have also come from Geometric graves 
of about the eighth century B.C/ Whether the spread of this particular art was 
actually due to the so-called PhtunkLin influence, is a question with which we are 
not now concerned ; it may be observed only that (He art is found widely prevalent 
in those countries, like Cyprus,* Sardinia* and Etruria,'* tvhere there are other 
reasons to suppose that that particukr itilliience was strongly felt. Belonging to the 
classical age there are numerous examples botli fratn Greece proper and from the 
Greek colonies in Italy and Asia Minor." In Asia Minor, the art must have continued 
to flourish on at least until (he second century B.C., and probably very much later, 
for we have a good example of it in a cup mounted with gold from the Cossack village 
of Slverskata at the western limit of the Caucasus, which is .assigned to a date not 
earlier than the reign of Piuriradcs ni(?), or the last part of the second century 
B.C.** In second-rate and Imitative gold work, especially in barbaric plate or jewellery 
of the Christian era, we find the granules replaced by mere dots stamped on the 
metal; an instance of this technique is a gold phalens from Auvers (Seine*et-Oise),'* 
but it is generally confined to gold-work of the flimsiest nature. 

We have, then, from the Eastern Mediterranean a long list of examples of this 
granulated work belonging to the historic and pre-historic epochs, and we cannot be 
far rvrong in considering ft indigenous to that region. It, follow-s, therefore, that it 
must have been Imported into India, unless we are prepared to maintain that the 
art was independently discovered in different countries. Such an hypothesis is of 
course always admissible, hut in view of the difficulties involved in the technique, and 
the fact (hat it was long forgotten by the jewellers of Europe, and never re-discovered 

' ty, Ci, Knro, Li or^urte di VilttUnia (fulridt^ dagli tiudi r mattriitli di mrrtnelosia * numitmiftita 

Cura di /jlljfl jt. UtiaH', Vot. 1 ./’unfjt.l M. 190I1 p. 45). 

* Cf, L*. Kara, p. 45. Xj> repTodiiclkin ol thi^hasyict Lit«n pubEiilwd. 

* SehUeniBiin, Itioi, p, 546;. 
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until Casldbiii found it still beiii^ practised in pn obscure Italiari village; in view, 
too, of ibe obviously Western character of the wlnj^ed Erotes riding on seadions, it 
seems more reasonable to suppose that the art was introduced info Northern India 
at a lime when the influences of VVeatern Asia were imprinting them selves so deeply 
on the coinage, gem-engraving, architecture and sculpture of the Gandhara country. 
I may mention here a theory of Signor Castellani, which, if it could be proved, would 
materially serve to confirm the supposiimn that this art originated among the Wedi* 
terranean peoples. Signor Casiellani, starting with the axiom that primitive people 
invatiably borrow from the nature which surrounds them the typical elements of their 
ornamentation, was confident that he had discovered the natural prototypes, from 
which the conventional granulated devices were copied, In the sea molluscs {din/fff- 
niiae und ps^udffdtademtne), which abound along the shores of ihe Eastern .Mediter¬ 
ranean.* The analogy between them is, no doubt, strihing, but it would be dangerous 
to put forward an Imaginative theory of this kind as evidence of the.art having been 
first discovered by people living on the seaboard. 

Another noticeable feature of this jewellery, and of the gold casket from the 
Dih Blm&r^ tope, is the incrustation of gems, If the art of grainilating is s Western 
one, It is certain that the art of inemsting is of Eastern origin, and that It was not 
generally known in the Mediterranean area until the Graeco-Macedonian period, 
when the conquests of Alexander had opened up the Orient* In this connection the 
passage in Theophrastus,* where the braggart boasts of having taken part In Alex¬ 
ander's expedition and brought back irorijpia kt^om'iXXtjTa, is parltcularly instructive, 
as indicating that vessels inernsted with jewels were regarded essentially as a product 
of the East. The same mm^pta ^re also mentioned among Alexander's 

Persian booty/ Again, the Indian King Sopcithes is said to have worn golden 
sandals studded with jewels, and to have carried a golden staff in his hand set with 
beryls.* That this oriental luxury should gradually have spread to the courts of 
Alexander’s successors was natural, and thus, in the first century B.C,, we find Cicero 
telling of golden bowls inlaid with precious stones among the princely treasures 
which Antlochos set before the rapacious V'erres,* from which it may be inferred 
that such bejewelled plate was, in Cicero’s opinion, tj'pical of what might be 
expected among the royal possessions of a Syrian Prince- 

Numerous ornaments with incrustate jewels have been recovered from tombs 
in Western Asia, and some of these, in ivhich the incrustation is combined with 
granulated devices, furnish close analogies to our Buddhist jewellery. Such, for 
Instance, are a pair of ear-rings from Tortosa, the ancient ,\ntaradus, in Phoenicia, 
and now in the Luynes collection at the Blbliothuque nationalc In Paris, which arc 
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said bv M. S. Trivier tfi belong undoubtedly to tbe Seleucid era.* In the same 
colleciion ts another piece of jewellery, a medallion and necklace of strongly oriental 
character, which was found in the neighbourhood of Nola, and may well have 
been imported from Asia Minor during the third or second century B,C., by the Greek 
colonists settled in Southern Italy: the medallion is in the form of a shield set round 
with five garnets, while a sixth is placed at the point of attachraent to the necklace. 
':;qrae few Incmsted objects from the Levant are referable to a pre-Alexandrian date, 
as for example, a gold pendant also in the Luynes collection, which is said to have 
come from the island of Melosits design is that of an open flower, highly con¬ 
ventionalised, with a beading of gold granules separating Its petals, and m its cent^ 
an oriental sapphire, which points to a connection with Kashmir or Ceylon. But in 
this earlier jewellery the gems are used either singly or very sparingly, and not with 
the lavishness which characterises many of the post*Alexandrian specimens. 

Of the objects from Western Asia, in which incnistatioo is an important moii/ 
in the design, the cup from Siverskaia, previously referred to, is perhaps the most 
instructive for the purpose of comparison. Around the upper part of this cup is a 
broad band of gold bordered above and below with four lines of filigree, and orna¬ 
mented at equal intervals with carbuncles alternating with bosses of granulated 
gold.* The striking analogy, which this decoration offers to our Indian jewellery, 
is further borne out hy a row of square chains ending in pendants of cornelian and 
gold drops, which hang from the lower part of the gold band,^ The chains are of 
precisely the same pattern as those on Figs, 1, 3 , and 3 in Plate XXVIll («), and they 
constitute what appears to be an essentially Indian element in the scheme of decora¬ 
tion. In the case of Figs. 1 and 2 their Indian character is demonstrated in part 
also by the little imitation bells of gold, with which tbe chains are terminated, but of 
which, unfortunately, only one still survives. In tbe Siverskaia cup these bells are 
replaced by Imllow balls of gold, similar to those beneath the bases of Figs. 1 and 2, 
and present in the majority of the other pieces in Plate XXVtll (a). Chains with 
bells or other pendants attached figure extensively in Hindu, Buddhist, and 
Muhammadan * architecture, sometimes the whole length of the chain being most 
skilfully carved, link by link, in the round, and sometimes represented in relief. 
Some early examples of the falter are to be found in the lower decorative lines of 
some of the reliefs on the Buddhist ai Barahal,* which is usually ascribed to 

the first-half of the second century B.C. Grunwedel has rightly divined that the little 
bells and chains in these reliefs are borrowed from oruameuted jewellery,^ and there 
can be no doubt that the motif was a common one m the most ancient as it is in the 
most modeni Indian decoratbn. Thus in the Mababbarata, among the treasures 
which Yudhisthira loses at the gambUtig match at Hastinapura, we find the mention of a 


1 Cf. GdiiH* Anhitlagiqut. Ii79i P- 7S 1 *^*** ^^ 
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chariot adorned with a netH-ork of IJttle beliii. The closest modern parallels to these 
chains, bells and pendants are to be found among the modern Turkoman ornaments, 
which preserve, too, the same make of chain and the same proporLionate length ; it 
is significant, perhaps, that these ornaments are freely incrusted with gems and that 
the Turkomans assert that their designs are derived from immemorial antiquity/ 

I would add here that the an of incrustation appears to have penetrated more 
generally to Western Europe during the first century B.C,, after the Orient was 
opened up to Rome by the Asiatic conquests of Pompeius,® and the motif of chains 
and bells may have found its way westward about the same lime. Cayfus, in the 
Recueit de mon. ant,* * describes the figurine of a man riding on a marine beast, 
from which are suspended liltle chains ending in bells, which cannot but suggest a 
connection w'ith the sea-lions and pendant chains m our Buddhist figures. Another 
figure—a bust of Mercury, from Vauctuse—with similar bells and chains, is published 
irr the Gasettt AroMologique* and various unsatisfactory attempts have been made 
to explain the presence of its chains and bells as connected with religious ceremonial, 
or on other grounds** For ray ow'n part, I feel that both in these and other 
examples we have a purely decorative and conventional device imitated from oriental 
prototypes. 

1 have reserved for the last the mention of a curious and striking parallel to 
some of our Buddhist ornaments furnished by a gold ring from Cyprus/ The date 
of this ring, if it has ever been ascertained, is not known to me, but from the 
connection in which it is mentioned by M, Perrot, I gather that it has been assigned 
to a date very considerably earlier than can be claimed for our Indian w'ork. Its 
simple ornament consists of a cluster of round gold drops with little pyramids of 
,granulef< clinging to each, which M. Perrot describes as des grnppes ds raistn 
d de gros fruits^ qxiire^semhlent A des pommesf Whatever their motif may 
be, it is certainly identical with that which the little clusters on our Indian Jewellery 
were designed to express, the only difference between them being that the Cypriote 
ornament is, if anything, slightly more naturalistic and original;® and this fact, taken 
in conjunction with what 1 have said about the origin of the granulation, would seem 
to point to this decorative device having been borrowed from the West. 

To sum up the foregoing remarks as to the influences traceable in the designs 
and technique of these articles of jewellery, the seemingly Western features which 
they exhibit—apart from the Western character of the coin devices—are the Erotes 
riding on aea-lions, the granulated decoration, and the clusters of gold drops; 
while the Eastern and Indian ebments are discernible in the incrustate gems, the 
pendant chains and bells, the j/r?pfi'like design of the medallion, Fig. 3 t perhaps 
also in the floral motif of the upper portion of Figs, t and 2. The hybrid character 
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oI these oraamems as well as el the gold casket ItOB Blniarao, and the comparisons 
instituted in the foregoing pages between them and analogous otnaments j thn 

pre-Christian era from Asia Minor, point to their being the outcome of that niddjr 

diHused cosmopolitan art ot Western Asia, which was ehieftjr developed fmm the 
fusion of Hellenic and Oriental influences to the fourth and third centuries B.O., and 
which gradually permeated eastward and was assimilalnd at a later dale into t e 
Buddhist art of Northern Indiaa 


j, H. Marshall. 
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I N an article which appeared in the “Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society^' forjulv* 
1901, Dr. Fleet identifies Ter, a town on the western confines of H, H. the Nizam’s 
Dominions,* with the ancient Tamara, the great central emporium of trade in India 
about the fae^mningof the Christian era, the site of which scholars and antiquarians 
have hitherto sought in vain. There have been almost as many different identifica* 
tions as there have been men who have taken the subject up. Even Dr- Fleet himself 
had previously identified Tagara with Kolhapur, but not, as he says, with very great 
confidence. .As the maps almost invariably spell Ter as Tfier or Thair, he devoted 
a considerable portion of his article to prove that the spelling was wrong. But 
though he ivas tiot aware of it at the time, the proper official spellmg as “Ter'*^ 
is given in a published list. No. 167, Home Department Notification, of the and 
February 1883. 

Bdng anxious to ascertain whether there were any remains or indications of great 
a“e upon the spot to support his identification, I made a fiymg visit to the place in tlie 
beginning of November igo(. This visit, though eminently satisfactory in other 
tespects, yielded no direct evideooe of the identification. That it is, however, a very 
ancient site, containing early Hindu, Jaina, and Buddhist remains, the following 
account will show. 

Ter is situated about 30 miles east of Bars!, a great cotton centre in the Sholapur 
district of the Bombay Presidency, upon the west bank of the Tema river, which was, 
at the time of my visit, nearly dry but very broad. The town appears to have shrunk 
verv considerably from its former proportions, being now but a half or a third of its 
original siae. Extensive mounds to the south of the present town, as well as upon the 
opposite bank of the river, show the extent of previous occupation by their size and 
the amount of brick and pottery dibrh. Beyond the present south wall of the to^vn, 
which is a more or less modem mud one in a ruinous state, we came across the 
foundations of brick walls, where the old bricks measure i6i’^x8"X3j'". From the 
mounds running parallel with the town walls, and which look like the mins of the 
former town walls, the people still dig out old bricks for use in the village. The town 


^ Long. 76P 12’ 3(1’*, Lat. iS® ty' aa". 
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seetns to have shrunk away from the south side^ and the only remains left of the 
entensive suburb upon the opposite bank of the river is the small hamlet with no 
special name of its own, but which is called the Peth. Mounds covered with pot¬ 
sherds, brickbats, and prickly pear extend for some distance along, opposite to the 
town. There is one lofty stone gateway on the town side of the river, of compara¬ 
tively late construction, which now stands alone, the adjacent walls having fallen; the 
principal thoroughfare has been diverted and goes round it. Near this gateway is a 
platform on which is a red-daubed Maruti, while beside the platform stands a slab 
containing along but much abraded Devanagari Inscription with a date which is hardly 
legible. Above the writing, in a compartment, is carved a with a standing four- 

armed figure beside it. while above are the sun and moon, A copperplate grant, 
which t obtained at Ter, written in Persian, states that the Qaii of Ter, ratified certain 
privileges to the head of the Tell community in A.H. 1070 (A.D. 1659), thus show¬ 
ing that the town was called Ter at that date. 

Dr. Fleet in his article says: “that as the -Atlas sheet marks the town as 
having three ‘ pagodas,’ it is not at all unlikely that the place possesses a mahatmy^ 
or local puraaa, which would m all probability present the ancient name of 
Tagara under some pretext or another." 1 obtained a manuscript copy of the 
mMmya of Ter on the spot and sent a photographic copy of It to Dr. Fleet. He 
writes of it thus; " U claims, in ihe colophon of each chapter, to be a part of the 
I see, for instance, folio 8 ^, lines I, 3, and folio 65 Imes 3? 4 ‘ This 
last colophon is followed by the statement that the book belongs to KeSavavyasa. son 
of Krishpavyasa. And this statement is followed by the date,— 
ndma-saMtvaharS dshdtika tadya 2 dini samptirttam aitu. This date falls in A.D, 
1^57. It may indicate either the date of composition, or the date of finishing this 
particular copy, 

*' The Mahatmva attaches itself to a town -which, it says, was called Satyapura in 
the Krita age. and Santapura in the Treta age. and Kankavatt In the Dvapara age, 
and SiddbaSrama in the Kali age 5 see folio i ft, line 8, and folio 63 ft, line i . In 
other passages. Satyapuri occurs instead of Satyapura (for instance, In the colo¬ 
phons), and ^antipura instead of Santapura {for instance, in folio i ft. line 7). And 
it undoubtedly identifies that place with Ter, and, in so doing, stamps itself as the 
Mdlidimya of Ter; for, it says, from a certain time when Yudhisthira bathed in the 
Kukulvitupda at the command of the god Vishnu, that town was always known as 
Tera; see folio 53 ft. But the assertion that the town was originally called Satya¬ 
pura, Santapura, Kankavati, and SiddhaSrama. is. of course, pure fancy, in simple 
accordance with the general style of Mdhdtff^as. There is not the slightest reason 
for supposing that the town ever really passed under any of those names, 

“ The MShUmya mentions a river, which it calls Pippfitka (folio 12 ft); and some 
such as theKalakugda (folio 45 <1), and the Nagavapi (folio 48 a), and the 
Kukulyakupda (folio 53 ft); and some gods, such as a hitga called Uttar€$vara (folio 
59 ft ), and another iinga called BilveSvara (folio 623). But it does not present any¬ 
thing of a historical and practical nature; except, no doubt, In establishing Pippilika 
as the former name of the river which is now* known as the Terna. 
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" It introduces the word ia^ayrt in folio 33 a. line 7 ; but only, with the 
A'aravlra shrub, m the description ol various flowers prescribed to be used in worship. 
It does not seem to make any attempt to connect the word tagura with the name 
of the town." 

To return to the ancient remains at present found at Ter. By far the most 
important is a complete Buddhist chaitya temple, built in brick, which was sub- 
sequently converted into a Hindu temple ^nd is still used as such; and it is to this 
conversion and use that w'e owe its perfect preservation. The temple of Trivikrama, 
for by that name it is now knonm, hoary with age, stands in a small crowded courtyard 
in the middle of the tillage, and is shutoff from it by a high wall all round. It faces 
the east. The silt of years has buried its basement and the original floor of the court 
some three or four feet. The temple as it stands consists of a shrine—the original 
chaitya —andabw flat-roofed closed mamlapa nr hall. The shrine is a long chamber, 
26 feet long by 12 feet broad inside, with apsidal end and wagon-vaulted ridge roof. 
The walls of the shrine, which are about 3^ feet thick, and the roof are constructed 
of the very best brickwork, laid in mud cement, with exceedingly fine joints, the 
bricks measuring I7‘'X9'^X3''. Those of the mandapa are not so well laid, nor are 
the bricks so uniformly large, a smaller size being mixed with the larger. Several 
reasons lead me to think that the mfindapa ts a later addition, probably added by the 
Hindus w'hen they first took possession of the chst'iyat but yet not so very far 
removed in point of time from the building of the latter, The present wooden door¬ 
frame of the shrine is so small that the great black Hindu stone images, which are in 
the shrine, could not possibly have been taken In through it. Through the plaster 
around it are indications of the outlines of a much larger aperture into which the 
smaller door-frame appears to have been inserted. The wooden pillars of the hall or 
matidapa struck me, immediately on entering, as being not quite in keeping with the 
more archaic aspect of the shrine. They seem to be of a more advanced style—■ 
immediate precursors, in fact, of the stone pillars of the Chalukyan work. One would 
have expected to find massive square pillars with square and simple roll bracket 
capitals, not the turned capitals, narrow mouldings, and constricted necks of these. 

Passing through the brickwork of the upper roll moulding of the eaves of the 
matidapa, and leading off the flat roof, are four rough-hewn channelled black stones 
serving as gargoyles, whereas there is no stone whatever used in the shrine. These do 
not appear to have been inserted after the building of the minidapa, but with it, since 
the original brickwork around each does not seem to have been disturbed for their 
after-insertion. The roll mouldings around the eave of the ma»(/&pa are not carried 
round on the same level and In continuity with those of the shrine hut slightly lower- 
Had the shrine and ma^dapa been built at one and the same time, these would 
no doubt have been carried round on one level. There appears to be no bonding of 
the walls of the tw'o chambers, those of the t/turtdapa being built against, not into, 
those of the shrine. 

The facade of the shrine, as it rises above the roof of the maitdapa, follows the 
outline of the true Buddhist chaitya arch as found in the caves. The vrooden arch 
frame is reproduced most literally, and the wooden construction of the earlier 
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chaiiyas is, moreover, repeated most marketily where the ends of longitudinal beams 
project and rest upon the tops of the two pilasters. The whole facade, with its mner 
arching, cross-beams, pilasters, and toothed ornament, Is practically the same design, 
iii the rough, :is that of the V^l^vakarma cave at Elura,‘ 

The niche, now filled mth a coarse image of Hanuman in plaster, and arched 
over, was. without doubt, originally a plain square oj^nlng, as in the ViSvakarma 
fa9ade, to let light in upon the d^goha. The whole shrine, then, is just such a struc¬ 
tural Xaitya hall in brick, with its arched roof and apsidal end, as was more elaborated 
In stone in the caves. The vaulted roof is but a reminiscence of the bamboo and 
thatched dwellings of earlier times, such as we see reproduced in the Sanchi bas-reliefs, 
and find even at the present day amongst the aboriginal tribes. The ribs of the 
ekaitya caves are but the bent bamboos of the grass huts. In Gtimpses of India, 
page 4411 is the photograph of the fa9adeot a grass To da hut, which is almost a 
rough copy of the front of this temple, even to the little square opening. 

The arched roof of the chaitya is, like the walls, constructed wholly of brick 
masonr)', each horizontal course having a slight offset inwards as it rises to the ridge. 
There is no true arching with radiating bricks. The interior thus follows the curve 
of the exterior, and there is no Intermediate or false ceiling withm. 

The only decoration upon the CKterior of both shrine and mandapa are the heavy 
roll moulding, which General Sir A. Cunningham calls '‘Gupta mouldings;** run¬ 
ning horizontally round the building, and a s-eries of thin shallow pilasters “ at inter¬ 
vals along the wall representing the original wooden pillars supporting the frame-work 
of the thatched roof. The heavy overhanging lower edge of the roof reminds one 
much of the lower, thick, triiiimed edge of a thatch. The whole of the exterior has 
been plastered, and that, I believe, originally. 

Upon entering the shrine we find a common-looking Kala Bhalrava image upon 
a seat, against ivbat at first sight seems to be the backwalE, This is but a dummy 
set up in ttoubloiis times when Muhammadan fanaticism spared nought th^ w-as 
fashioned in the image of god, man, or devil. This cross-wall, at the back of the 
image, is but a partition screc-n, which Is sufficiently high to be lost in the gloom of 
the ceiling, and which has a small entrance through it, in the dark corner, to one side, 
which leads to the proper images behind. A very small hole or window In the middle 
of this wall, opposite the shrine door, allows those, who do not go beyond the door, 
to get a glimpse of part of the features of a shiny, black, oily linage behind it. Both 
these apertures, In times of need, could quickly and easily he closed up. Behind the- 
crt^5-wall, then, in almost absolute darkness, are two colossal images, one in front of 
the other, of Vistiu and Trivikrama, They are, as far as 1 was able to judge from 
a glimpse through the port hole, and the help of a magnesium light, execuled in the 
very beat style and workmanship. The image-breaker had evidently been here before 
the cross-wall was built, or perhaps in spite of the cross-wall, for the former image has 
lost its legs, and these have been replaced by wooden ones which, in their turn, are 

^ VdL IXj p. 32. 

* PrtOTciy %hc aamt- «5 nre found dtcomtiitg the eirioriorchf the ilppa nfur Mema iii Sind, but which are there 
rnther tncur orraincntai in iheopitals. 
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TOtttivg and crumbling away. Behind this image is that of Trivikrama, or the Bali or 
three-strides avatara of Vis^Ju. The figure sits upon a bench against the backnall 
with its right leg hanging down, white the left is stretched straight out along the edge 
of the seat, as if in the act of kicking something away. The body sits upright, and 
the two arms are akimbo. Beneath this outstretched leg are Ball, Sukracharya, 
Balt's wife, and at the point of the toe. touching it. N'isnu's W'ife. .Across the 
shrine, m front of Vispu’s image, is fixed a stout wooden beam, let into the side 
walls, a short distance above the floor, as if intended for an altar rail. The position of 
\'ispu, facing the door of the shrine— Trivikrama being hidden behind him—w^outd 
seem to indicate that the temple, when converted to their use by the Hindu;', was 
■cnnsecrated to I'ispu, The subsequent damage and desecration of this image may 
have led them to transfer their worship to Trivikrama who. however, is but another 
form of X’tspu. That there was a great temple to Visnu at Ter in olden times is 
■clearly shown by these images, together with an old corroded image of his avatarn 
Narasimha placed in a comparatively modern temple to the south of the town, and 
by the remains of the original temple itself scattered about the place. 

But the original object of worship in the shrine or cAajiytr, W'hen occupied by the 
Buddhists, was, n'ithout doubt, the dagoba. In the Jaina temple of Mahavlra and 
Parl,vaii 5 .tba, to the vi'est of the town, and marked on the .■\tlas Sheet as a " pagoda^" 

1 found four carved Buddhist stones ivhich had been carried there, with ordinary stone, 
for building purposes. Two of these have been built into the end wall of a dba/ ma^ 
iSia, on the outside, as ordinary block-imcourse stones; another has been thrown 
■down carelessly to form a temporarv step before the door of Pari van titha’s shrine, 
while the fourth was serving a similar ignoble purpose before the entrance to Maha- 
vlra's temple. Those in the wall were contiguous blocks in the work for which they 
were originally cut, and are carved to represent three small eh&itya arched windows 
with little Buddhist railings before them. A railing on a larger scale runs along 
hclow these, while between them are panels of basket-work in conv^es rolls as we find 
U on the face of the Kmrdane chaifya} The slab lying before the entrance of P 5 j 5 - 
vanillha’s temple is a quarter of a huge padnid slab. It has the back part or heel 
■of one of the footprints, raised, and having the sacred wheel upon it, w'hile thereat 
of the slab is decorated with beautifully designed lotuses, birds, and a makara in low 
relief, outside of which runs a narrow lozenge-shaped flower border. The slab before 
Mahavira's shrine Is flat and plain, with one edge worked to a segmental curve, with 
.a raised nng arouno, much like a piece of a very large flat saucer.’ This stone 
might well be pan of the basement of a dageba, atid the first described stones, built 
into the ivall. part of a decorative band passing round the cylinder, tee, or neck of 
the same ;* and thev would suit just such a size of dagoba as we might imagine 
occupying this shrino in Buddhist days. They are in a fight drab or creamy coloured 
Umestune verv much like the ShShabad limestone. 

The mandapn ha* a fiat roof, It has doorways on the east and north side only, 

1 Rtp&rh e/ thi Surety of StrtrSt Vd. I Fronfispbcc^ 

^ S« s^uccT tTiv under in (>. 35^ Btiddhtd Ari ts traniSnted by J. 

* Sefiftbsiralian, p. 337t Tempie* af 
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the present frarnes having been roughly insetted at some late period to take the place 
of other earlier ones removed. The south wall is intact and has never had a door- 
wav, Four wooden pillars, with corresponding pilasters, support the wooden beams 
and joists of the roof. The central space of the ceiling is of flat boards, set diagon¬ 
ally in the square contained within the four beams over the pillars, so as to form 
two other squares, one within the other, like the ordinary later temple ceilings. In 
the centre is a ver>- prettily carved wooden boss or rosette about ^ feet in diameter. 
Over the beams is brick and plaster. The present shnne door-frame Is entirely of 
wood, with very little ornament, what there is being made up of dog-tooth and 
chequer designs in narrow bands. There are two rather well cart'ed brackets over the 
entrance to the shallow antechamber before the shrine door. The whole of the wood¬ 
work is perfectly black with age and perhaps the smoke of lantps. To prevent the 
splitting of the pillars, iron bands have been fixed round the necks of the capitals and 
the edge of the abaci or square tiles surmounting them. 

The onlv other Buddhist structural ckailya, hitherto discovered in any tolerable 
state of preservation, is one, almost Identical with this in size and design, found by 
Mr. Alexander Rea at Chezarla In the Madras Presidency some fourteen years ago.' 
Like this one, it, too, has been appropriated to Hindu worship. There, also, a nmtyiapa 
or hall seems to have been added at an early period by the Hindus, who have not 
been sparing in the use of whitewash, from which the I'er chaitya has hitherto escaped. 
While the latter was converted to Vaisnava vrorship the former appears to have been 
dedicated lo Saiva. Mr. Rea’s cAattya, without the tnaitdapa, measures 30 feet 3 inches 
outside, which includes a wall 2 feet 9 inches buill across the east or open end, while 
the Ter building without such a wall measures 30 feet 2 inches. Without seeing Mr. 
Rea's plan I am unable lo say whether the wall mentioned by him is built across and 
within the ends of the cfiattyti walls, or outside and against Uieni. If the former, the 
tw'o ehaiiyits are exactly of the same size. The bricks used in the Chezarla 
example measure I7*X9"X3'', just the same as at Ter. 

With these chaifyas might be compared the rock-cut rat ha at Mahavalipuram 
with wagon-vaulted roof and apsidal end, but the simplicity of the Ter example, its 
archaic and primitive appearance, and absence of all decoration, pioint to a very 
early period. The absence of ornament was not due to the materi.ai in which it w'as 
built, for we have some very fine ornamental work in brick and terra-cotta upon the 
stilfa near Moro in Sind, Moulded and carved brickwork was used at Ter later on 
in the building of the old Hindu temples of Lfttarefivara and KaleSii'ara, W'here 
ruataras with florid tails ivere executed in that material, of the same type as we find in 
stone on the decorated temples of the seventh and eighth centuries at KukkaiiEir and 
Pattadakal. Taking all these points into consideration, 1 do not think we can place 
the Ter chaitya later than the fourth century ; it is possible it maybe very much older. 
My visit was too short to study the question of age as fully as 1 could wish. 

And now to the old temples of UttareSvara and K^eSvara, which themselves 
w'ould have rewarded me amply for the trouble of my visit. These two are very old 
shrines, built in moulded or cafved brick, the decoration being carried out in the 
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same style as we find it in stone in the old temple of the .VavaJifiga at KtikkanQr 
Kailasa at Elura, and the oldest temples at Pattadakald But whether due lo the 
more easily disintegrated materia! of ivhich they are built, or to other causes, they 
certainly wear a more venerabte appearance than those. Another sign of great age 
is the absence of stone in their construction. Just br-fore the brick age merged iiilo 
the stone-building age, brick temples were fitted with stnne dogr-Frames, sometimes 
with beams, and occasionally with the pillars of the porch in iJie same material; but 
here we have wooden beams and wooden di>or* *fra.mes, now crumbling to dust, the 
latter being very ornate. The bricks measure aj", showing a somewhat 

later period than that of the Buddhist chaitya. As time wmre on, the siae of bricks 
gradually lessened and never returned to the gr«jai siae they were in early years of the 
Christian era. The iikharas^ or towers, rise in the Dravidlan style in horixonial 
storeys, W'ith heavy overhanging roll mouldings, decorated with boldly fashioned 
chattya-'S.vch ornaments. The whole of the brickwork has had a thin coat of plaster. 

The shrine of Uttare^vara is situated in a small courtyard in the midst of the 
towi, its basement and the lower portions of its walls being buried In the accumulated 
of ages. It is but a small building, now terribly dilapidated. The upper por¬ 
tion of the kikhara has been clumsily rebuilt at a laie period, but the whole of the 
south-east corner and its walls have collapsed, showing the hollow core, with the old 
beams of the shrine ceiling still in position. The temple faces the east and has now 
a small linga in the shrine tended by a solitary pfljart. The brickw'ork has been 
beautifully moulded, makarns with flowing arabesque tails being sharply and crisply 
worked. The walls have been decorated with upright pilasters at intervals, between 
which were ornamental niches, the tops of which are formed of makaras supporting 
foliated arches. This is now very* much ruined, and not much of it remains. The 
carved wood door-frame of the shrine, like the rest of the building, old and crumbling, 
is a gem of the wood-carver's art. It is of much the same pattern as the old deco¬ 
rated Slone Chalukyan doorways, but the details are bolder and freer in treatment. 
There is a gr,md band of small figures which are carved out in full relief across the 
top, above the deep overhanging comice. Seated in the centre is a figure which might 
almost be the same quadruple deity that we found on a temple at Dilmal in Gujarat,® 
a combitialion of Siva, Vkpu, Brahma, and Surya, only that it has six hands instead 
of eight, and three faces. In the upper left hand is a hooded snake, such as Siva 
usually holds* in the middle left hand, on a level with the breast, is a full-blown lotus 
such as we generally find in the hands of Surya: and in the lower, a citron or knhkka. 
In the upper right is the gadd or mace, with a lihga upon its top. The other two- 
hands are gone, but the middle right appears, from the position of the broken 
surface, to have been in the same position, and to have held a lotus, as the corre¬ 
sponding hand upon the other side. The central face has the central eye of 
Siva. It is possible this is a trimurti, and i am inclined to look upon it, with 
its three sets of arms, as composed of Siva, Surya. and V'Jspu or Brahma 
We do not usually meet the Trimurti as a full figure, but as a host simply. 


* R€p^rii of Survey 0 / imptnal S€Ti£t^ VpL 1, PLitt XXX VIII. 

* Sec my Progron Rtpuri f<jr mEjnihs March and April 189^1, p. 9- 
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Upon the Tight of this image is aiiother three*faced figure with bur arms, seated, but 
Wmng and looking towards the central figure It is probably Brahma In the 
upper right hand is the staff or gada with the on the top. The upper left does 
not appear, the lower right rests, palm downwards, on the extreme outs.de of h.s 
right knee, while the lower left presents the palm of the hand to the rout, finger tips 
upwards. Upon the left of the central figure, and also leaning and looking 
it is what I take to be Siva, as he seems to have malted or rolled hair, de has had 
four arms, but they are broken away. These three images occupy the position |«r 
the doorwav where, in later temples, we so often find Brahma, Vis^u a«d Siva. 
The present arrangement, in which Brahma and Siva are relegated to t e an s, 
leads me to think the temple was originally dedicated to Vi.s(ju or Surya. Upon the 
dedicatory block, below the comice, is an image, somewhat corroded, but remarkably 
like the usual Jina upon Jaina temples, with pendant ears, and but two arms, the 
hands apparently laid upon one another in the lap. It has four attendant fibres, 
two on each side, with their hands joined in adoration towards the seated figure. 
Seeing this alone, without the upper band. 1 should unhesitatingly have said the 
temple was originally jama. Or can it possibly have been a late Buddhist temple ? 
The present name of UtlareSvara belongs, of course, to the subsetjucntly placed Ifiiga. 

But we have not finished with the figures over the cornice. On the right of the 
image of Brahma is a seated figure with a five-hooded snake canopy over him which 
at first sight looks like Far&vanatha, but it has four arms and a high jewelled head¬ 
dress! The body is apparently nude to the waist at least, and there is neither neck¬ 
lace nor sacred cord, which the other images have. The two lower hands repose, 
Jina-like, in the lap. palms upwards; in the upper right seems to he a mace, now 
broken, while the upper left holds a hooded snake. On either side of liim stands a 
irAtfMrr'bearer, that on his left wearing what seems like a snake round his neck. 
Balancing this figure, on the other side of Siva, is a seated figure witli hut two arms. 
A sword (?) in the right and a bowl in the left. It has two female attendants, one 
nn either side, who hold over him, by the rim, a flat, tray-like disc, or umbrella without 
a handle. Going to the other side again, we hat*e, on the right of the snake-hooded 
figure, a well carved group of figures, apparently musicians, “while at the other end, 
on the left erf the man with the umbrella. Is a well-carved jogt, seated and turned 
inwards, whose arms are broken, but his liands, with the palms together, seem to 
have been in the attitude of devotion or respect towards the umbrella figure. 

Bene.itb this very remarkable band of figures is a deeply projecting quarter round 
roll cornice, decorated along Its front, at intervals, with boldly cut little cA«<*jfyo-arch 
ornaments, four in all. These are cut with great vigour and depth; later on they 
became shallow'er, and were repeated more frequently. Under this comice is a band 
of geese with a central Imus. The side mouldings of the door-posts are very similar 
to the later stone Chalukyan work. The outer moulding is a running scroll, next a 
succession of griffins rampant, then pairs of human figures ; after this comes the main 
pilaster, and finally an inner band of the usual Iraenge-shaped ornament. The figures 
which were upon the other side, at the bottom of the door-frame, are destroyed, 

Thiough the gap in the ti&hara the method of its construction can be seen. There 
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is the flat wooden ceilittg of the shrine, from which level the walls slope inwards to 
fom the spire by corbelling forward the horijontal layers of bricks until they meet, 
as was done in the c/iaiiya. Standing before the shrine there was, perhaps, a porch, 
but this has been ruined, and at a later date was probably added a stone tfumiafa, 
signs of which still exist. Within the shrine is placed a stnail linga, but it has practt* 
callyno worshippers. In the enclosure near the temple are some loose stone images, 
amongst them being those of Visciu and Bhatrava, and some memorial stones 
indifferently can'ed but with no inscriptions. 

The other old brick temple, of the same age and style, is upon the high bank, 
on the other side of the River Tema from the town, and to the north of the latter. 
The original shrine with its Dravidian itihara is complete, but the man/iapa attached 
to the front of k, constructed of heavy Muhammadan arching, is quite modem. Un¬ 
fortunately the original walls of the shrine have been buttressed up with heavy brickwork, 
set in mortar, to strengthen them and prevent their bulging or falling outwards by 
the weight of the lower upon them. This brickwork is as high as the comtee all 
around, and from it spreads out, pyramid fashion, to the floor of the courtyard. A very 
similar buttressing up of the walls of a temple is to be seen at the temple of 
GalgeSvara at Gaiaganatha in the Dharwar district, only that the latter is all in stone. 
The crowning member of the spire is similar to that of Kailasa at Elura. The 
temple has been very coarsely replastered, probablv when the buttressing was added, 
as it was carried dowm over that. Into the modem tnainlafia walls are built several 
memorial slabs where, in each case, as in so many more through the village, the 
hero plunges a short sword or dagger into the bowels of his opponent. 

Within the shrine is a li/iga, but upon the dedicatory block over the shrine door¬ 
way is Gamda, as well as over the outer doorway of the courtyard, but these mav be 
of a much later date. 1 was not allowed to enter the temple to examine the shrine 
door. Lving loose against the front ai the maniiapa are some four slabs which formed 
the balustrades or flanking slabs to some Chalukyan temple steps. They are carved 
upon one side to represent a tiger attacking an elephant, A number of safi stones, 
wnth a bent arm with open palm upon them, lie about or are used in the masonry of 
some of the modem walls. Out in front of the temple are a number of J for 
there being no less than nine of them. Mutilated figures of Siva, Siva*Parvati, 
Bhairava. and Gapapati, and the capitals of pillars of some Chalukyan temple lie 
about. These fragments seem to have been brought here for building purposes. 
Beside the old temple Is another very modern one, with a great hall attached, enshrin¬ 
ing l^i/fioba's footprints, while in a niche, in the back of this same temple, is an old 
image of Vispu. 

The next temple perhaps, in point of age, is the small ruined shrine of Tripurama- 
kelvara, built upon a rock in the middle of the river. The outer casing of the walls, 
which are entirely of stone, has disappeared, but It seems to have been an ordinary 
mediaeval Chalukyan shrine. Within the shrine is a lifiga, while Nandi sits outside 
before it. 

Another temple, that of Narasirnha, Is situated about half a mile to the south>east 
of the town, and is a more or less modem brick-and-mortar temple built in the hybrid 
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, __ ,, ...sent time, in which Mlisalman domes, arches, and minarets, 

style so common at he present time, m 

HSEie ^ 

The Taiim ‘hrm« on the west of the town, and the temple of RSmefivarsi witmt 
d. - ant; mode™ and a.e of no particular intetesG The county around 

b flat and composed of rich arable land all under cultivation. 

tij vlsl .Z verr- shoit. as 1 was »ly ahle .0 spare a few days 1 T 

went unprepared to find so much within tweh e miles of Dharasireha, a ^ 

. ^1 rhs-hisH tinder Dr. Eurpess for some days in December i»75. « 

°v,nws^w v^r difficult it is to get iniormatlon cooccniiog these old remains from the 

WlCfornocfe^t — 

of Iniation a, he went dong. Even in the forms 

over the conntiy for filling in, when 1 was compiling my lists of reit 

Hyderabad State, nothing at Ter was entered. 


Henry Cousens, 
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L ying at Ohar, in Centra.! India, are three portions of a great iron column vrlth a 
total length of 43 feot 4 inches, and an average width of loj" each way. 
The longest portion measures 24 feet 3 inches, and is square hi section throughout; 
the second i 1 feet 7 inches, of which 8 feet 6 inches is square and 3 feet 1 inch of 
octagonal section ; and the third piece, 7 feet 6 inches in length, and, with the ex¬ 
ception of a circular collar at the end, about 8 inches deep, is of octagonal section 
throughout. In February last (1903) the longest piece was lying outside, and at a 
short distance from the north entrance to the great courtyard of DilSvar Khan’s 
mosque, known on this account as the Lat Masjid. The second portion was lying at 
the Anand High School, where a museum has lately been established, while the 
shortest length was set up and fixed in a masonry basement m the public gardens 
known as the laf Bagh, not far from the High School. 

The length at Dilavar Khan’s mosque, which has attracted most attention, lies 
with its lower end tilted upwards and resting against the high masonry basement 
upon which it was set up by Dilavar Kljan. The proper lower end, now the highest, 
though square like the rest of its length, is, as in the case of the Delhi iron column, 
slightly bulbous, being 11 to [iA* wide at 2 feet from the end, while the rest 
measures loi to lo^'. At 6 feel from the proper upper end is a short inscription 
of Akbar’s, dated in the 44th year of his reign, recording his halt here on his way 
10 the Dakhan, but which, if the column were re-erected, would be upside down. 
This is due to the inscription having been engraved while the column was lying in its 
present position, it being upon the upper side as it lies, and in the easiest position for 
an engraver to work at It, standing at the side of the pillar with the slant, like a desk, 
bidore him. Were the column standing in its last position, the Inscription would be 
over 16 feel above the point where the pillar emerged from the basement, and, as 
already said, upside down I 

Upon other parts of the pillar are names and letters hi the Devanagarf character, 
all apparently laier than the fourteenth century-, but which, unlike Akbar’s inscription, 
nre engraved with the proper side up. Among these is a group of several names of 
visitors of the goldsmith caste, each name having ’* ” for sonSr attached to it, the 

last of which seems to read " Jasu sooi " for Yesvant Sonar. There appears also to 
be a date immediately after ihe names, but it is very- Indistinct. These names are 
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between 6 feet 11 inches and 7 feet 6 inches From the proper lower end of the pillar. 
Twenty inches of the end was let into the socket in the great boulders when it stood 
upright on its present site, which would leave the inscription between 5 feet 3 inches and 
5 feet 10 inches from the level upon which the engraver might have stood, a fairly 
easy height for him to work at. When the pillar was entire and unbroken, set up in its 
original postion, probably another foot or more of it was embedded in the basement, 
and this would make the position of these names, if they then existed, the very best 
possible for the greatest ease in engraving. There are also several small symbols and 
a Persian word or two, but they are all rather scratched in than engraved. It tvill he 
noticed from the drawing w'hich accompanies this that all these Devanagari letters and 
names are about the same level, and none occur upon the upper parts of the pillar, nor 
upon the other two fragments, show ing clearly that tliess characters were not engraved 
after the final fall of the pillar. 

Upon the masonry basement stand the three great rock boulders, which were 
bound together by iron bands and had a socket in the lop, ao inches deep, in which 
the foot of the pillar was gripped. The Iron bands securing these passed round them 
horiiiontallv. and their pressure was spread over the boulders by vertical flat iron bars 
inserted at intervals under the bands in slots cut for the purpose. In fact the whole 
was faggot ted around the end of the pillar. 

The piece Iving at the Anand High School is, for 8 Feet of its length, of the same 
section as the last, and was, no doubt, a continuation of the Lai Masjid length. In 
this piece the square changes to an octagon, but a very irregular one. 

The piece in the Lai Bagh, which has lately been taken out of its masonry 
basement In order to get its ineasuremenls correctly, was, without doubt, a further con¬ 
tinuation of this second piece. Mr. Lele, the State SupLviniendem of Education, who 
made the measurements, doubts this on account of its smaller perimeter measurement, 
but I think, he overlooks the fact that, in two figures, a square and an octagon 
formed off the same square, wdth the same diameter from side to side, the perimeter 
measurement of the octagon will be very much less than that of the square. His 
own perimeter measurement of 34'', taken about the middle of the length, works 
out to a diameter from side to side of fully The upper end of this piece has a 

round neck, about 8 inches deep, a little smaller in diameter than the rest of the 
pillar, as if it were intended to hold a collar or fit into a socket of a capital. 

One curious thing about all three sections of this great column is the presence 
of a number of small holes at intervals in its sides, varying in depth from 1 to 
3 inches, and in diameter about 1 i'- They run up each of the four sides of the 
square shaft and the corresponding faces of the octagon. In the drawing 1 have 
shown the four faces of each of the three lengths of the pillar; but whether, in my 
arrangement, I have hit off the proper continuation of the faces, one above the 
other, I camiot say, since I have nothing to guide me. To find out properly which 
end fits w'hich end, and which faces are the proper contimiations of those on the 
other pieces, it would be necessary to take casts of the joining ends of the different 
lengths and to fit them together by trial, since the columns themselves are too 
unwieldy to experiment with and are not even near each other. 
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It has been thought that these holes were intended for pegs ro carry tights, 
presuming the column to have been a dTpiiddna or lamp-post, or to form a ladder for a 
person to climb to the top to light a fire there. My own opinion is. for reasons 1 will 
endeavour to show, that the column was not used as either a dlpadana or beacon, and 
that no pegs ever occupied the holes for that purpose. Had the holes been intended 
for any such permanent use, the pegs would have been welded in hot with the rest of 
the metal, and would not have come out so easily as they seem to have done. One 
only refused to move, and it has been broken off \ there are none in any of the 
other holes, wfiich. 1 think, shows they were worked in cold, in order that tliey 
should not be permanently welded to the rest of the metal, and were only used for 
temporary purposes. The holes, in all probability, were made as the mass of the 
pillar was built up, in order to hold the ends of crowbars or levers with which the 
workmen could the better handle and roll over the great heavy column as bit by bit of 
semi-molten metal was added and welded on to the white hot stump of the shaft. 
The crowbars were removed and shifted from place to place as required; one stuck 
and was chipped off, leaving the end in the hole. 

At the bottom of the length at the Lat Masjid is a hole about 3 Inches deep. 
This was evidently intended for ati iron peg in the basement to fit into, to prevent 
the column from slipping sideways from its bed when it was set up. 

The ver\’ meagre details of Its historj* giv'e us no clue as to who caused it to 
be made, or for what purpose it was forged, 1 think there 11 as but one purpose to 
which it could have been pul — to carry an image or symbol, set up before a temple, 
cither as a special gift to the temple or as a jaynstambha^ or column of victory, 
yayastdfitbhas were common enough all over the country', two, at least, of which were 
of iron, vis., that at Delhi and another of more modest proportions on Mount Abu. 
This latter, which stands (2 feet 9 inches high, is set up in the courtyard of the temple 
of Acha1e,^vara and is surmounted by tri^uht, I have given a sketch of it upon 

the accompanying drawing. This pillar Is said to have been made out of the arms 
cast away by the flying Muhammadans when chased dovm the hill by the bees.^ 

The only thing recorded in an inscription * of a certain southern King Tilunga- 
vidya is that he erected a pillar of victory, with a figure of Garuda on the top, at 
Ujayapuri. That the Paramara kings of Malva were no strangers to such erections 
we learn from the Udaypur praimti of those kings,* where il is stated that Valrisimha, 
one of the early kings of that line, composed his own eulogy by erecting pillars of 
victory \ and, curiously enough, this is practically the only thing recorded of him. 

The earliest columns or Idts that we have are the round ASoka Ults^ bearing his 
edicts, and generally surmounted by one or more lions. Following them are the 
Gupta columns, generally square below, rising into octagonal, stxteen-stded, and 
circular section as they ascend, such as the Eraij * and Pathari examples, A very 
interesting pillar, erected for quite a different purpose, is that at Bijayagadh, set up 
as a sacrificial pillar {yUpa) by Vishijuvardhana in .A.D. 371.^ This pillar, of a single 

' [t is dated Sirn, 1468 tA.tJ.ui»J. about the time that general revolt were raised agairbt ' Ala-al-dJn, 
]U5t btiforc hi* dfifllh. 

■ EfiS- V SIp p. ta r. • Bpig, Vol. p. 337- 

* Si?e drawlng'r alM Genrral Sir A* Cunnlnjirharn's VoEi \ L 
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block of red sandstone, rises to a height of 26 feet 3 Inches, 3 feet S inches of whictt 
is square, while the rest Is a tapering octagonal shaft broken off al the top, r,ater on 
we have frequent references to the setting up o[ jayastatnbhns or pillars of victory. 
The Nan^'iir pillar of the Tomara Kings is such a one, supposed to have been erected 
in the rdgn of Shah Jfthan.® In two copperplate grants, Blchatia,® the governor 
of the southern provinces under the Yadava king Singhapa, is recorded to have set up 
a pillar of victory upon the banks of the K 3 verl about A.D. 1238. Again the Chola 
King Rajendradeva is said, in a copperplate grant, to have erected a jayastambha 
at Kollapuram.* * 

That the pillar was probably surmounted by an image of Garuda I should think 
not unlikely from the fact that most of the copperplate grants of this dynasty have 
a representation of Gamda engraved upon them by way of a seal.* It was evidently 
a royal device used by many of those rulers. In this case it would have stood before a 
Valstiava tmnple, and that V'^aistjiava worship was prevalent in this State is shown 
by the numbers of images of Vispu already gathered together at the lately estab¬ 
lished museum at Dhar. Or, as at .Abu, it might have been surmourtted hy ^triiala. 
The two great columns in the courtyard of the monolithic temple of Kailasa at 
Elura were also surmounted by/riiij/ffi.* At the village of Baiagamve in MaisCr, 
not far from the southern borders of the Bombay Fresidency, stands a tall graceful 
column surmounted by an image of Gandabherunda,^ which was, as an inscription 
upon it tells us, set up before a temple of the god JagadekamalleSvara, 

In connection with the possibility of the iron column having been surmounted 
by a/ris^^rr a curious idea presents itself. The finial adopted by the Muhamma¬ 
dans for the domes of their earliest buildings at Mapdu is practically a friiula with 
the central prong removed, or raiher dwarfed. On the accompanying drawing 1 have 
given sketches of both. Did the Hindu iriiuia, which for so long had presided over 
the city of Mandu, give them the idea for their finial ? Or did they, as they adapted 
so many Hindu things to their own use, press this idolatrous symbol, in its new' guise, 
into the service of Allah ? 

Stone columns, generally veiy ornamental in design, were set up in front of Jaina 
temples, especially in the Kanarese country, where we still find many examples, 
such as the one at Bhatkal sketched in the drawing. They carried little images 
within a small canopy upon the top. 1 have found these with their images in North 
Kanara. Fergusson gives illustTalions of two, Nos. 149 and J55, and another, 
No. 188, where the image and canopy have been removed and a five-branched iron 
brazier placed tn their stead. I do not believe this was ori^nally so. Curiously enough 
we find just such a pillar as the first two, surmounted by a Itttle canopy for an image, 

• General Sir A, Cunnin^ltam's Seporit, VtiJ. Vt, p- Sftnrd Ctfrpitt Imunphonua, Vol. jri, p. aja, 

^ GePEta] Sir A. Cutinin^tiaTn'^ Vol. Jl, 324. 

■ JitarnnBoTn, Br, B* A. Sat.t Vol, XV, p, 383, and ¥o|. p. -13- 

* Efug. fnd.f Vol. Vll,p. 145, 

• S« MaadhttU plaits £pig. M., Vol. 11 f. p. 4fi, Ujjaln plalM, InJ, AaL, Vol, XIX, p. 345 j and nee a|» 
tioLB 8j, Ind^ VoL I, p.; and Ind^Ant., Vol, VI, p. 41). 

* CuViTimpttj gf Indtaf pp. 45^-3+ 

^ A faboltiiu bird which preyed upon rC^hsnts, represented semetitnes as a mao sHm t*o birds* heads 
iDokIr g dEffcrcnt waxi; see drawing- 
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in the niiddle of a tank at Natcha, on the roadside hetn'cen Dhar and Marjdu. 
ft is illustrated in Captain Barnes’ account in the Journal of the Bombay Branch 
of the Royal Asiatic No. T.VII!, Vol. XXI. This was not s. dipamala or 

dlfadiina as supposed. In the middle of a tank, on a dark night, it would have 
been a veritable ignis fatuus. 

All these Jaina columns are of stone, and are comparatively unimportant and 
non-essential adjuncts to the temples they adorn, and it Is hardly Itlceh-^ anvone would 
have lavished so much money and labour upon so colossal an undertaking in iron, a 
material they vrere not In the habit of working up in those da3’s into any thing more 
massive or important than military and agricultural implements. It was, no doubt, 
made long before the people had learnt to manipulate large masses of mstal in 
making cannon. 

Even far less important and essential to a temple is a dlpadana^ and the very 
design of the Dhar column excludes the supposition that it was made for that purpose. 
Where were the lights to be placed? Dtpadanas, as we know them, are general]v 
clumsy conical, or pyramidal towijrs of masonry covered from top to bottom writh 
innumerable little projections or pigeon-holes, at perfectly regular intervals, to hold 
lights. In the accompanying drawing L have given a sketch of one from Haribar,’ 
which is much more attenuated and graceful than they are generally found. The 
dlpsdana is for a display of lights after dark. In the case of the iron column there 
would have been hut a poor display with one solitary oil light placed some 50 feet 
above one’s head, and there were certainly no arrangements for lights upon the pllliir 
elseivhere. As a beacon, with a brazier on the top, it will be seen that the boles, if 
they ever held pegs to climb by, are in some instances too far apart to enable a man, 
even unencumbered with fuel for the £re. to scale the column. In some places they 
Avonld, for the same purpose, be unnecessarily close together, while they also start 
nearer the ground than there would be any occasion for; in fact, some of them would 
have been actually embedded in the basement with the foot of the column. 

We must therefore dismiss at once the idea of a dipamaia as its purpose. I t 
would have been far cheaper and more effective to have had a masoniy' dtpaoiais 
with its scores of ledges for lights. The dlpom^lit is so verv subordinate and non- 
essential an adjunct to a temple that it seems too much to suppose that such a costly 
■chef-d*eeuvrs of the blacksmith’s skill should be degraded to so unworthy a purpose. 
This was to have been its lot, had Jahangir succeeded in carting it to Agra as he 
wished. 

It might be mentioned, in passing, that the Jains have no dJpamfdSs attached 
to their temples, since the bright lights would lure myriads of tiny lives to sudden 
death, and even the setting up of columns crowned with Images, as already referred 
to, does not seem to have been practised by the Jains so far north. 

What we know of the column, from history, is very little. My idea is that It 
w'as originally set up before the principal temple of Mandu,* probably a X’aisnava 
one, which occupied the site of the present Jimi' Masjid. We know, and they have 

!■ An'fUi by p\p pliuc CIX, 

^ Posi^ibly the tower ^if i ktory nf ^Inhinnd li. wns upnri occupEt'di by tfie Imn 

-coliiiflit. 
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exuUingly recorded the fact, tn many of their inscriptions, that the Muhanvmadans, 
when they first overran the countr}-, made a practice of destroying the chief temple 
at most places they visited and building their first Jaiml' Masjid upon hs site. The 
pillar was probably entire when ‘Ainu- 1 -Mnlk Multan! was sent to effect the con¬ 
quest of Malva in A,D. 1304. After being thrown down by the Muhammadans, and 
its shaft broken inio ivso pieces, which by about for a hundred years, the greater 
length was brought down by Uilavar fvli an Gli ori. about A.D, 14051 to be erected 
before the mosque he had just built at Uhar. Here it remained until Sult^ Baha¬ 
dur of Gujarat, in A,D. 1531, reduced Mandu and wiped out its dynasty. He is said, 
by Jahangir, to have wished to carry the pillar to Gujarat, and, in attempting to do so, 
allowed it to fall, when it broke into two pieces of 32 and 13 feet, The longer of 
these two pieces, w'hich is really 24 feet 3 inches in length, Is lying where it fell, while 
the shorter piece seems to have been carried away, and was set up in the garden of the 
Agency or Guest House at Dhar, where Dr, Fuhrer says he saw' it surmounted with 
a bell-capital^ In iSgj. It was subsequently taken to the newly staned museum 
at the Anand High School, where it now lies. 

This piece must not be confused with the'smaller piece, 7 feet 6 inches in length, 
set up, as already stated. In the Lai Bagb. This third piece, that which was broken off 
when the pillar was first thrown down at Mandu, remained up there until recently, 
when it was brought dow'n to Dhar. This same piece. Dr. Fiihna- tells us in his Pro¬ 
gress Report, was then standing opposite the Jami‘ Masjid at that place. The late 
Sir James Campbell, in his account of Matjdu,'' says : " In front of the gateway of 
the great mosque, in the centre of a masonry plinth about 3 feet high, stands 
an iron pillar about a foot in diameter at the base and 20 feet high.” Upon this 
same basement, at our visit in February last, we found a tall iron flagstaff, knowm 
as Allauddal*5 sang (spear), wrapped round w'kh an old flag. It is but a few' inches 
in diameter. Perhaps Sir James has, in his notes, substituted the perimeter measure 
of this for the dbmeter. Mr. Lele's information on this point is that this piece of the 
column was brought from the front courtyard of the Hindola Mahal at Mandu. In an 
accourit of Mandu by a ‘ Bombay Subaltern/’ published in 1B44, it is said, tn describing 
the buildings in front of the J 5 nil‘ Masjid entrance porch, " On the left, in front of the 
present quarters of some sepoys of the Dh&r Raja, is an iron pole now' used as a 
flagsiaft.” * And again, speaking of the Taweli Mahal it is said that, outside that 
building, is a large piece of iron several tons in w'elght—a remnant of the black¬ 
smith’s stock-in-trade, which he forgot to convert into gold.” * The first undoubtedly 
refers to the present iron flagstaff, while the second refers to the small piece of the 
lat subsequently brought down to Dhar. It is curious how both Sir James Campbell 

^ Set hiu FfQgT^ss tnr tfie ytur Jonr+ 1893, au In reply to enquiries mnde ihmug^h 

Captain Barries regardmg ihis bdl-eapitaJ^ Mr- Ldc writes : ” As soon as your loiter tame* I drove to ibe Agency 
House and tnadc a srsnrh for itie beU^capltiil rear tbe HavnMar'^B Nothinif like it was found thirre or any- 

where else. But cm rmuhcr enquirfes 1 f^undp near the house^ a Hal Dclagonal slab o| ix-diimry htack- 

stone^ u-hkh old people say rested upon the iJi while it wai BlHndioK in the Agency gmrd«iF It fomied the seat 
nf a stone figure of Napoleon Bonapaite on horseb.'ijclf by which the idi wai BufmOGnled. When Dr. Fuhier 
vbitcd Dhilr this slab with its support tnighl have looked to him beU'Shfiped-** 

■ yvmr^ ^pjji. Br, A, S.f VoL XIXh p. 157 

^ ^ Jfnifdif, ilif amcifni irf MttlvA, by A SuIwUcti (a reprint: Hortw EdfiL Pti^h p* 13, 

* p. tC* 
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a:nd Dr, Fulirer make the same nnstake, unless the one simply copied l>is account 
from the othej*. 

Who made the column and where was the Iron got from ? 1 take it for granted 

it Is of iron, and from a superficial examination it certainJv appears to be so : 1 am not 
aw*arc of ani'^ analysts of the metal having been made, ft is remarkable that the column 
contains no original record, but it may be that the shaft, as it is, is in an unfinished 
state, or that the inscription, if any, was upon the basement upon which it was set up. 
The discovery of the capital, which is quite possible, would, perhaps, give us a doe, 
1 should not be surprised tn know' that the image which crowned the coluinn, 
together with the mutilated image of the principal deity of the temple, lies buried 
ignoniiniously beneath the floor, or is embedded in the walls of the great mosque, at 
Mandu, Stone images, so stowed away, are seen peeping out of breaches in the wall 
of most of the buildings there. 

Although we know absolutely nothing of its origin, still there is a certain f iscina- 
tion in hazarding guesses and building up pretty theories which may or may not be 
true. Presuming it to have been a JnyastiimBht, or column of victory, such as the 
onlv two other iron pillars we know of were, we might discard the reference tn those 
set up by VaiiisiiTiha 1 ., as being too remote and mythical. Wc can only recall the occa¬ 
sions upon which, as matters of history, these kings claimed to have scored decisive 
and crushing victories over rhelr enemies, and to Imagine any one of tliese to have 
been the occasion for its erection. One of the most important of the ^arly victories was 
that gained by Raja Bhqja's General Kulacliandra over Bbima Deva 1 , of Gujarat- 
These two kings and their successors were lifelong and natural enemies. 

This General took and entered Anhilvlid.'i, sowed cowries at the gate of the palace, 
and brought aw'av w'ith him a ^tiyo patim or official acknowledgment of victory from 
the enemy.‘ Not long afterwards the Gujarat king, Siddhartija invaded .Malva and 
carried off King YaSovarmadeva as prisoner. This disgrace was to be wiped our. 
and Arjunavarmadeva, a later king, did it. We are cold that he laid Gujarat waste. \Vhat 
more natural than that having completely conquered the country', he should disarm it; 
and what better calculated to commemorate this great victory than this unique iron 
column, made froiu the very arms and booty taken from the enemy? No wonder 
then Bahadur Shah wished to carry back to Gujarat that which was its own. 

The people believe the column to be made of or osln dh^tu, an alloy 

of fiv'e or eight metals. Some light silvery looking spots have given rise to this 

I J*/. W.T VoL I, p. 

i—The ef ih^ ihrce jctEtijns of the hon pillar, ^Sven m the article: ahove, wete made hy 

Mr. Lde> the SoperinTendent of State f^ducation of DliaCi bisi iEnt;c the arttcltf was wi’^tlcn L have laken 

fresh measitrements of the two smaller Kcfctsodsit a-? a doubt wnA e^ipfc^scti ai tci sheir buth htt^Tnp h«F* pirti n£ ths 
s.iimipillflf, Thp smatlirtt place, wilh tKe coVlar cr neck al ona etid. measure s' gi' roynd Its (JCUfranal shaft, 

rhe either 3 ^ incli» round the ijcta^unal ?nd. The first gives iot“ diameter from one face tcj 

an opptJiUefajde, through iht pillar, and the breadth of ihc square ^hak nl the lurgcfit at the LjI M^^sjtd is 

ioV at its upper tnd, while the breadth of the square pritt of llie middle seclian is lol"- The wrdth then of ih** 
smaller E'CClion ii prain cully Ihe *ame as the squatc part in the other ivko ^Eliuni. But the peri melt! r ul the 
oclagonal end of the middit piece givK a diaitieter of tlf, ^hicfi sHuws how unequal ih* diameter Is in different 
pafH- It seems quite dear, howrsnrr* that ihe iliortesi piec^ does not Emmedsatclv join on lo the middle piece 
jia there would be a siodden le^encng Itom MU'’ dbinetcr to and 1 ibmk we luuat cunduck that there ii a 
missing piece which fitied between these. The pro port fon nf the octn^^onat part of the wluile piltarlo the square 
portion, as shuwii in Hie driwiTiif. sremS also to require ^reot -r length in the Inrnwr. 11« lo:aUeri|£lh ol tf^e 
urinal pillar was prnbaWy tktle ahort of so feet.” 
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idea,an<l Mr. Lele, in his measurements, marks the positions of these. May not these 
really he silver imperfectly mixed with the iron, from silver mounted weapons* 
Tradition ascribes the column to Vikramadttya or Bhoja, but 1 would rather place it in 
the time of Arjunavarmadeva, say about A.D, lato. It would have been a belter 
finished piece of work from the hands of Raja Bhoja. 


Henry Cousens* 


TOMBS AT HINIDAN IN LAS BELA. 






H INLDAN is a place on therighi bank of the Hab River, the boundarv between Las 
Bela and Sindh, at a distance of some fiftj; miles from Karachi. Major M. A, 
Tighe, late Political Agent of Southern Baluchistan, was the first to draw my attention 
to the existence of tombs of a very remarkable type at that spot. Not only is the mode 
of burial which they exhibit exceptional, but on one of them Major Tighe believed 
that he recognised the rude representation of a crucifix. The following account is the 
result of a personal inspection of those monuments. 

The place is situated near the confluence of a rivulet of the same name and the Tlab 

River in the territory of the 
Chattas. To-day the only 
habitation is a police station, 
close to which is an extensive 
cemetery. Popular tradition 
ascribes its origin to the tribe 
of the Jakharas, which at 
present is settled in Sindh. 
It contains a considerable 
number of ordinary Muham¬ 
madan graves—oblong 
mounds of boulders with a 
large slab erected at the north 
end and a smaller one at the 
south end. Scattered among 
these are seventy-one sepul¬ 
chres of the type shown in 
... Fig. 1. Once the number 

pmSf l - 

must have been 
slabs of old tombs are found 
used for the ordinary graves. Their direction is universally from south to north. The 
material is yellowish sandstone. They may be divided into two sub-divisions ; twenty- 
seven small ones consisting of one sarcophagus, and forty-four large ones having 
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two, and in one Instance even three, sarcophagi placed one upon the ojliet. The 
tombs are either single or built in rows nuinbering from two to eight, someLiines raised 
on a common plinth. The lower sarcophagus is generally constructed of fight vertical 
slabs, three on each long, and one on each short side. These are covered bv three 
slabs on ^vhich the second sarcophagus is raised, similar to the lower one, but slightly 
smaller in its dimensions. On the upper sarcophagus four or five layers of slabs are 
laid horiznntally, gradually diminishing in size so as to give the whole structure the 
general appearance ol a slender pyramid. The topmost slab is set vertically, its north¬ 
ern end carved in the form of a cjlinder, which projects above it and is terminated in 
a l<nob. 

The slabs are all carved. The venically placed stones show a succession of deep- 
cut squares with a horse-shoe or lotus rosette, In high relief, in their centre, enclosed 
by high borders of a plain geometrical, often chequered, design. The latter Is also 
found on the horizontal slabs, except those of the plinth, w'hich are plain. A peculiar 
feature of the ornamentation Is a pair of square or cylindrical knobs ending m a lotus, 
projecting on the north and south side of the slab which covers the uppermost 
sarcophagus. 

The most curious part of the ornamentation Is the figure, referred to by Major 
Tighe as the rude representation of a crucifix. It does not occur on all the tombs, nor 
is it the same iti every instance where it is found. Out of the seventy-one lombs there 
are only fourteen, f.e., about 20 per cent., which have a panel showing this particular 
design on the vertical side of the top slab, ft is generally found on the side turned to the 
west, In three cases both on the west and east sides, and twice at the ea.st side alone. 
As regards the design, in a few' cases It certainly bears some resemblance to a crucifix 
showing a human figure with widely outstretched arms and deep lines cut all around 
(see Plate XXXII. Figs. A, B, and E). But the circumstance of this figure being 
placed on the back of ;m animal, either horse or camel, precludes the possibililv of 
any relation to the Christian, symbol- 

A close examinailoti of the other tombs afforded a due to the meaning. On the 
top-slab of a tomb, comprising two sarcophagi and situated in the north-west corner 
of the grave-yard, I found the well executed figure of a horseman with lance on 
shoulder and sword and shield hanging at the side of his horse (Fig. C). It is one of 
the tw o cases in which the panel is found on the east side of the topslab. Local tradi¬ 
tion claims that it represents a RajpQt, and it must be admitted that the shape of Its head¬ 
dress seems to confirm this assertion. In the northern part of the cemeten- there is a 
partly ruined group of three detached sarcophagi placed on a common plinth. On 
two of them the top-panel shows a horseman holding the reins in his right and a lance 
in his left hand and having a curved sword and shield hanging at the side of his 
horse (Figs, F and G). The figure suggests the idea of a knight In armour. He is 
preceded by a footman with matchlock on shoulder and a sw’orti and shield similar 
to that of the horseman, hanging at his side. On one of these two panels (Fig. F) a 
Latin cross Is cut out above the head of the horse; on the other we find a small 
cross on the face of the horseman. 

On five tombs the top-panel represents a shield crossed by a sw^ord, invariably 
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turned to the ’srest j whereas in three out of the five cases the horseman-tigure is 
found on the opposite side. On two tombs we find female ornaments carved on the 
top-panel. To return to the crucifix-like figure, there can be little doubt, after 
comparing them with the other reliefs, that they are merely clumsily executed effigies 
of a man on horsebaclt. Even the footman is indicated on Figs, A and B beneath the 
head of the horse. Above it, we dLscem a bow and at the other side of the horseman 
there seems to be a quiver. 

The occurrence of a human figure on what evidently are Muhammadan tombs is 
hardly less puzzling than the supposed presence of a crucifix. The only explanation 
which occurs to me is to consider it as a Hindu survival. The custom of erecting 
sepulchral slabs on which the effigy of the deceased is rudely caived is practised in 
different parts of India, In Kangra and other Himalayan tracts such slabs are 
commonly found in the courtyards of temples, near tanks and under banyan and 
trees. That in many instances the stone exhibits more than one figure, is explained 
by the fact that women, who became Satt^ were represented on the same slab with 
their husband. Curious examples of this kind are found in the so-called Safi slabs of 
the Rijas of Matjdid Here they are called barse^^, because they are worshipped 
for one year {baras), but the general name by which they are known in the Kangra 
vallev is t/mhrU. Near Nagar, the ancient capital of KuHfl, there is a collection of 
mii/iras* * several of which have a figure said to represent either a Rant who died 
before her husband, or a R 5 j 5 who became an ascetic. On some of them the effigy of 
a horse will be seen at the bottom of the slab, as is alwa)'s the case with the Mmidi 
stones. 

Opposite Kalesar on the Biyas, six miles below' Nadaim, 1 found some specimens 
of t/iiiAras, which reminded me of these figures in Baluchistan. They exhibit a horse¬ 
man armed with lance, sword, and shield, and are .said to be the milkras of Rajputs. 
At a place called Kharuhi between Bamla (Maijdi State) and HamirpOr I saw one 
W'hich bore a remarkable resemblance to the more primitive-looking figures at Hinidan, 
showing a man with wide- stretched arms, standing on a horse. It is of interest to note 
that the Jakharas, to which the Himdan tombs are ascribed, are a sub-division of the 
Burfat tribe, which is believed to be of RajpQt origin. 

Another un-Muhamnadan feature of the Hinidan tombs is the peculiar form of 
overground burial which most of them exhibit, locally known as ShamI, r>., Syrian, 
’whereas the underground burial is said to be Rtintl, i,?., Turkish. W hether its origin 
is teall)' Syrian, I must leave undecided. In any case it is foreign, as no instances of 
overground burial are known in India. Probably their origin is Western. Captain 
Showers, Political Agent at Kalat, has since Informed me that he had noticed similar 
tombs, but not quite so large, between the Hab River and Samnianl on the Makran 
coast, and mentioned also that the ox'erground burial occurs In SlstSn. 

That for the rest the Himdan tombs are Muhammadan, vis., are built by people 
who professed Islam, I infer from the following facts 

/j/^The tombs, without any exception, are placed with the head to the north. 

p C/. G, T. V'lgrtc, Trawls itt Kashatir (1841), I, US > CipnTiifPghaTn, A, S. fi., XfV, 113 iPtatt HXlX). 

* C/. A. K P. Hareouri, TJt* Him'ilay.iM, Distriei rf Kaatav, lAhaut and Split (1871), p, 35J- 
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2 ftd —On the plinth of the westemmost group t found a word in the Arabic 
character, which might be read yaliil, an abbreviation of Jalalu-d-din. 
Evidently It h not meant to render the name of the person buried, but 
is more probably the name of the workman who executed the tomb. 

The HInTdan tombs are, with regard to their construction and ornamenta¬ 
tion, similar to those at Magar Plrin Sindh.^ That those arc Muham¬ 
madan appears from their inscriptions. 

—'I he popular tradition retains some names in connection with the tombs at 
Hinidan, One grave, distinguished from the others by some small 
co\v-be]]s, talismans, and primitive ornaments hanging about, is said to 
belong to i^ajT Mor Mubarak. On the same row are the graves of 
his father, mother, elder brother, and sister's son. The latter's name 
is given as Gunga. At some distance in a detached tomb of a some¬ 
what different type, surrounded by- a railing, Is buried his sister's 
daughter, MSi AsiidT, with her infant child. It Is the grave on which 
the female ornaments are carved. One other tomb deserves special 
notice. It is treated with peculiar attention, being surrounded by a 
wall of bouldfTs covered wdth the same objects as Mor Mubarak's 
grave; it is said to contain the ashes of his mother's brother, Pir 
Sumbak. It was the holiness of these tw'o saints, presumably, which 
led so many people to have their own tombs built in the vicinity 
As regards the date of the Hinidan tombs, the uniformity of their architecture and 
decoration points to their belonging to one period. Among the tombs at Magar Pir 
referred to above, one is dated about the middle of the elglitecnth century.* * There, 
however, the mode of burial is ; for this reason 1 believe it to be later than the 

bulk of the HinTdan graves. It is a plausible suggestion that the overground burial 
was rcfdaced by the general method of Interment; the reverse is highly improbabio. 
For the same reason 1 believe those of the HinTdan tombs, in which we Find the RUmt 
mode of burial practised, to he later than the others. If those are to be placed in the 
eighteenth century, the SkUmi tombs can scarcely have been constructed after 1700, 
As to the iermhuts a 1 may remark that on two of the panels the horseman 
is accompanied by a footman carrying a matchlock. Firearms do not appear to 
have come into use in India before the sixteenth century. In a remote tract like the 
south of Baluchistan It was probably at least half a century later. Unfortunately the 
matchlock man occurs only on the two graves, where the Riimt mode of burial is 
followed, and therefore cannot help to fix the date of the Sham! tombs, which I 
believe to be older. The general state of their preservation, which, I confess, is an 
unreliable criterion, does not seem to point to a very remote age. That several of them 
are more or less ruined, can easily be explained from the loose method of their con¬ 
struction. I should be inclined to think that the Hinidan tombs were constructed in the 
seventeenth cchtur>\ Popular tradition, it is true, calls Hajt Mor Mubarak a disciple 

' Maijar Pir « sitHnted id milb wrth t>f Karachi. C/. I., von Orlich, Trt^ytU .« |, gj ard D, Rms, 

Tht Land a /ihf Fiw^ pp^ 

* A. 1157 jiTid 11^1* F&r a of tliia Loinlu^ which bexu-^ i\w nairves af four mtttiks 

lew Bur:fat tribe; see T, N- AMait, Diwry af a niixirA thraa^ SiaM and Afghani jfanj p, 15^ 
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of Shah Bilawal, the great Pir of Las Bela, and places him in llie seventh century of 
the Hijra, but, especiallv where the age of a saint is concerned, people are inclined 
to exaggerate. 

finally, it should be noted that a group of five tombs built in the same style as 
those at Hinidan is found at a place called Gundar, at a distance of 5 to 6 miles 
north of Dinga, the last stage before Hinidan. But here we meet with the tinder- 
ground burial, as appears from the presence of a projecting stone on the north side of 
the lower plinth, indicating the spot where the corpses were interred, only a few inches 
below the surface of the ground. The same peculiarity may be noticed with the 
dated tomb at Magar Pir, Again, on a plateau called KarpasSn, immediately south of 
Hinidan, there are two large and two small sepulchres, each consisting of one sarco¬ 
phagus, in which remains of human bones are contained. 


J. Ph. Vogel. 



HISTORICAL NOTES ON THE LAHORE 
FORT AND ITS BUILDINGS. 


T he origin of the Lahore Fort is uncertain, but we find it mentioned in connec¬ 
tion with Muhammad Sim’s successive invasions of Lahore in A-H. 576 (A.D. 
Jl8o), 580 (A.D. 1184), and 582 (A.D. 1186).^ It was ruined by the Mongols 
in A.H. 639 (A.D. 1241)* but was rebuilt by Balban In A.H. 666 (A.D, 1267).* 
It was again destroyed by Amir Timur's army in A.H. Soi (A.D, 139&)/ and again 
built with mud by Sultan Mubarak Shah in the beginning of A.H. 825 (A.D. )42t). 
Nearly five months later the mud fort was attacked and damaged by Shaikhs 
Gakkbar.* Jn A.H. 836 (A.D. 1433) it was taken and repaired by Shaikh 'AU.* 
Mention is made of its gates in connection with the arrival of MirzS. KamrSn from 
Kabul in the first year of HumSjTin's reign.^ Humayun’s successor, the Emperor 
Akbar. demolished the old mud fort and rebuilt it in brick and solid masonry. The 
w'ork is thus referred to in the Ain-i-Akbari: — 

“Lahore is a large city in the Bari BuOb. In alje and population it h.is few rivals. In old 
books it is called Lohawar. It lies in longitude 109* 22 % and latitude 31*50', In this cver> 
lasting reign the fort and palace have beep built of burnt bricks. As it was for some time the 
Seat of Government, lofty edifices were erected, and delightful gardens added to its beauty 

The above passage does not give the date of the masonry fort. But a fort is 
mentioned in connection with Mirza Muhammad Hakim's rebellion in A.H. 974 
(A.D. 1566),' Assuming it to be the same as that built by Akbar, wx conclude that 
the present fort was built before the twelfth year of the reign of that Emperor, 

No particulars regarding Akbar’s buildings in the Lahore Fort are available except 
that it contained a Diwan-l-'Amm, as appears from A 1 BadSonfs account. It is of 
Interest to note that the number of bays enclosing the courtyard of the Diwati-i- 
‘Amm, as shown on the old map, is nearly the same as that given by this historian, 
a fact which indicates that the Throne Room at the back of the present Diwan*i- 
‘Amm with its arcade was the Daulat Khana-i-^Amm of the Emperor Akbar. The 

* (CAwnpotj ifctS4Ji p. 56- 

* hy Minhiijv~E«Sirajj p. 

* FurTtAia.!, Vol. ], p^ 77 , 

* Fariiitafii VoL p. i fi^ 

* (Lu^hnow, i&75)i 137. 

* Fan'iiifaft, VeU It p. 16®- 

• A^har 4 Vj|«rn^ {Cnkutia, 1S75—Si), l^p, 1^5, 

• Ain~i~Akbiirit fdp by H+ Blochmann fCftkuittSi Vol. p, 53S. 

* Tabiiq{li-i*AkbarM f p. ^7^, 
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bays were extant In Stkb times, but have disappeared since. The follomng is the- 
passage referred to above — 

"Thr ajnd.Rabl'u-th'lhani, A.H. 996 (29th December, A.U J 5S7} was the New Year's riav 

m 

and the cominencement of the 33rd or 34th year o£ tlie acce^ion^ Ihe Daulat Kharta-l-'Amm 
(hall of public audience) whitih coosisba of 114 hays (tf/Ti'jiw) was wrapped in fine staffs and 
paiutcd curtains, and decorated with &I! kinds nf omameiits attractive to the vulgar. Variouii 
practices contrary to the Muhammadan Law w^ere intfoJLined, and (Propaga- 

tion of HerosyJ expressed the dale la a chroaograin/^* * 

The Emperor Jah^gir contmued the work commenced by Akbar. Th& 
following Persian inscription over m arohw^ay to the w'est of the Dfwan-i-'Atnm 
records the date of the compleiion of jahaogiPs palace :— 

Cly* VI 

f^l fLltb 

^*Iu the twelfth year of the blessed accession of Hia Imperial Majesty, the shoilow of God^, 
a Salotnoo in dignity^ Kayomarth in state, an Alexander in arms, the a^dum of the caliphate^ the 
Emperor NOru-d-dm Jahangir, Ihe ^qu of the Emperor Jahtu-d^dfii Gh^ai, correspond log with 
A.H. t 037 (AD. 1617-18^ the bailding of this auspicious patace was completed under the 
superintendence of his most humble discipte and s!ave> the devoted servant^ Ma'mar ** * 

It was in order to see this palace that ^ah Jahan made a hasty visit to Lahorer 
from the royal camp of bis father on the banks of the Beas, The Emperor Jahangir 
refers to this journey in his Memoirs j— 

On Monday the 30th (Muharrami A.H. To:^g, uth October^ ApD. 1619) my son* Sliah 
Jahan. took lea^e for ten days to sec the buildings of the royal palace which had been iiew^ly 
erected, and hasten etl to Lahore." * 

'I'he Emperor paid a visit to it himself in the beginning of A.H. 1030^ an 
account of which is given below from his Memoirs. From the passage cited it may 
perhaps be concluded that the so-called Jahangir's quadrangle is correctly ascribed 
to him. 

On Monday ilie ninth of the month of Ailhar of the ll^hi era, corresponding w^ith the 5tlt 
of Muhaxram, A^ll- lu^a (6th September^ A.D. I rode from the garden of Momi[] (on the 

Rawi) on on eEephont called Indra. and. scattering money (as alms}| went in the directiou of the 
city. After the lapse of three and two g&^ri^ toivards evening) of that day 1 entered 

the palace in an auspicious and approved bouTt dud found a joyful aud blessed lodging in the^ 
buildings ctcenlly completed under the superitiLL-ndence oi Ma^iuiir Khan, Without ceremony I 
may say that these are delightftd huildiags and charming abodes, extremely fine and faultless, 
all pmnt^d and s^alpi^uredj and embellished by tho labour of rare masters. The smiling, green 
gardens with various kinds of flowers and sweet scents arc eye-captivating. 

From head to foot how sweet, turn where I please t 
Sfift glances at my heart cry, " Take thy ease/ 


The of *Abdu-l"Q3tb'r Bin Matnk Shth A1 rdi by Capuin VV, N. Leet^ 

LLsD-rand Muudsi Ahmad M13 TCalcukla, rSfislt Vul lb p. Cf. ir^fyagi^ dt FrsHpait fftmier (Aenster. 

ditHn 1V qL 11 + p. 5 ■!' 

* CA PwHlf/ptfrriT^f'aPiJ by Henry Cope* d. 5 ., Vol^ XXVIT, pp, 3 *g, 3TI3 j tU 

hhtsrf, orMUclurat rfmaint urtiffyr^s'fi, by Syod Mijl.iaiuriiad Latif (Lah-f.^re, tSgj), p. 1^5. 

» by Syud Ahmad [Allyifarhp ! 8 d 4 ), p. ^^ 4 - 
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“ In short, I his building cost seven lavs of rupees which ts equal to twenti-three thDii&'uid 
tuinans as current in Persia,” ' 

Thomas Herbert who visited I-ahore one year before Jahangir's death speaks of 
the Palace in the following tvords;— 

“In I,ahoro are many things obsenable; Palacei, Mniiqaes, Hummums or Sudatories, 
l aocks, Gardens, etc. The castle is large,strong, uniforme, pleasant, and bravely seated ; of stone, 
white, hard, and polished i arm’d with twelve Posterns three o( which respect tile Towiic, the 
rest the country; within, a Palace sweet and lovely, cotefed hy two gates and Courts; the last 
pointing out two wayes: one, to the King's Dnrbar aud Jameo (where liee daily shevves himselfe 
unto his people} the other to the Devoa-Kawn or great Hall (where ever)" eve troni eight to 
eleven he discourses with his PnibraveB:} Un the wall are pictur’d sundry stories and pastimes, 

Jaghecr (otherwise called Shah Selym) crosleg’d upon a rich carpet under a stately Throue 
of State, his sonnes Perwees on the right hand with CurtuB and Tymoret, his lirothers, G'han 
Shaw, and Sba Morad; about him Erairaa Sheriff, Can .Aisom's elder brother, of snch wealth and 
pride, that having above a hondred concubines, he clad them dally, and each night tearing them 
oft, buried them in the ground where they rotted, Mirita Rustam (once King of Candahor} Can 
Cbanna, Rajea Manistngh, Can * *Wm, jVsaph Cljaii, aud Radgee Jugoiiath (at whose death, his 
wives, sister, Nephew, and seven other friends burnt tliemselves with liini for complement sake 
in the fire:) And on the left hand, Rajea Bousing fly-skarer, Rajea Ran das sword-bearer, Mocrib- 
Chan Parasite, Rajea Rodorow rebeJle, Radgees Ranslagh, Manstngli, Bersingh, and Hossou, etc. 
Ill another Goozelchan (and neere the former) is painted the Mogul!, under a state crosleg'd : 
upon the dores the Images of the Crudfix, aud of the blessed virgin Mother. In another, the 
King's Progenitors, of whom, Babur, and thirty Noblrs in the habit of Pilgrim Kalenders, etc," * 

Although we find very few particulars regarding the btiildiugs of .Akbar and 
Jahangir in the Lahore I"ort, we possess full details of Sfeah Jahan’s w'ork in it. It 
was in the first year of his reign that he ordered a hall of forty pillars, now known as 
the Olw^n-t-’Amni, to be built in the Forts nf Agra and LaJiore. as appears from the 
following passage* of the Badghah NSmah of Mulla ‘Abdu-l- Hamid Laliori, the court 
chronicler of the Emperor;— 


" In the reigns of their departed Majesties (Akbar and Jah 3 nglt] and after the accession of 
the lord of the world (Shah Jahan) till this date (4th Dhu-l-iiijjah, A.II. (037, loth May, A.D. 
tbjS), in front of IhejAaraiatiS the Daulal Khina-i-Khags^-'Amm (hall of public and private 
audience) where all serv'ants gain the fortune of admittance (to the royal presence) and of 
intcrrieiT, there was no building fb the Agra Fort) to protect the courtiers {fit., adhcJrenta of 
the royal carpet) from rain and heat, and a (lortica of cloth used to he ereciud as has irieen 
mentioned above. As In this august age all means of comFort that a ruler can give have passed 
from the region of potentiality into that of actuality, and every ornament of the world has 
hastened from the nadir of nou-existerce to the zenith of existence, in accordance with the royal 
order, nia.wns like magidMS and carpenters like Azar * finished a lofty palace, that has raised 
Its head to Saturn, and a high building that has reached the entrance • of the seventh heaven in 
front of tbrj/mreia of the Daulat Kilnita-i-Khass-o-’Amm, 70 imperial yards long and 32 
imperial yards lrp.id, in forty days, as had been conceived In the enlightened mind of the 
world-conqueritig Emperor. Those who stand before tie royal throne (thus) acquired a fresh 


TusiiiH*Jahd'zg^fh P- 

* Herbert, Jame yfa.i' (London. 1C3S), p. ftS. 

The first part of this quoianon refer? lo the erecti.jji of the Diivan-i*'Amm in the Agra Fgrt which, as thi 
passage shows, has been nghtly a«ribed to ShSh Jah.in by .Mr. A. C, L Carllevle. A. S. J?- IV. p. 144 
Name er title of AhnLham’s fnther who was an idahmaher, 

■ iiL. the lott-tree in the aei-enih h„vefi beyond which the angel Gabriel cannot go. 
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i&helter from the rain ajid the sun. and the face of the heavenly court also gained an immeasurable 
umament. Oil Uic three sides of this high palace^ each of which has an eutraiice for the Amirs, 
ser^’anU, and other olficiab of note, has been pitched a silver balustrade. Jn this palace, the 
sen-ants stand hi order of rank, and in an appointed place, and in a manner worthy of the 
assembly of miglity Emperors. Most of them stand with their backs towards the balustrade, 
several who are distinguished by a closer connection (stand) by the two pillars %vhich arc near 
the j/iarifkij, and armour-bearers with golden banners and flags^ in royal armour, tow;trds the left 
hand with their backs turned to the wall fn front pf this heavendike building is a spacious 
court-yard with a coloured wooden balustrade around, ihi \vhicli are stretchcd canopies of 
brocaded velveL In tins place those whose rank is less thuti twm hundred (horsemen), and bow- 
bearing and skilled musketeers, and some of the attendant AmirSt receive admittance 

At the doors of the Daulat khana-i-kbass-o-^Amm, and of both the baiustracle**, stand trust¬ 
worthy mace-bearers, staff-bearers, and door-keepers, all in fine clothes, to refuse entrance to 
strangers and those who are utnvorthy of such an honour^ The gleaner of good meanings and 
ornameriter of poetry^ Talib Kalini, wrote this quatrain in praise of this lofty buildingp laid before 
Ills most holy Majesty, and the skirts of his hepe became heavy with the royal rewurd. 

This new edifice of which the Diviue throne is a ucighhour. 

Of whose rank i-leighl Is but a letter, 

Is a garden, each piliiir of which is a cypresiSj 
In whose shade repose both nobles and common folk. 

And the holy order was issued that in the capital of Laiiore also should be canstructed a 
high palace in front of the J/iar£^ht o\ the Daulat libii^^^-i-Klla5|i'0’‘Amfnp in the same style fas 
at Agra), and that the bnildiog of the £hah Burj should be completed/' ’ 

The above passage corroborates what we have already said regarding the 
position and existence of .Akbar's Daulat Kiiana4-‘AninL It also speaks of the 
Shah Bur]. The name occurs again in the following Persian inscription over the 
fialyd Paul :— 

- 

- Joj* o,/ jS^ ili 

- [f * j j j 

- Jkiiij* jjj.4 iJ-aG loJb 

“ ff' bJ| 4 j 

1 -^n iA- 

*^ TIie king, a jammed in dignity, a Soipinoii in grandeur, a Saturfi in state, 

W ho lias carried the banners of his glory beyOTiil the sky and the sun, 

The rival of the ^^afiibqirln,^ Sliih Jatiaii, to whom in justice aud gencrositv 
Nauaherwan is no et|uaJ nor Afredun a peer^ 

Ordered a Shah Burj to he erected which for its immense height 
[s like the Divine Throne beyond imagination and conception. 

In purity^ height elegance and airiness, such a tow^r 

^ AludiSt a class of ludkii mii»iabdars of ifec time of Akb»n v^kh a tioiiiinal r^nk, having with them no foot 
-or horse soldiers fnirn the Emperor, 

s Bad^fh Ndmak (Calcutta, VoL I, pp- 

* Lit- lord of the happy Conjunction s one born under an uuspiemus gonjunclion of Jupiter and | a 

fortiitials and invindhk king. U la llie title ol Amir Timur. The Emperor Shah Juhan is cnlilled ^Su]iEbqrran-i'» 
ThSni or ThAni*i*f^hibc|lraTt, the Hva1 of ,ArTilT TiinEir. 


A'* '•^=—*“ 

Jt*^ .ijiUj ^ j1 

jL«. icL-^b OjUi ^Uj| Jiju 

J}} 4 - 
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Has n« er appeared from ihc castle of tlie sky nor wiD. 

The sinctrre servant and faithful disciple. 'Abdu-l-Karfin, 

After the completion of the building clevbrd this date; 

For ever like the fortune of this king, a jariLsted in arms, 

‘ May this auspidous lofty lower remain safe from destructloii * 

A,H. 1041, 4th year of the accession.” ' 

The tower ihus euldgrsed is believed by some to have been a detaohed tower 
that has since disappeared. The name is not now applied to any part of the Fort. 
But it is evidently meant to indicate the N.-VV. portion, now known as the Mutham- 
man Burj. This is exactly that part of the Fort to which originally the ffatya 
/^«k/ gave access, though the arrangement is now entirely changed. Fortunately 
the ?amc contemporaneous work removes all doubt regarding this point, for its 
description of the building goes on as follows; — 

“ On the lirst of the mcHithnr Ad_har, the tflth year of the accession of his kte Afajestv 
gahangir). they begaii to dig the foundations, and after the active spademen had carried them 
dovn. to the water level with the strength nf their arms, the wise, laborious mathematicians and 
the ych.lects hke Smmar * filled them up with stones aud morlar so as to be thoroughly strorw 
durable, and levelled them with the ground. On the foundations was raised the plinth of the 
heavenly mansmns and everlasting buildings iviih bricks and lime like a platform, and was made 
seve n yards high- From the accession of the world^onquedng king (Sb^b Jaban) up to the fourth 
^ar of his ^ign t hree more yards were added in the same fashion. So in each rM (layer . that 

r Uh"" hrnMcrs, 1,So,000 bricks were used. When the overseeVs of the 

buildings of the capital laid before the king the plan that had been approved cf in the reign of his 
late Majesty mhangir), and this plan did not satisfy the fastidious disposition (of ^ah Jahanl 
by the royal orders hammu-dnlaulah who is well versed in the subtietles of this art laid befoiC 
the rop eye several plana which the mast^^^ \ike Siumar had made in consultatfoi, with him. 
One of th^e received Uie honour of approval and improvement of the king. The plinth of the 
heavenly edihcc was raised deveu yards higher The shy-fcaching structures were built up to 
correspond to It. On this Rat platform which is 31 yards high from the level of the ground, las 
rented a Ml ^ yards in length and t2 yards In hreadlh. its riado and twelve piljar^ 

are of marble. The middle aud the borders of the dado have beer inlaid with stones of different 

thirth’ t ■ '“1 il" P'^rticoloured objects of this heaven-exalted palad 

^a the turquoise-coWed firmament every morning and evening comes to shine like pearls and 

nibies. From he mterminglmg of colours ii, this sky-reaching structure and loflv m.-muion the 

IToL^troT I r ^ 

^«r-room), ta yards in iengtli and 7 breadth, with a dado like that^the 
^]>ovc) h.ll. over-Iooking the nver. Raw!.* On the edge, in the east and ive^t, it has an 

^ tfe h"! T i'* ^ domed ceiling. On the two sides 

On each'oHhf T"'? balls, each in length lo^ yards and in breadth 3* 

I R , L hall, in length 9 yards and 

in breadth 6. Round these paradise-shaped buildings there arc sis sittint-rooms bl'A 

Trulllrn'id'' !*;f of all which is of marble,'and the filings and Ilk ^ 

-_ - or the Shah Burj they have mad e a pavilion ^ 

* \qw known as (he Sh\^ ASshalJ, ^ * Jike [^ar&ce scfmewhtrre eUe. 
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i^au^Iah) of marblf, vvboie mosaics of corncliar, coral, and other precious stones escice the 
tmuUlicra of Ihe workshop of M 5 nL' To the Tiorlh and south of this pavilion are twcj halls 
facing east The floor of the court-yard of these fine buildings, which is 50 yards by JO yards, 
is inlaid with black marble and saHg-i-finrrj'ffftt.^ lo the middle oE the court-yard is a reservoir, 
20 by 20 (yards), with a height of three fasstis (jr yard), from the level of the court-yard. 
Towards the south of the said court-yard there is a square sitting-room, In length and breadth 
3^ yards, with two royal seats {arched recesses?), and In the east and west two beautifill 
rhambers each g| yards long and 3 broad. Adjacent to each chamber is situated a long narrow 
room. Adjoining each narrow room there is a liall facing north, in length to yards and breadth 
4, behind one of which is a tainhhkhii^it which is the blessed ^vvibgili (sleeptog-room) in length 
g yards and breadth 5, with a dado of marble, Wonder-working painters and magical artistsi 
have made it (iJjwabgah) a model of the world-exhibiting cup » w ith a variety of colouring 
.and gilding, and figures and pictums, especially the pictures of cities and gardens* To the east 
of the said court-yard below the plinth of this building is situated another court-yard, in length 
55 yards atid breadth )ii J." * 

The above description so closely agrees m all details with the Muthamman Burj 
that there is little room left for doubting the Identity of the two. It is of special in¬ 
terest to note that the Naulakha, which has been wrongly ascribed to Aurangzeb by 
previous authors,® formed part of the Shah Burj buildings erected by Shah JabSo- 
Another point of still greater interest is the date of the tile-work on the Palace front 
hitherto ascribed to Jahangir. From the passage In question I am inclined to ascribe 
it to ^ab Jahan- The height of the floor of the ^ah Burj from the bottom of the 
wall is stated to be 21 yards. Jahangir had made only a platform 7 yards high, and 
ghah Jahan added 14 to make up the number. It is evident then that in Jahangir’s 
time there was no such wall as we find now extending from the Hatya Paui, 
bearing an inscription of Shah Jahan, to the farthest end of the lower courtyard of the 
^hab Biirj ; hence the tile-vvorh on this portiori of the Palace front, amounting to 3,655 
square yards, is the work of him who built the wall. AV^e shall presently leam from 
the quotations given further on that the Kh wabgah and the marble pavilion of the old 
map were also erected by the same Emperor in A,H. 1043 (A.D. 1633) and 1055 
(A.D. 1644), respectively j hence the ille-work nn this part of the w-all is also of 
Shah Jahan's time. As for the rest, it is possibly of the same period and might 
have been executed during ^ah Jah5n*s repairs to jahangir’s buildings in the seventh 
■year of his reign. The uniformity of style seems lo speak in favour of such a pos¬ 
sibility. The following account of ^ah Jahan’s repairs is taken from the contempo¬ 
raneous work of Muhammad Sail t? :— 

“ H.vviiig performed these things {kind treatment of the pious, ami enquiries into the 
lichaviour of authorities towards their subjects), the Emperor tometi his whole atlention to repair 
the bondings of the PaUce uf tlie capital of Lahore, which liad long remained uncled for. M 


* Pdfsran* ur^iled MSnl with a inu-acdloue cif palnlliig piclTirES. . ^ j r hi 

^ The E^me as I he Inrimn arehhecis call a vitfsegflied Inghly TossltiiferDiti irt o ^ " ■* u 

* Tlie TefrfCTice to a cup made by itai iiJjuarau* ihe King of Avilti gEometrica gures in i y 

IT cans o^ w-hieh tie foreEold iHc fiuwne events of the whole world. 


‘ Bdilshah Ndmflh, VoL I, pp. 233-25, 

* T* H* Thof ntoTi, lahott (Lahore, p. 56 ; 1 .atUi Lah&rit p. 
h poMlbly pf a lalrr da-te ; ihe celling rvideiiLly daLetonly from Sikh tirnet. 


The fhtra durn ti-ork above the dada 
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the buildings of the Giu?! Kiina ^ (bath-room) aid Kiiwabgali wtrr nol in reality pitas,'ng to the 
Imptrial mind I» iheir plan and style, architecU verstd in geometry according to the esalted 
orders sketched new, wonderful and cliarming plans and laid them before the fastidbus eye of 
their master. The Emperor pot it under the superintendence of VVasir Rh5n and oth-r overseers 
of bihore to lay the Fotmdation and execute the plan whig], was selected from these, (ordering) 
that they should finish it before his return from his successful journey to Kashmir." * 

In A.H. 1055 Shah Jahan built another building, most probably the marble 
pat,-iUon on the old map, which has already been mentioned. His court chronicler 
speaks of it in the following passage;— 

"On the 2nd of the said month (^ufar, A.H. 1055, ist Nm-ember. A,D, 1644) the Paid 
BakMkand Farh gardens * received a uew freshness and beauty from the royal visit The 

next day the Emperor went to sen the buildings of the exalted palace acd inspect the building 
which IS entirely of marble aud overloots the river, and had been recently founded but had not 
yet come under the royal ej-e. Owing to his fastidious aud critical disposition, he suo^ested 
some changes and retumed to the said gardens." * ^ 


Mu bam mad Salih, who has already been quoted, in another book “ eulogises 
in very flowery language, the Palace in the Lahore Fort with its various buildings : thJ 
Chusl ^and, the bkhwabgah with Its inlaid floor and courtyard, the jAaro^-a and the 
forty-pillared hall of the Dfwan-i-'Amn; with its silver railing, and the ^ah Buri 
including the marble pavilion now known as the Naulakha and the courtyard with its 
reservoir and fountain. 

To sum up ihe result of the above mvestigailon, the buildings marked red on 
the accompanying map. the/AWa with the arcade surrounding the square in 
front, and edifices round the square behind it. e.^isted prior to ^ah Jahan’s reign. 
But with the maieriaJ at hand it ts Impossible to distinguish between the buildings of 
Akbar and Jahangir. The date of the Motl Masjid is unknown. But from its con 
nection with Jahangir’s palace and the silence of ^ah Jahan's historians about it we 
may perhaps asenbe it to the former. Those marked ye|low-the hall of fortv 
pillars, now called the Dlwan-i-h^mm t the Shah Purj, now known as the Mutham 
man Burj including the ShLsh Mahall, the Naulakha, and other adjoining buildings- 

^ J f the last two^vvero 

added by Jalian. Of the buddings left uncoloured on the map we cannot sav 

now with ceriairty by which of the Emperors they were built. So much seems certain 
that no more additions were made after Shah jahan except some unimportant stn.n- 
tures raised by the Sikhs, which can easily be distinguished by their style. 


NCr Bakhsh. 


Mtilli ‘Abdu-l-Hamid of Lations remarks on ttilii term a-, toll cm? j—'■ [n if-r reiVn nf W ^ 

ivha««bodeiBhpiven. brtwwn ibeDT^rSniOiapn (hall of a«ditnee> and die roval O, fA^barJ, 

which diEs Emperor Used to bathe. In ibis pbee soine courtien ^Itt, sdhttmts of the ^'3^ ■* room, tn 

;idtnbmnce^mid the Diiv^n iPrirne anil ihe Bakkahj (Payma^terl also hefn received 

preaence. pre»filed ta the Empefor iheir iirgent requesia. U l^he etturwe of time ibia W 

for the wf having a hammtlrn (batb-rtuml buiTl htar it. bccatne known bv the " apan- 

Kbiina, and wi^itwsa an Ihe lipsoftbe high and the low. but now it k qaUed by the Puhli ^ 

(royal pabce) ps the ciost holy JWaJeftty fSJah Jah^ln) has named Ft;' Sufft^h i lEtana-I- 

■ fMS- in the Public library' £l Lahore), fol, i rt, ck-i 

* VaL II, p. 41+ - (MS. In the Pnblle 
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U NDER the head of Epigraphy there is much that is of interest to tell. The 
efforts of the Survey have not, it is true, been very evenly distributed over the 
country : excepting, Indeed, the inscriptions in the mosque at Dhar, which have already 
been referred to, and the copperplates from Ratlam published below by Dr. Hiiltzsch, 
no fresh epigraphic material worthy of notice has been discovered either In Western 
or Central India, or in the United Provinces. But any backwardness tn this parti¬ 
cular field of work, which may be noticeable in these districts, is amply made up for 
by the conspicuous results attained in other parts of India,—particularly by Dr. 
Hultzseh in Madras, and by Dr. Vogel in the Punjab. 

It tivav be remembered from the short sketch of the history of the Arch.'cological 
Department, which was given in the Introduction, that, under the reorganisation 
scheme of iSgS, the appointment of Epigraphlst to Governmefit was to be continued 
only so long as Dr. Hultzsch should continue to hold it. The regrettable announce¬ 
ment has now been made that Dr. Hultzsch has decided to retire from India, after 
seventeen years of epigraphical work of unique value to India, .md to the archsiologi- 
cal world generally j and the present opportunity cannot be allowed to pass without 
reviewing, however briefly and inadequately, the important results achieved by 
Dr. HuUzsch during his long tenure of office in Southern India. 

Dr, HuUzsch joined his appointment in November i8S6, and during his seventeen 
years' service has published three volumes of South- [ndtan Inscriptions and edited 
five volumes of the Epigrafhiu Indita. In the former he confined himself to the 
epigraphical records of the Madras Presidency, while the latter contains some inscrip¬ 
tions from other parts of India as well. 

Prior to the appointment of Dr. Hultzsch, South Indian Epigraphy had been 
studied at odd inter>'als by Dr. Burnell, Sir VVaJtcr Elliot and the Rev. T, Foulkcs, 
who made many contributions to the subject during the time at their disposal. But 
the history of their labours shows clearly that South Indian Epigraphy, if it is to be 
studied systematically at all, requires a specialist who can devote all his time and 
attention to it. 

Among the chief dynasties that held sway over Southern India, the Patlavas were, 

3 G 
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at the tiincof Dr. Dtilczsch s appointmeiiti represented by a few copperplate grants 
puhUshcd h tht /j/t/im Anttqita/y, Of the ChOjas several lists derived from local 
chronicles were known^ but not even the names of kings could be definitely ascer¬ 
tained. The Eastern Cbalukya kings of Vehgi were mistaken for Cholas nod 
a wrong chronology was started. No regular genealogy of the Vijavanagar kings 
existed. Of the Panfjyas a number of inscriptions were known, hut no satisfactory 
transcripts or translations of them were published. 


Dr. Hultzsch’s researches have thrown considerable light on the history of the 
Pallavasand their monuments. The approximate period of^ome of the kings has 
been fixed with the help of the dated inscriptions of their Chalukya antao^onists 
published mostly b); Dr. Fleet. The monolithic caves at Trlchinopoiy, V^illam, 
.Mahendravadi and Sivamahgalani, can now be definitely assigned to the first half 
of the seventh century A,D,, as they were all excavated during the reign of the 
Pallava king, Mahendravarman 1 . of Conjeeveraui, An important event of the period 
of Pallava supremacy, which Dr. Hultzsch has made known, was the Saiva retigious 
revival in the seventh century. The last known king of this dynasty was Nandivar- 
man, who reigned about the middle of the eighth century A.D. Tlien came the 
later Pallavas, whom Dr. Hultzsch has called Gahga-Pallavas. Of this period 
a tiumher of inscriptions have been published. Next came the Cholas about the 
end of the ninth century A.D, Practically all that is now known of them is de- 
rived from the Inscription.^ edited by Dr. Hultzsch, The chronology of this dynasty 
presented serious difficulties, which were overcome bv a patient and careful cxamlna- 
tton of synchronous records belonging to the Kanarcse and Telugu countries published 

^ researches, we have recovered a 

considerable number of ChOk kings and a regular succession of them for more than 
two centuries. Of these, Parantaka I., who ascended the throne about A.D. 007 
deseiA-es particular mention, as he appears to have established the power of the Cholas 
by conquenng the Ganga-Palla.^. The two rttaramallur Inscriptions, which give a 
detailed account of how vHlagc assemblies were managed in ancient times, belong 
to Ins reign The Rasirakula conquest of the Tamil country and the temporary 
eclipse of Chela power during the third quarter of the tenth centary are facts 
known mainly through the researches of Dr. Hultzsch and his staff. For’ the subse 
quent history of the Ch^Mas from A.D. 983 to 1135 we are indebted entirely to his 
pub pious This was the ,^nod when the Ch.la power was practically supreme b 
Southern India. It w^ occupied by the reigns of seven powerful kings, whoL con 
quests are desenbed at length m their inscriptions, and during whose time a tiumher of 
South Indian temples came into existence. The great temple at Tanjorc was built 
ChOlaking, Rajaraja 1 ., who ascended the throne in A.D. 083 It 
sonified apparently another period of religious revival b Southern India. \ numher 
of imDortant copperplates of the Eastern Chalukyas of Vend b the Telum. . 
have also been published and throw fresh light on the histoiy of that famify. A few 
of them have also been useful m correcting certain mistakes Jn the chronology of the 
Chow The last powerful Cho|a king was Kulottuhga HI,, who ascended tZ throne 
in A.D. 1,78 and reigned at least thirty-seven years. The subsequent decline of the 
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Chobs, the ternporiirj' ascenilancy of the Paijdy^is and the invaston of the Hoysalaiiof 
Halebidj to help the former against the latter, are facts which are now as good as 
established in the history of Southern India. The initial dates of a number of PSydya 
kings have been recently ascertained and will be vei^* useful in working out the later 
history of that kingdom. Of the dynasties of A^ijayanagara, a number of stone 
inscriptions and copjterplates have been published, which are of material help in 
the history^ of Sanskrit literature. ReguLar genealogies have been made out of the 
three families and appT'oxlraate dates assigned to a number of kings. 

During the year more partlcubrly under review, also, the most systematic and 
comprehensive work in the domain of Epigraphy has naturally Iwen done by 
Dr. Hultiisch and the special staff employed solely for cpigraphical work In Southern 
India. A detailed list of 347 new inscriptions copied by him during the year, tvilh 
some remarks on the more important among them, is given in his Report to the 
Madras Government, which also contains an interesting account, based on the latest 
researches, of a certain Chula king, who reigned Irom A.D. t t rS to at least 1135. 

Of these the inscription on the bank of the Pakhal Lake, wldch attracted the 
attention of tdis Excellency the Viceroy* in April, 1902. deserves partitnilar mention. 
It is a record of the thirteenth century, belonging to the Kakatlya dynasty, whose 
capital, Waraugal, is 30 miles to the south. The inscription records the construciioii 
of the lake by a Kakatlya feudatory^ and the grant of " a lofty phice " and some land 
to the poet who composed the inscription. 

Two fresh inscriptions of the second Vijayanagara dynasty furnish some valuable 
details of the conquests of Krsparaya, who reigned in the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and add considerably to our knowledge of the history of his reign. The 
record of his donations to the god of Timvai’ii.ihmalai and to other temples, and of the 
building of a nndg&pur/i at Kalahasti, are also of some interest. In connec¬ 

tion with these inscriptions Dr, Hultzscli has drawn attention to the fact that the temple 
on the Tirupaii hill near Chandragiri contains three statues representing, as certified bv 
their inscriptions, Kfsijaraya and his hvo queens. As no Euro|>tian is permitted to 
enter the temple, arrangements are being made for these statues to be photographed 
by a caste Hindu. 

Eight more ancient temples in Madras have been marked out for so-called repairs 
by private Individuals, and as a result the inscriptions which they coni-aln wilt disappear 
with the deTUolitlon of the existing masotirv, the stones being disposed of according to 
the whinif) of the luasons. The (iovernmeut have expressly divested themselves of all 
contml over religious institutions, and cannot interfere to prevent the destruction of 
these ancient monuments. They have, however, ordered to be translated into the ver¬ 
nacular a letter of protest from the Royal Asiatic Society, in the hope that it mav help to 
convince the temple trustees of thedesirability of preserving their lithic records. So far, 
however, the letter has not had the desired effect, and the Archmological Department 
has been forced to make hasty arrangements for copying the inscriptions at these eight 
temples before they are destroyed. At the same time the Madras Government have 
succeeded in persuading the trustees to postpone further action until complete estam- 
pages have been prepared. 
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In Burma, nearly seventy Inscriptions, found in the Mandalay, Mylngyan, 
and Pakokku districts have been deciphered and published by Mr. Taw Sein Kho. 
Besides which, he has translated several other miscellaneous records from other pans 
of the country. One, from the Mergui district, is particularly interesting as showing 
the extent of the Burmese dominion before the break-up of the Empire, ^vhich 
folloived on the invasion of the Chinese under Kublal Khan. In those days Tenasserim, 
now an insignificant village in the Mergui district, was a frontier outpost and a 
flourishing centre of trade with Cam bo it and Aialaysia. 

.Mother interesting And is a Grantha and Tamil mscripibn from Pagan in 
Burma. It was noticed by the Hon’ble Sir A. T. Arundel during a lour in Burma, and 
impressions of it were sent at his instance to the Government Eptgraphist In Southern 
India Ur Hultwch assigns the record to the thirteenth century on paJasographical 
grounds, h proves the existence of a colony of Valsnavas in the Buddhist country 
ot Burma, for whose spiritual welfare a temple had been built ai Pagan. For the 
benefit of this temple a donation was made by a native of Cranganore in Malabar 
who was apparently not the first immigrant from Southern India, as there is sufficient 
evidence in ChOb mscnptions to show that intercommunication between Burma and 
the Indian Peninsula existed as early as the eleventh century A.D, 

In the plains of Northern India epigrapliical material of the pre-Muhammadan 
period IS rar^y met with, owing partly to the early and permanent estahilshment 
of Muhammadan rule and partly to the absence of stone. In the hdls inscriptions 
may be expecUd to be more abundant. The Kangra Valley in particular has vLded 

ofZhv- .R^criptions on stone-the rock inscriptions, for instance 

of Pathyar and Kanhiyar^, and the of Baijp.th and Bhavan. JnscrfptionJ 

^ounThKTsh'^-'' T have they been 

found in Kashmir, w^here they once must have existed in considerable numbers 

Here, too, Muhammadan influence is probably responsible for their loss 

One of the »e,y districts .there copperplate inscriptions still ippear to esist 
is the Native State of Chamba. The oldest belon* to the tenth and Xvemh Jl. 
tones and they are contmoed almost nninterropiedly np to modem times I ho 

esamined during his tour in Chamba, and nl .vbich 
he obtained anrorrnted to nearly fifty, bnt from official reinrrs it was 

evident that the loUl figure is much higher, and may be estimatml at two hundred 
or perhaps ev^ more. The esistence of a series of documents of this king 
pre-Mrihammadan Irmes up In the present day is remarkable, if not unique The 
older plates throre much light on the ancient geography of .he State, ,heater ones 
are Irngmshcall, .meres.mg, as they are partly composed in vernacular nod contain 
agricultural terms of the sixteenih and seventeenth centuries whinli a 
modified or lose For .he hisrory of Chambt thev arl ' ^ 

S’w‘bli!hlu''cJ 'T'"’'' li« ofVhambS 

the oin-od ^ by Cnnnmgham {A i f? , XIV, p. gs. approximately, 

feigns, t ts of special interest that some of the earlier 
rulers, whose names occur on copperplates, are also mentioned in the Rajatarafigirrl. 
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Dr, Vogel's finds are of palseograpliical value also In that they show the develop¬ 
ment of the ancient Sarada to the modern Takarf of the hilts. 

The oldest known inscription In Assam Is incised on a big boulder of granite, 
lying on the northern bank of the Brahmaputra, about one mile below Tezpur, 
The rock, which from a distance resembles the head of an elephant, is locally 
known as DhenkanaL In the dry season tl'e inscription is eight or ten feet above 
the water level, but during the floods it is said to be partly submerged. From this 
cause some of the letters have become very faint or have vanished entirely, 
but the greater part of them are still readable. The date of this record, as 
recognised by Prof, Kielhom from photographs and tracings, appears to he in the 
Gupta year 510, corresponding to 829-30 AD. Prof. Klelhorn also found that the 
purpose of the Inscription was to record a grant of land made to certain Brahmans, 
He was, however, unable, from the imperfect materials at his disposal, to read more 
than fragments of the inscription, or to recover the name of the ruling king and of 
the periodical governor. He accordingly asked for mechanical copies. When 
Or. Bloch visited Tezpur in December 1902, he prepared a duplicate set of paper im¬ 
pressions of the inscription, which he made over to Major Gurdon for transmission to 
prof. Kielhom. A transcript and translation oi this valuable document for the ancient 
history of the Assam Valley may thus be soon looked for from Prof. Kielhom. In the 
meantime, Dr, Bloch states that from a preliminary examination the name of the king 
appears to be Harjjara, who is known to us already from the genealogical lists in the 
Tezpur and Nowgong copperplates, and that Ihe provincial governor was the 
A/ti/iasdittanfn Sucittra. The most interesting point is the date, which is recorded in 
the Gupta era, and proves that ,Ajisam once formed a portion of the domimons of the 
Imperial Gupta family, or of some minor dynasty, who used their era. Dr, Bloch 
suggests that this may have been the famous SaSahka of Kania-Suvarria. who 
from a copperplate recently found in Gaiijam is known to have followed the dating 
of the Gupta era. As far as is knowm yet, dates in the Gupta era of so late a period 
have been found only in Nepal and in Kathiawar? but at the last named place it went 
under the name of the Valabhl era. Sasanka’s plates are dated In Gupta 300. 

A still older inscription has been found at the temple of MundeSvari in the 
Bbabua sub-division of the Shahabad district. The stone is broken into two parts 
and the first half of it had been sent to ihe Indian Muse urn, Calcutta, in 1891, 
where it is marked as coming from Bhabua, without any specified locality. The 
second half was found recently in clearing away (/dA/'/r around the temple. The 
inscription is dated in the year 30, the 22nd day of Karttika, From the style of the 
letters there can be no doubt tliat this must be referred to the Harsa era, and wc 
thus'gei A.D. 635 as the European equivalent. The inscription belongs to the reign 
of (Dd 3 )yasenadeva, and records some grants made to the temple of MatidaH- 
vara. This, says Dr. Bloch, may have been the original name of the goddess 
worshipped on the Munde§varf Hill. The name of the ruling chief is new to history, 
and there is no evidence as to his possible connection with any of the known 
dynasties of that time. The first two letters ol his name, as given above, are 
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bracketed, as they are lost, but little doubt exists as to their correctness. Another 
inscripitofi, of about the ninth or tenth century, was also found on the 
Hill, but the stone, on which it I5 incised, seems to have suffered much damage, and 
the impression taken was not sufliciently clear to make its decipherment possible. 

The curious inscription of Adityasena, over the door of the temple of Vaidya- 
natha at Deoghar (Baidyanalhj, has again come under consideration. A reading 
of it, together with an English translation, may be found in the footnote to 
Dr. Fleet s publication of the Mandar Hill inscription of Adityasena, in his Gupta 
Inscriptions. The inscription is written in Bengali characters, perhaps 300 years old, 
and it states that Adityasena with his queen, Kosadevl, who had come from the 
Chela country near Madura, m .Southern India, built a temple of Visnu, and that a 
certain Balabhadra put up an irriage of the boar incarnation of Visiju. The inscrip¬ 
tion concludes with the wordsThis is the chapter on Mandara” Dr. Bloch 
remarks that there are certain historical facts found among these statements. .4s 


ive know from an inscripticn dose to it, the Papahikrini Tank on the Mandar Hilt 
was dug out by Adityasena’s qut-en, whose real name however was KonadevI, and 
the many ancient shrines around it evidently belong to the same lime. The la^t 
Sioka, referring to Bajahhadra, is actually found in characters of about the same 
time as Adityasena on the top of the Mandar Hill, dose to the modern Jain temple 
which now stands there. But the statement th.at Adityasena was a native of 
the Chela country deserves no ctedit whatever. It gives us. however, a due 
to the otherwise unexplamed fact that tho inscription is placed over the door 

of the temple of Vaidyanatha, with which seemingly it has no connection We 

must remember that local tradition, as related by Buchanan, has it that a 
ChRla Raja was once cured from leprosy by bathing m the holy tank to the 

south of Mandar Hill, and that he selected this place as his residence, and built a 

large city there, the traces of which are still visible. The author of the inscription 
evidenily combmed this tradition with the name of Adityasena, which be had seen 
m the Mandar rock inscription. From the fact that be copied verbally another rock 
mscnpt.oti on the same Inll. it is evident that he had read those inscrlptions,although 
he mistook the queen s name for Kosadevi instead of KonadevL Adityasena :hus 
became vested imh the robe of the leper king from the CliOla country, whose cure 
was effected by the miraculous powers of Mount Mand.r and its holy waters 4t 

miVaidyanatha at Dcogha, about 30 mi Jsouth of the 
Mandar Hill, enjoys the s.me fame for curing leprosy as the Mandar Hill formerly 
did A connection thus appears to exist between the two neighbouring 2 d 

,0 h. „ ,„»y be due e„ ...uerlpdoe purp^tJuR ro give a „f . r\uudav 

Hill »as placed over the entrance to the temple of Vaidyanatha." 

Several new Muhammadan inscriptions also turned ud in Ren..! i • u u a 
been noticed before. While digging near the 

inside the old citadel of Gaur, an inscription of Nusrat sLh^ i>u'lding 

the building of a mosque in the Jlijri year osfri. It is th^ "« «urid, recording 
king and belongs to the first or second year of his telpn \n ^2 
s..e king, Nusrat of a somewhat later 
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mosque at Baglia, in the district of Rajshahi. The stone is now lying in the court 
of the mosque, but will be replaced again when the restoration of the mosque has 
been taken in hand. Two new inscriptions of Gijiyathu-d-Din Bahadur Shsb, of the 
Stlri family, were discovered last year. One belongs to the mosque at Kusumbha 
in the district of Ra^shahi, and the other to a ruined mosqui at Kalna, in the district 
of Burdwan. The date of both inscriptions is equivalent to 1360 A.D. 

When Dr. Bloch was at BhagaJpur, in February 1903, he found two old guns 
lying in the open field, close to the mausoleum of IbrS^hlm ffusain Kiian, near the 
Khanjarpur road. One of them bears a Sanskrit inscription, written in that form 
of Bengali letters which is found in Assamese inscriptions. It states, says Dr, Bloch, 
that the cannon w-as taken away from the Muhammadans at Gauhati by the 
Assamese king, Jayadhvajasimha, in the Saka year 15S0 (A.D, 1658), The victory 
which gave this weapon into the hands of the Assamese happened during the 
troubled time when Sultan ^uja', the Governor of Bengal, had mobilised all his forces 
in order to resist his brother Aurangzeb, It is expressly stated that in this year, 
1658 A.D,, the .Ahoni king, Jayadhvajasirnha, attacked the Muhammadan Governor 
of RamrQp, IMir Lutfullah Sh irazT, in order not to allow the Roch king to regain 
any of his former territories. Lutfullah seeing himself thus surrounded on two 
sides, and having no troops to check the invaders, took to his ships and retreated to 
Dacca. After the fall of Sultan ^uja', Mir Jumla invaded Assam, to resume the 
lost dominions of the Mughals. He pursued the A horn king up to Ghargaon, then 
his capital, which he conquered on the 17th March 1663. Prof. Blochmann in his 
article on llie conquest of Assam by the Muhammadans, tells us that ** the next day 
many guns were recovered from the tanks into which the Raja had thrown them 
before hia flight,” Altogeiher 675 guns are said to have been captured, and evidently 
the gun now at Bhagalptir was one of them. 


J. H. M. 
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T hese plates belong to the Rail^m Darbar and were lent to Messrs. Marshall 
and Cousens in December 1902 by the DiwAn of the RatlSm State In Central 
India. I edit them from tAVO sets of ink-impressions and one set of estampages 
prepared by Mr, Cousens, The estampages are very excellent and show many 
letters which, owing to the corroded condition of the original, appear only itnperfectlv 
on the ink-in>presslons. 

The copperplates are two in number and bear writing only on their inner 
side. There are two ring-holes at the bottom of the inscribed side of the first 
plate, and two corresponding ones at the top of that of the second plate. To 
judge from the impressions, each of the tw'o plates measures about 9 indies in 
height and breadth. 

The alphabet resembles that of other Valabhi inscriptions of the same period. 
The jibudmaUya occurs twice ( 1 |. 34 and 40), ,md the itpadbmdnfya once (I. 53)! 
The date portion contains the numerical symbols for 300, 20, i and 3 (1, 54) 
antisviira is represented by guttural n before i and h (11. 3, 3, 12, 23^ 4S . 

dental « before s (ll- 15, 39, 34),* * ' ^ 

The language is Sanskn. Almost the whole of the inscription is in prose; but 
three of the customary verses are quoted in 11. 51 to 53. The language of |]. 

43 is incorrect. The dative vtnirggaidya (f. 41) refers to Datiasvdmi fl. 42) 
which is, hoAvever, left without case-ending. Further, Da/tasvfintj is joined by the 
particle iaf/id to the following Kumdf‘asvdmt (1. 43), to which the dual case 
bhydm is affixed. 


The inscription records the grant of a field to two BrShmapas by the Valabht 
king Dhruvas^na ll.. who issued this edict 'from the victorious camp pitched at 
Va[n]dkapalir ( 1 . j). His' genealogy Is described in the same words as in his 
previously published grant of Saravai 310* and has been translated b' 
elsewhere* The grant portion runs as follows:— ^ 

(L. 39.) “The devout worshipper of I^UheSvara (Siva), the glorious 


» But tn ( 11 . I, iUiui (J. 36 f.) Ihe t» not c}»[UF,a S ♦ 

* V»l. VI. p. s ff. . Up. ^ 


IT, 
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Dhruvasena ( 11 .) whose second name was Bfiladitya. being in good health, issues (the 
following) command to all according as they are concerned :— 

(L. 40,) Be it known to you that, for the increase of the spiritual merit of 
(my) mother and fatherp 1 have given to the BrAhmatia DattasvAmin, who has 
come from Udumbaragahvara, resides at NakdgrahAra, belongs to the Trivfidios of 
DaSapura, to the gStra of the Pari§aras and to the school of the M^dhyandina- 
Vajasanfiyas, (and is) the son of the BrAhmaiia BudhasvAmin, and to the Br^hmana 
Kvimarasvftmin. ivho resides at Agastlkagrahara, belongs to the Caturvedins of 
the above-said (town), to the gotra of the PirS^aras and to the school of the 
V&jasanfiyas, (and is) the son of the BrAlimana BudhasvAmin, a field measuring 
one hundred itftaHiis at the southern boundary of the village Candraputraka in 
the above-said district (-pr'jflvw) in MAlavaka, 

(L. 44.) " The boundaries of this (field are):— to the east, the boundary of 
the village DhatnmanahaddikA! to the south, the boundaiy of the village 
DuvakulapAtaka j to the west, the boundary of the field of the Afakattara of 
Virataramandali; at the north-western comer, the sinall tank (called) Nirgandi; 
(and) to the north, Virataramandali. 

(L. 46.) “ given), as a meritorious gift, with libations of water, this 

field nuasuring one hundred hhaktis, thus defined by (its) four boundaries, with 
the ttdienga, upariharn (and) bhtUil'st^tap^■atydya^ with the income in grain and 
gold, with the daiapartldhn, with (the right to) eventual forced labour, not to be 
meddled with by any royal officers, excluding gifts previously made to temples 
and BrAhmaiias and the twentieth (share due) to Brahmanas,* * according to the 
maxim of hht^tnicckidra, to last as long as the moon, the sun, the ocean, the earth, 
the rivers, and the mountains, (and) to be enjoyed by the sons, grandsons, and 
(further) descendants (of the two donees).” 

LL 49 to 53 contain die usual admonitions and Imprecations. 

(L, 53.) '*The messenger {DtUaia) for this {grant is) the Rdjaputra 
Sri-Kharagraha- This (edict) has been written by the chief secretary {Dirirapnti] 
Skandabhata, the son of the chief secretary Vatrabhatd, who was charged with 
peace and W'ar. The year 300 (and) 20 (and) i ; (the month) Caitra; the 
dark (fortnight); the 3rd {ttihi], (This is) my own signature." 

The date of this inscription. [Gupta-] Sariivat 321 {i.e., A-D. 640-41), falls 
between that of the previously published grant of Dhruvasena IL,—Samvat 310, 
and the earliest date of his son and successor Dharasfina IV.,—Sarhvat 326.* and 
thus extends the known period of the reign of Dhruvasena IL by 11 years. 

The first donee resided at NakAgraliSra (L 41), and the second at 
AgastikigrahAra ( 1 . 42), Each of them is styled a son of Budhasvamln, a 
student of the V^ajasan^ya-^AlihA, and a member of the PArAlara-gdtra ( 11 . 41 
to 43). This suggests that they were the sons cf the same father, and that 
the epithet Svho has come from Udumbaragahvara,'* which is applied to the 
first donee U. 4t), holds good for the second one as well. Further, as the first 


i Cc™|tare Prolfffisnr Buhtpr's in Ind. Aatr, Vfi1+ XV* p* 337. 

* See Kidhorn'fl af \*^orlfiffrn faiita, Nos, 4.71^ and 481 * 

■ Udurnttaragahvara i>fcuT3 also m a grant of nharns^irui IV4 Ind. V^gL XV* p. 336. 
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donee is called a Triv^din of Da,^apura (1. 41), it appears that the eKpression *3 
Catun-^diii of the above-said (town),' which is applied to the second donee 
(1. 43), is meant for 'a Caturvfidm of Da^apura.' This result is of some 

importance, as it enables us to explain the expression ' the ahove-said district 
in Milavaka ’ ( 1 . 44) by * the Dafiapura-vlsaya in MAlavaka.' MAlavaha 
is the present Mdlwi, and DaSapnra is the modem Dasftr or MandastJr, the 
chief town of a district of the Sclodia’s dominions,'^ and situated to the north of 
Ratlfinij, where these plates are now preserved. NakAgrahira and Agastiki^rahAra, 
where the tivo donees resided, were probably quarters or hamlets of the town of 
Dafiapura (MandasCr), The village Candraputraka (1, 44)^ to which the granted 
field belonged, will have to be looked for in the environs of Maudasdr, I have 
no detailed maps of that part of India and am therefore unable to identify Candra- 
putraka and the other localities mentioned in conneciion with it. At any rate, this 
new grant proyes that the territory of Dhruvas^na 11. extended in the east as 
far as Mandas6rm Western MAlivA. 

The Diitain of this grant, prince {/fdjnffittra) Kharagraha (L 33 f,,) is 
perhaps the same person who later on ascended the throne as Kharagraha TI. 
Tile wTiter of the inscription, the Dtvirafiati Skandibhau, occurs again In the 
grants of Dharastna IV.;* his father VatrabhaUi in the grants of Siladitya I. 
and Dhruvasena II.;‘ and his son Anahila In the grants of Dhmvastna III,, 
Kharagraha II. and SilSdltya 11/ 

Besides the two plates now edited, the RatlAm Darbir possesses another 
Valabhi grant of two plates. To both sets of plates is affixed a single seal, 
whose ring was found broken or cut. and of which it cannot be said to which 
set It belonged originally. The seal is elliptical, measures about 2^“' by 2^ in 
diameter, and bears, on a comvtersunk surface, in relief, a hull couehant which 
faces the proper right, and below' the bull, the legend ^ri^Bha/aikab, The 
second of the two additional plates is so much corroded that it cannot be 
published from the two Ink-impressions which Mr. Cousens has sent me. These 
two plates were issued from Valabhi and record that Dhruvasfena II. granted 
one hundred bhakits in some village in Mftiavaka to two BrAhmanas, who liad 
come from Udumbaragahvara* and Jambisara* respectively, had studied the 
\ Ajasan^ya-SAkha. and were members of the PArASara and KauAlka joints. The 
name of the class of CaturvAdins to which they belonged is illegible; but as 
the second donee Is stated to have resided at NakAgrahAra.^ the lost word'can 
be supplied as Dafiapura. The and the w'riter are the same as in the 

subjoined grant, and the date seems to be f>am[val] 300 (and) 20. 


E, Ht:LTZSCH, 


’ Srt Dr, FlKt'i Gupta rmteriptra/ft, p. 79 f. and £p, fuii., Val TJ tS r 
= lud. Aui , Vol. VI I, p. 75, ,nd Vol. x V. p.^ ’ ^ 

‘ rud^ Vol. VJ, p. rfl, Vd. IX. p. j;j9, and Vd, XIV, p gaS 

<■ p- v„, ,v. s,. 

■.SrC«X"C‘“' V-. v„, p. 
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TEXT. 


First Plate. 


2 - ^!Rm!i^rTim^TT^[n^r^Trf^niTtfim^r^rTn^35htRTh^m^TT^n?^pT(nltsiiiTrwt- 

3 iTTWi^ 1V m < 1^* *^ TT'WffTrf^fi^TnTTTf^^^- 

TIwfTT-’ 


4 lTf^<ftrfTim4n!«H: ilTT^TflT^rW flW7T7^3raz[T]TqfT2Slff- 

Mfjr[?i]- 

5 ?pniTr?ti'^?r]'nf 3 T^?rraiTHr«iTamr' 4 *Hi«-rfiF€fffi:* 

U’^t- 


6 


/ 





f¥ ;•] 

T«i I if iff JjfiT 'sirBrnrTTwrrfT^^TiW (j'n^^riwT- 

il {41^41^- 


8 qi*sinw*iTfif^TSi 7 Ti 5 n’Tf^rrfw^^ffff»rnr«^: 

arrC^Jjrwts; 

9 ^?snm^»i^^n§^nfrT*Tf^wn?Th 5 rTTr 9 ii'^- 

f 5 ^^[<TT] 5 ra- ** 


10 


11 


^» 5 inr. 



:*J [fl^’^- 


»TTtnfrwiT¥nTTfm»»i- 

1 





^[^ri^rr]- 

12 WiTI'gTfT^RWl^tl^^T^Tr ^ riir^ 

13 qf*>n»r^r4Sh*fl f5f3li*TTTOiiRnf[T?]sft?Tfi5^:' q^RT^T; 




1 Expressed by a symbol. * R^fid --4mi\ 

* An indisrinct symbol is tn- * Read 

graved above the line between ^ RtiJ 
and ni of ^ Read 


T Read 

* Rea^l iJ'CrTT"'- 
^ Ecad 


Z H 2 
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^WTR- 

WT[f^]»TmTfinr- 

16 irfe^raiTf?TTft TOr®wfiRT 5 rt^fa ^^^f^]iThiiTfT[ffTlT?: ^mmm- 
«ny^ii*^- 


17 I Tfl M* I fwr^ifTWWgrr^iTfjTq^- 

[^]m‘^- 

[TrjwTtTT Tft- 




19 

Vr\[i] wftr?T- 

20 ^«ThmTfTr TTsT^r^* ^gwmjirt trnw? ^ m k ^q>«t 7T[?]- 

qlS •* 

2t wsTTfliRiflflc^^qffT; tmyR»qg»ftgKTgTT rfiii;dr3 [ j ^i 
4 m¥Tfw- 

RTR?T 5 n?nf 5 fnT[^lfflf[^]- 

23 mu: *g?rRT f^^tt°<'^ l *f l <r 4 *<H a j"J 4 f^rduq wfq^; 

[^J^^lv- 

24 ffwni'frw^^wrf 7 T 2 iqipirffT?r^^* 
[f^rJfHqTRr-* 

(Tswwn^- 


26 ipsTTar- Tr[ 4 r] i!Tft^if mi MfqRi* i;^ rfiid 1 ^ 1 Riijfi ; 
<?rnTt?T^'ir ^ 


27 W!ri^wmEirTf^]-»* 

28 ’* [^]wTy^- 4 M Rd4 fti Ri«hT 1 fii ^«?iraffh[T]rfTOn?[!rfw^]- 


^ Reid ®^W^, 

* Head 'tW'. 

■ Read 

* Read 

* Read 


^ Read '^Tfi9fi=if°. 

T Read 

* Read *#15111®. 

® Read ^fitireif%fiTirtii“. 

Read 


^ Read im“. 

“ Read '"ati^V- 
Read 
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Second Plate. 



29 

31 tRJTOTTi^: wiri>^[T* *M:*] 

f: 

33 ’>TT^Tn!fif^w?f^Ti^TTfTTO^5lT^^ywwqo>rt:' 

34 

35 irarf>T»?i; ^t 

36 fg?T^r»T; ^K’T^fTra^praif^iTT^- 

37 igiK^ Tifgri * rr Ml cjRjJd ^41 iTi^tfii f^^irm: aarefwwTf^i 

38 u: =irt«HmJ i r^ rr; iraift f%(wr?^?rrfq fssTfwrTT 

39 3rfsnTsT^mT*ITT^rriTf'Tf??TMW*nBW?tfIllftlfT^[’5IT ■f^f^^tq’TTWT * 

40 ^^rmi^*iawTsrqirimT^rnr!i(«i^ ^r^rr n^ir 

wTTTrfqp^Ti 

ip^rwra^rRi r*!*! 1 

mii»j<.+i- 

42 ^h^nrHrf*<-i<inmSenHfiw'^ ?Tinirf^m- 

^nf^rarfs- 

43 [^] 5nnwmrtmT5!T^ qrsi ^ f >s wna ^- 

44 ^f’Bi'P^filf Wm^UfTffJTT^iriN^ trWT- 
i ti« ^i p T ^tt: wtTf* 

45 ff4ii^iii4i4-?; eN'iidi %^’5rerm7f^l^*T^E¥2: ^^^Tmm^f^rnTTT'' 


I Read •fwftn^. 

* Read V 4 fwf* 

> Head "strar^^N®- 


* Read "igT^* 

»Read “iPTf™i\ 

♦ Read w[WtK“- 


^ Read °f^Bnf*ri^''. The syllable 
a^i Is entered on the margiii 
ot the piste I read “*fff. 
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WT-’ 

47 ?F ^trtrJrsiiT' ?r»jfT^mGRarnr ?Twri€rf^T«tMT«'j iitintriTw* fl’pwjnsr- 

WS^TT^^lTrnTTO^- 

48 r\!d * H Hh 

49 rTTT?T^T«Trsf * irgifr^T^girmr Tffrg>^V «iffi^nn- 

»f^' 

50 giRTf: gfggft;' iif? 7 T?nsgT ^ gifgfiifiv 

' ’RfgtSTT^ 

51 f^T TTTWTs?!^ ^ffrjgrgTS^JTgir^f^TjjWTR^^TijMigsEr; Trfrtnw' 

52 m TTgfuq}nj|fi=rf5R: [i*] ^rai w iifTrga*®^ 7 T^r [a*] 

^ifirrirargt^TjstTfg ^»iiT?igii\smifff [»•] *fq^ffnr^ afft - 

53 Tofg TTifg gfr stut grfH^Ti^^tfT u f?mffT 

iffiH?[: I*] Aii^rir*" ^igtrifiT ^ ?TT**iw ?nt% gliftfffT 1 
Tra- 


54 :*] 

TaWH^ST II 

^ Read 

* Head '“'^ir. 

* Read ^w<Ttf5^. 

^ Read 


i^F«fir«g 

^ ^00 ^o 


iffigfgWTi 

I ^ 





* Read "i-iaffi^ 

* Read "wT«fW- 
^ Read ‘'ift;. 

" Read 


Read f^Hn“. 
'* Read ^rai wt. 

















Fig; u fJrabnin.iirj the ancsent Briiliinapurai 

INSCRIPTIONS OF CHAMBA STATE. 


- • - 

C HAMBA, tbe hill-state on the upper Ravi, owing to its secluded position, has 
had the rare fortune of escaping the wave of Muhammadan invasions and 
the almost equally destructive influence of Sikh ascendancy. This fact is home out 
by a greater abundance here of archeological, especially epigraphical material than 
is met with in other parts of the Paftjab. 

Chamba was visited by General Cunningham in 1839, who here as in so many 
other places in India was the first to draw attention to the remnants of the past/ 
He gave an account of the ancient temples and of the inscriptions on copper and on 
stone found in the State. But his visit was too short to do full justice to the subject, 
especially as regards epigraphy, the acquisition of epigraphical material requiring no 
less time and labour than its decipbetment. A prolonged stay in Chamba during 
the hot season of 1902 and <1 renewed visit in the following summer have enabled me 
to continue his work. 

' j^e/tort pf ihe AtthraUgiful Survty a/ZwAd, XlV, p. 109, sqq. and XXl.p-ii*. sqq- C/. Aneitnt 
G§e^graphy% p* I4T- 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF MERUVARMAN. 

The most ancient records as yet discovered In Chamba are the inscriptions of 
Menivarman, one of the early rulers of the State. They are engraved on the pedestals 
of the brass images of LaksaijS Devi, GaneSa, Nandi and Sakti Devr, of which the 
three first mentioned are found at Brahmaur (map Barmaor), the ancient capita] of 
the State, situated on the Budhil, a tributary of the R5vT, whilst the temple of l^akti 
Devi stands at Chatraii (map Chitrahi) half-way between Brahmaur and Chamba town. 

The shrines in which the two devi images are placed, are of a tvpe peculiar to 
the estern Himalayas. They consist of a square cell a enclosed by a double wall, 
leaving a passage all around. At CbattarJ this passage must once have been an 
open verandah, as the outer wall is found to consist of twelve heavy wooden pillars 
with beautifully carved capitals, the inter\'ening spaces of which have been filled 
with masonry walls. The wooden verandah running round the outer wall is evidently 
a later addition as appears from the different style of wood carving. The tasteless 
frescoes on the inner wall belong to a recent restoration, and by their glaring colours 
contrast strangely with the subdued antiquity of the building. Both the temples are 
surmounied by a sloping slate roof not different from that found on an ordinan- 
village house in the Panjab Hills, 

The special interest attaching to the devi shrines is their graceful wood*carving, 
which IS far superior to the crude work found in Ku|!q and other Hill Districts! 
At Brahmaur the carving of tfie facade has been much defaced by a long exposure 
to the weather. A remarkable feature is the trefoil arch enclosed in a triangular 
pediment, analogous to those of the ancient Kaimir temples. But here the tvmpa' 
num IS decorated with reliefs, the central figure of which represents the iwelvc-'armed 
un-god, which is placed at the top of the numerous rows of miniature figures 
covering the facade. The finest carvings are those on the Inner door and the ceiling 
and p.llar-capitals of the Sakti temple, which being protected against the weather are 
still m an excellent state of preservaticn, Tliose of the outer entrance are inferior 
and evidently of a later date. 

The bull stands ,n front of a S.Uara temple of the ordinarv tvpe, containing 

L Matttaahesa. Opposite this lemple is anoth^ 

bodt in the sarae style, but sntaller in sise, which is dedicated to Narasintha fsoe 
A “cnbM It along with the others to Menivarman. Not only 

does the absence o any inscripuon plead against this assunrption , but there is 
POS.UVC proof,,s w.ll appear in dre eourse of nty paper, that the Narasimha temple 
was founded considerably Uter than the others. ^ 

The four .nscriw images which were made by order of Memvarman exhibits 

h,gh degree of lecbnique, ntthor than of artistic merit, in the rfeuE statues the 
wor m an, whose name Guggajs perpetuateyin the inscriptions, has re.-Uized that 

are rmmed. ^ ^ and Evit Ptan€U. after which the af the wt;ek 
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conception of feniab beauty so frequently portrayed in old fndian poetry, but $0 alien 
to Western taste. The GaneSa figure is more fortunate and we cannot but admire 
the skiil with which he has succeeded in imparting majesty to the grotesque features 
of the elephant-faced god- 

LaksanS, apparently one of the numerous names of Durga-ParratT,—she is also 
known as Bhagavati—is represented in the act of slaying the Maliisasur.i. Her right 
foot is placed on the head of the buffalo-shaped demont and with the irikiita held in 
her right hand she pierces his neck,* * Her left hand raises his body partly from the 
ground. Another right hand clasps a sword, another left^ hand a belL The image 
proper is 3 feet 4 inches, the pedestal g inches high. Sakti Devi of Chatrarl, the 
personification of the divine power, is also four-armed. In her right hands she holds 
a lance and a lotus flower, in her left hands a bell and a snake. The first-mentioived 



attribute possibly implies an allusion to the name of the goddess, Sanskrt kakti mean¬ 
ing both “power** and 
“lance.'' The images of 
GaneSa and Nandi do 
not require any detailed 
description. The former 
is3 feel high, its copper 
pedestal T4 1 ''. The bull 
is of considerable size, 
being 5 feet high, to 
whtcli the pedestal adds 
13 inches. It should be 
noted that of the Gapefia 
statue the legs are 
broken and that of the 
tail of the bull a portion 
is missing. It is believed 
that this damage was 
done on the occasion 
of a foreign invasion, but 
tradition fails to supply 
any reliable information as to the nationality of these invaders. People agree in assert¬ 
ing that they were not Muhammadans, These certainly would have done the work of 
destruction more thoroughly. The of the Chamba Rajss relates that in 

the reign of Laksmfvarman, the grandson of Meruvarman, the Kiras invaded Chamba 
and killed the Raji in battle.* It seems not unlikely that the damage done to the 

statues may be connected with this Invasion. 

The language of Meruvarman's inscription is Sanskft, bui of a kiiid^ Tvhich, 
espectiiUy in the metrical portions, would certainly have startled Haninl The 


• Cft (biniibay, 111, iviitt uifvt idnlJh'i J'J’k mukSfufii’n fiSJeHiiT 

mtil iatffke Cl* Mlinttiaam 

* (i.e.. Mcruvat-mal-Kidw*' Luktiulvar/iid ioilitnmjiifi \i t»iy^ fiipwi mar 

rut's hatVi (ad^ivii iurair 'djd fitifitmiiHii ktifuti H Kaiiv. 4S. 
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substitution of t? for h and the doubling of / before r {gtiUra, puiira) and of gt e, 
/, m and v after that letter (t/urgga, ar-ccS, varmi/ta/tf fiSravam) are too coirt- 

mon in SansNrt epigraphs to call for special notice^ A more serious error is the substitu* * 
lion of 0 for art in and the use of forinslike MrUfir/a for and iarmf/ta for 

itarM/fia. The Gane^a and Laksan^ tnscripticin are in prose, the other two in verse, 
the Nandi inscription in the VasantHtilaka, the Sakti inscription in what is evidently 
meant for the Tndravajra metre. The numerous grammatical as well as metrical 
mistakes occurring in the two latter do not suggest great ability on the part 
of Menivarman’s They obscure the meaning to such an extent that it is 

only possible to guess the purport of ihe inscript ions. 

xAccording to General Cunningham ‘ the character used would be that of the ninth 
and tenth centuries. It should, however, be noted, that the script of Menivarmati 
is decidedly earlier than the Sarada of the Hills, as found first at Baijnath c. Soo A. D. 
Hence it is difficult to assign to it a later dale than the eighth century, and on account of 
its striking resemblance to the script of c. 700 A.D., as found in the Mului copper¬ 
plates/ T am inclined to place it rather in the beginning than at the end of that period. 
Orh is regularly expressed by a symbol w'hich is derived from the sign for O, as found 
in inscriptions of the seventh century, but which in some cases is placed vertTcaily. 
In the Laksana legend we find twice at the end of the sentence a svmbol consisting 
of two concentric drcles, the inner one approaching a dot." In the same inscription 
the use of ihe/i/ivAtjfff/iya should be noticed. 

The engraving of the Bmhmaur inscriptions is well executed. The letters are 
clear and perfectly legible, especially those of the Nandi legend. In the Chatrarf 
inscription on the other hand the cutting is indistinct and hesitating ; the value of 
several of the characters is therefore far from certain. TJie inscriptions are being 
edited from tracings, as a purely mechanical reproduction was found impossible oning 
to their position. The inscription on the image of Laksapa consists of two lines, i3^ 
and J 7!*^ long. The average size of the letters is from f to J*. 

Text A,* 

1, Oiii Mosnpasva-gottr-Adilya-vatfiSa-sarhbhula-Sri-Adityavarmma-deva-pra- 
pauttro(tra)-Sri-Va{ Ba) lavarmnia-dcva-pauttra-Sri-Divakaravarmma-deva-puttrena II 

2, Sri-Meruvaniimapa It atma-punya-\Tddhaye Laksana*-devyafa)rcca( 5 .)h" 
karSpitah (karkah)iiKarmmuia (karmiflia) Guggena(na)it. 

Traiis/attba. 

t. Bom froni^ the house (go/ru) or Mo^Qpasva and from the Solar race, the 
great-grandson of Sri Adityavarma-deva, the grandson of Sri Balavarma-deva, ihe 
son of Sri Hivakaravarma-deva 

* Aitciifft p. 141* 

^ Bub!w^ Pala^^afihU, Tab!* 1V* XX, 

■ p, gg j for the a see Table IV ; e, XVIII, 

* Thu and the follovin^ inscriplion were edited by Cun ninghattip A. S. XIV, p. ij j, sq> 

* EvidetitJy a wurd iticarrip^ or indicaliTi^ "* an iiria^e j* wafiKil i ihc rending cannot be 

airqij^ 4 irfif:i and to aA^ij^n to (plujia] of arc^^wur^hSp) thE of En object 

flf worshipp !>,* m im^e. 
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2. Sri Meruvarman, for the increase of his spirilnal merit, has caused the image 
of the goddess Laksana to be ma de, By the workin an Gugga, 

The GaiieSa image bears the following inscription in four lines of unequal length 
(13 to ). The fourth line is divided In two by the head of a grotesque figure crouch¬ 
ing in from of the siMsctna. The size of the letters is from ^ to T- 

Text H. 


u Orii namah (mo) Gaijapataye' II MQsQn3sva-gotti^AdItya-vamga* *saihbhma- 
Sri-Adityavarmma-deva-pa[ 50 ttra (prapaulra)- 

2.Srl-Va{Ba)la\-armma-dev-anupottra(pautra)-SrT-Divakaravarmma-deva-sanunaii 

3, maharajadhimia-Sri- Meruvarinmana (a)karapita(h) (karlto) devadharmmo-yam|| 

4. Kariumliia (karmiua) Guggena (na) N 

Trmt^lationw 

1, Orfi. Adoration to Gapapati. Born from the bouse (gotra) of Miisunasva and 
from the Solar race, the great-grandson of 5 ri-Adilyavarma-deva, 

a. the grandson^ of Sri Balavarma-deva, the son of Srf Divakaravarma-deva, 

3' the maktirajddhirsja Srj Meruvamian has caused this image = of the god to 

be Tttside. 

4. By the workman Gugga, 

On the image of the bull Nandi we find two lines 38 inches long, the name of the 
maker being added in a third line of 4!". Average size of letters F- 

Text C.* 

1 Om Prasada Meru-sadrSiaTti Hima\'anta-murdhnih krtva svayam pravara- 
karmma-Subhair-anekaih tac-candraSala-racitam navanabha nama prag-grivakalr= 

ccivtva (vividha ?)»maijdapa naihka*cittraih|) 

2, lasy-agrato vfsabha pfivi-kapola-kayah sariiglisU-vaksa-kakud-onnata-deraya- 
nah Sri-Meruvarinma-catur-odad]n-kirttir‘-esaIi mata-pitrh satatam-atma-phal- 
anuvrddhaihl 

3, Orti. Krtaifi karmmTna Guggenahil 

Translation^ 


1. After that he had himself built a temple like unto Mount Meru on the top 

of the Himavant through the manifold bliss of [his] cxcellem actions {kurman)^ an 

upper chamber [candraidla) was added to it with various (?) porches {mandafa) and 
numerous ornaments {cUra) turned towards the east _ 


i The ewer jT dcjcs not rnnkfi pHrl of the iTiscript lOTi, , . i-x- 

• Th* atiDTisatoiii lorni «ntlpauita probably o wes Us origm to a wish of emphasizing the diitinction beH*'eeo 

ifimira and brnfantra, she meaning being rvideiUly the same as ihai of fautra. f..i= i. 

^ • Here the word dharma w used in the sense of an image, a* w “red in the iwevious iriKnpUor j one feels in^ 

cimed to read but for the ssrh kdrdpifah. kdriiak. with which it is combined. 

Melhis and the Mowing laseripHon 1 have mit attempted to ct.rr«rt the immenMis grammatical mistah* 
whlcli will be obvious to any one possessing the most elementary knowledge of Snnshu* r j ■ 11 „ .bo 

• fKti etpressionlike ratfir-tidadhi-tamaiiirSnluiifti is evidently meani',^. Ct>rf>tit/nscr.rad^l 1. p. 

• The translation of the seesnd pan of the lift t line Is problematic. Fcrlhe le™ n.mstlf th,, 

be the eomsrt reading) I cannot offer any plaiisthle esplanaliiMi. Nor m « clw what is meant 1^ Cascra/iiie and 

firaggrlvi^i*. The present temple has neithet upper storey tvw porches, But Ucan hardly be the ongina lUld- 
ing etpcled MfsTuv^-nnatt. ^ 
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2. in front of it [was set this] bull, fat of cheelfs and body, solid of breast and 

hump, the exalted vehicle of the god This is the glorious work^ of Sri-Meru- 

vannan [famous] over the four oceans, [tending] to increase contmually the [spin* * 
tuat] fruit of his parents and hlmseU. 

3. Made by the workman Gugga, 

The inscription on the image of Sakti Devi at Chatr 5 rf consists of two lines 
t5 inches long. The maker's name is mentioned in a separate line of 3 inches, placed 
behind the former. Si^e of letters | to f*'. 

Text D. 

t. Oih Asi vifiuddha-kula-dhurya-vaho Sri-Devavarmra-eti prasiddha-kintir-tasyas- 
5Utah sarvvagutjatiramah Sri-Meruvarmraa prathita prithivyahfl 

2. mata-pitrh'puoya-nimitta'pQr\'varh karapita bhaktUa (to 1 ) dharma (?) Saktyi 
iit\-a ripfirii dmiaya-duTgga-sartistha[mj klrttlr-yaSor (?J-=dharmniaMdvrdhyat-aynlj 
(vivardhit-ayuh ?)| 

3, Krtaih karmmlna Guggepa n 

TransiaticH’.^ 

1. Oih. There was an eminent chief of a pure race ^ri Devavarman of accom¬ 
plished fame. His son, charming by every virtue [is] Sri Meruvarman renowned on 
the earth. 

2. First for the sake of the spiritual merit of his parents and out of devotion, he 
caused the image of Sakti to be made, after having conquered the enemies in their 
Invincible castles,* he who has prolonged his life by glory, fame and religious merit. 

3. Made by the workman Gugga. 

COPPER-PLATE INSCRIPTIONS. 

In the course of hia stay at Chamba, General Cunningham* noticed the exist¬ 
ence of four inscriptions, one on stone and three on copper-plates. Of the latter the 
earliest one was fully discussed by Professor F. Kielhorn.* but owing to defects 
in the rubbings then available, no facsimile of the inscription was published. The 
number of copper-plates, however, existing in Chambal Is considerably larger, as will 
appear from the fact that, by the valuable assistance of Miyati Bhori Singh, C,I.E., 
the enlightened Prime Minister of the State, 1 was enabled to collect no less tharj 
forty-nine copper-plates, dating from the reign of Yagakaravarman, the son of Sahilla, 
the reputed founder of Chambi, down to that of Raja Syam Singh, the present ruler 
of the State. In the absence of any 01 her authentic records the later plates also 
are of great value for local history. They are of interest also to (he linguist on 

^ For Hri'i in the me^inin:^ of any wcml ’whkJi rendeirs ihn CLSrfalrmmnr famouf, 5 ^, Fleets latir. 

! 11^ p. 319- An lo^ind In ihc words Ufr^d; ^nd jdfAfflrrpfa ag us^ in inscriptfons A «id B. 

'The traitslalDon for reaAons Aba\'c should beoonsldjered oicfeEy ^ an Atlempt in render (he prob^abte 

mMtifnit. The general purpqrt in any case ii aufhciently dcar^ 

■ Thracan ai br applied to Iht R^ja as In the dem^tr^Layitig goddess. 

* A, S. S., XXL p. las- ■ Ind, X Vlt p 7 , 
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INSCRIPTION'S OF CHAM BA STATE, 


^ 4 S 


account of theif being partly wnttcn in the vernacular, and conKain a nuniber of agti- 
cultural terms current in this part of the Western Himalayas, 

The following is a chronological list of the plates recovered i— 


1 Yagakaravarrnaiii son of Sihitla, 

[|. Vidagdha^sonof Yugakaravarmad^ 
IL[. SoinavarcrLatii :30a of Silavahaita 

IV^ Somavamiao aod AsaU, 

V. AsaLip son of Salav^batha. 

VL Vairasivarniaii. 

VIL Bhoiavarman. 

VIIL 


lOg Vaigakhaj ba^ tL id 
Sam, 4( Magha, §11. th I, 

Saih, ji Bhadrapada, kr, ti. 3 [qj, (Si5ryagra* 
banaj 

Sath* Vailakhap sita 3, Sukravilra and 
Sam, 11^ Bhadrapada, m ti. 

Sam* 5, Sriivaj^a, lit, ti, 15, 

Sastra 6, Vikr. 1387^ Kartika^ sii iL 
S^tra Bo, Vikr, 14^1, A^ 4 h^s ts. 3 . 
Sarrvat 12| M^gha, prav. 10. 


IX> Sarhgfatnavarmani son of Bhotaviirman. Sastra 22, JyEitha^ iu, ti. 1 1 . 
X* ADandavarman, son of Samgramavarmaii, No date. 


XI, traEjeiavartnan, son of AEandavarmao. 

XII. 

xnu 

XIV. 

XV. 

XVI. 


II 

II 


*( 

If 


tt 

11 




S^fcra 3 S| Saka 14347 Maghar AmavisyS, 
Soiitra 97 j Caitra B, Navaratra. 
jj 34 Va^ii 3 kha^ ba. 27 {?]* 

n 34 ( 0 ^ 

j, 35, Kartika, tl. ii, 

No date. 


XVlIp XVllh XIS. PratapasimbapSon of GanesavarDiad. Slistra 51, 


XX. 

XXI. Balabhadraj soo of YSrabhana fVirava- 

hana ?) and grandson of Pratipasimha. 


ji 55 p Vikr, 1636, Bhadrapada^ ^io, I4. 

S^slra 65 , „ Vais^kha, ^u, 3 , 


XXIJ, 

1 


tl 

Sastra 

Vikr. 1648^ Bbadrapadap ba. 12 . 

XXI [I, 

I1 

It 

■1 

11 

6S, 

,1 

i 649 p Caitra^p su* 3, 

XXIV, 

M 

f 

Ji 

It 

75 . 

II 

15361 A^Hbap ba. 2. 

NXV. 

M 

■1 

t| 

n 

75. 

■1 

16561 I- tl 

XXVI, 

k| 

*1 

tl 

II 

S3, 

II 

1664, Bbldrapada su. 7, 

X,XVII, 

1 

■> 

It 

r. 

84, t ?) 

Phftiguna 20. 

xxvni. 

|i 

It 

tr 

If 

84. 

ii 

1600 (r. 1665I, 

XXIX 

II 

ii 


u 

ii 6 . 

j 

idbjj Kartika* ba. 11. 

XXX. 

'.1 

11 

T| 

i- 

5 - 

n 

t686f Maghap lu. 12. 

XXXI, 

|i 

It 

11 

jf 


ii 

1&9I1 Bh^drnpada, ba. 8. 

XXXII. 

J+ 

II 

u 

11 

II, 

ji 

1699, {1692?). 

XXXIII. 

M 

t* 

p. 


If, 

ii 

i592p Vaj,^akhai slu. 1 (?) 

XXXIV. 


ts 

tl 

II 

^ 2 , 

Ii 

1O93P ba, 3, 

XXXV. 

1' 

■ 1 

*1 

II 

12, 

+1 

i6g3p Kartika, sn, 15, 

XXXVI, 

F» 

II 

11 


la, 

II 

Cattra, ba. 11, 

XXXVII, 

ll 

II 

ii 

11 

13, 

11 

1693. 

XXXVIII. 

t- 

iV 

ri 

11 

'3. 

!■ 

i5g4i Migha, gu. 12 . 

xxxix. 

li 

- . 

tt 

-1 

13. 

i| 

16951 Vai^khaj m, 5. 

XL. 

It 

n 

ii 

II 

)6, 

It 

1697, Mnghap 

XLL 

Prthvlsirhba 




' 7 . 

ti 

16981 Val^^kba^ au. 8. 

XLIt. 

-n 



n 

21, 

■1 

t 703 ^ Ph^lguiia. 

XLIM 

1 



II 

ai. 

It 

tyoSp Magha su. 7. 

XLIV. 

ii 



■t 

3®, 

It 

1717, Kartika^ ij. 

XLV. 




tl 

37, 

14- 

171 Sp Sriva^ai mu. 5. 
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XLVL Satnisiihha 

S^lra 54, Vikr, 1734, Vai^kha, sn. n. 

XLVIU UmeiJasitnlia 

,1 24, „ 1805, Saka, 1670, Magha, 


POTtiainiBa, 

XLVIIL Rajasimha 

«i i< t^33< II Sravana, 


id. 8, Bhaunna. 

XLIX. Sy^masimba 

„ 60, „ (941, Kartika. 

It should be understood that this list by 

no means represents the full number of 


dopper-plates eitrsting in Chamwhich indeed must amount to some two or three 
hundred. But as far as I liave been able to ascertain no more piaies of llie pre- 
Muhammadan period are found except the five, numbered [ — \\ which I intend to edit 
in the present paper. These five are far superior to the later plates Loth as regards 
scholarship and workmanship. They are neatly engraved on good-sized plates in well- 
arranged and clear-cut Sarada letters, which up to the present are perfectly legible, 
except where the plate has become damaged by accident. The character is the 
same as that used in the Baijnath inscriptions, and differs so little from the script 
once used in ICaSmir, that a Ka^mtri Pandit would have little difficulty in recognising 
most of the aisaras. It is noteworthy that the script of the oldest plate, that of 
Yagakara, differs considerably from that of the later plates in the mode in which the 
letters arc finished at the top. Whereas in these later ones the letters are through¬ 
out finished at the top by means of a horizontal stroke, in the earliest one we find two 
small strokes forming a fork of an angle of about 45“, This point is especially remark¬ 
able as between the plate of Yagakara and that of his son Vidagdha there can be but 
little difference in time. 

The language of the five earlier grants is Sanskrt, but intermixed with Masa 
words in plates I and II, w here the boundaries of the granted land are defined. 
In the plates of the Muhammadan period such passages are invariably in the 
vernacular introduced by the W'ords bhasS?' As it W'as essential thst this 

part of the deed should be intelligible to local officials, it wras no doubt found more 
convenient to resort to the spoken language in a time when Sanskrt learning was on 
the decline. That in the days of Somavarman and Asata Chamba still possessed 
men well-acquainted with the classical language, appears from the plates issued by 
those rulers. The lengthy compounds extolling the virtues of Sahllta are good 
specimens of that literary skill which is most esteemed by indigenous scholars. Less 
favourable must our Opinion be of the author of Yagakara’s grant, as regards his know¬ 
ledge of the Dhartnatasira. His quotations from the 5 wy// are extremely corrupt and 
contain some strange blunders. Vidagdha’s plate is composed in a very tolerable 
Sanskrt. In general, however, it must be confessed that our mscriptions are by no 
means free from grammatical errors. Offences against rules espccialiv are 

not uncommonly met with ivargg [, 15 ; bhumt 11 , 17 ; manasaft III, 12? rya^asihah 
111 , 131 agrahat^aiveii III, 23; / and ^ are often omitted at the end of the word 
madhyd t, 7; prattiSnyd I, 13 ; bhave I, (4; vyatibrame J, 1$. 

To 3 certain extent mistakes are evidently due to vernacular infiuence, e.g., 
in the substitution of y for jv HI, 15; virajatrika V, 95 in the interchange 

of the sibilants I, [5; a^e&a HI, 17; ma^i III, 7 j IV, 7; asesa-sdsfra IV, 
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IF; \\ 7; s^syantatjff V, 11; vyaia V, also in shkgfia IV'', 10 ; ^aira 

IV, 31. The same influence is perhaps at xvork, when we find Instead of Ti as in 
trittii til. 21 ; trf/iya TV, 37 (on the other hand (TirttJ H. 24 for and // for ft, as 

in Trinayana ], 2 ; ntirltnf 1 , 17 ; lavann ll, 23 ^ nania II, 28 ; ytYni II, 28; fira/intaitt- 
ifjrt/ll, aSf ^ravarMamtVm ll. 2 g. The letters b and v are often Interchanged, 
Instead of ddk we have dh in caur&dfiti^'^friAa V, <j; Mh instead of dk in iuddhyate 
1 . 16; j ioT bhahiraka\, 4; kutitn HI. 3. Antisvtlra and vtsar^if are often 
omitted ^ka I. g\ sat'flsS I, tit faitapaditfin 1 , 11 ; ami 1 , 141 fedclgtifUl I, 17 j 
cAn II, 27 ; vji I, 111 sarvai I, 13; lit 4 i HI’ ^ 5 ? cftrtfa III, 17. In 
tiiaiafi paramaA-, 4 we find vtsarga instead of upaMiMtlmya ; in vania 11 4 ; va/iie 

IV, 24 and sa^sara II, 19 the guttural nasal stands for annsvdra and in Qiftpahl ' 
(I, 3 t H, 1 ; 111 , a; IV, 3 ; V, 2) the lingual for the labial nasal. A certain number 
of mistakes, especially in Plate V, are evidently blunders of the engraver, such as 
vydpna V, 1 ; ^ttru V, 3; &auhnika V. 9: bhiivarasdna V, 9; iabhatt V, 13 ; ^ocara 

V. 13: » V, 19; tnaramo\\ 19; a/o V, 21 ; tava J, 2^ p>triminniyai 11^ a6; pari- 
pSpdlita 111 , 13; daturndm IV, 29; mapfrakah IV, 29. 

This however is clearly not the case where we find ungrammatical forms like 
hhurnjdpayatH.n, 2V ; bhucyamdna \, 8; IV, 16; V, II ; and mtsapayatu I, 13 
and un-Sanskritic words like pajFa=" way-laying, opposition,” which per¬ 
haps originates Irom a misreading of paripanthind Instr. of partpimthta. Some¬ 
times W'e find w'ords used in a sense different from that which they possess in classical 
Sanskrt, tipadrava 11,34; V, 17 meaning “misfortune, calamity” but here 
evidently to be taken in the sense of “ vexation,’^ and used neuter Instead of mascu¬ 
line. Compare also anitpadrava IV, 33, Another curious instance is the word c&la 
which is found combined with bhata in the list of State officials 11 , 97 and in the 
expression a-rn/a-AAff/a'/rcrrifl ^ ( 11 , 17 : f/also 11 . 22-33), The meaning of aa/<i 
in the classical literature is ” cheat, deceiver, fortune-teller,*' which does not fit here. 
Dr, Buhler took edta-hhaia lo mean '* regular and irregular troops,” an interpretation 
which has been generally adopted since by editors of ccppcr-plate inscriptions. That 
this how-ever is not the true meaning of I he words seems to me certain, as up to the 
present in Chamba State the word edr^ evidently a derivative of Cdfa, is used to indi¬ 
cate the head of a pargnaa. who is an executive officer responstblB for the apprehen¬ 
sion of criminals, and to whose duties It belongs to collect labourers and supplies on 
behalf of the head of the Stale and, nnw-a-days, of European travellers also. This 
explains why it was granted as a special privilege to holders of land that the edta and 
his servants should not be allowed to enter it. 

As to the contents of the Chambatitle*deeds, it will be seen, mat in their fullest 
form as represented by Plate IV they contain the following seven elements : 

(v) One or two imprecatory or benedictory verses in honour of Siva and other 
deities (not found in Plate II). 

^2) Eulogy of the donor, his parents and sometimes more remote ancestors. 
This part, very brief in Plates 1, 1 !, and V, Is much extended in the two 
remaining plates, where a considerable portion, in No, Hi almost half 


^ €f* Stein's nisre ai R3jat VIL 
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of the inscription, is devoted to the praise of ^ahilla, th- great ancestor 
of the Chamb^ RSjSs. 

(3) Appeal of the Raja to hisoffictals to observe the grant. This interesting 

passage is best represented in Vidagdha's plate. It occurs also in Nos. 
IV and V, and in a very brief form on Plate I also. It is not found in 111. 

(4) Description of the position of the granted land and sometimes of its bound¬ 

aries. This, ihe most essential part of the grant, is of importance for 
the ancient geography of Chamba. 

(5) Definition of the rights and privileges which the grantee will enjoy in 

connection with the grant. 

(6) Name and^ if a Brahman, pedigree of the grantee, found like 4 naturally 

on all the plates. 

(7) Quotations from the smrii regarding the diinadharma, most explicit in 

Plate I, where no less than six slokas are quoted. In Plate III such 
verses are altogether omitted. 

(8) Name of the ” messenger(s)" l^ditia) andwriter(s) [kSyasiha) of the plate, 

and subscription of the donor(s). 

The grants are composed in prose except the parts t and 7, which are composed 
in couplets of ^'arious metre. Only in one case, namely In Plate I\*,3t the end of part 
6 (_l. 23-24) we find a verse introduced in the grant proper, 

The inscriptions are being edited from the original plates. In the transcripts I 
have follow'ed the system adopted by Dr. Fleet in the third volume of the Corpus /n- 
scriptionum Indtcarum (for particulars see there Introduction, page 193), So round 
brackets are used for corrections, and square ones for restorations, an asterisk being 
added in the latter case, if the sign supplied is omitted in the ori^nal. 

I. Grant of YagSkaravarman, 

The plate containing this grant is ! 3!" broad by 8^' high. The average size 
of the letters is , It has 19 lines besides the subscription which is written verti¬ 
cally on the proper right margin. The plate is far from entire. The four corners 
are broken away, which has led to the loss of the symbol om and the first two aksoras 
of the signature in the upper proper right corner, and to the loss of the last five 
aksaras of the first line and of the upper portion of the last four aisaras of the 
second line in the upper proper left corner, fn the lower comers the first four 

aksaras of the last nvo lines are missing to the proper right, whereas the 

end of the last six lines is missing to the proper left in such a manner that of 

line 14 only the last aisara is damaged and of line 20 some nine aksaras are lost. 

In the upper part of the plate a broken piece of By has been fastened with 
clamps, by which several aksaras of the first four lines have been injured or destroyed. 

Text 1 . 

1. [Om] svastih i| Qifi Ganapataye nama [h*] 1 (l) A[vanI]*-salila“VabnT-vyoma- 
vayva(a)ntararma - - - . - 


1 Meue* 





1 


I 


/, —Ch (f m bn pin /« of ) ntf nk'ft f'nvn rtn (t de rn. 
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^ _ 

2. purSi^a svanga* * sambhuta-ypne I Hara Ta(Bha)va Si\'a San’a Tryambak 
E^ana Rudra Trivia(na)3’ana Vr[^bha]nka 

3. naivtamurte namas=(:e ;i Sr[*Canpaka-va5at=paramabrahma[iya*deva-dvija 
gu ni'bh ak la-para ma-bh at [ * t ] araka-in a- 

4. h ara jadhira j a>para t n e§ vara-firi niat*- Sah I la-d eva-padati udhyata^paramabhat [*t Ja 
nka*mahaT 5 .]m—Sn- fCenna-dev-yo (u) dara-samuTpa- 

g. mio nek* ■ arati-cakra-nirmillana-inahada(raa ? )na-salila-seUi*5amabhl[i,''a*J‘ 
rdhka-yaSah-padapaLh] |] ( I ) paramabhai[t*] taraka-mahSraja- 

6. dhiraia-parameSvara-Siiniad-Vagakaravarnia devah-kufiali svaSasyamana-Bra- 
h ma p u ra-ni an da ia-prat ibadd h a-V ida vi ka * 

7. graina-prativa(balddha-p(irve KKani-mathas^'a kolhika*satka*bbo. 2 e^m 

madliva[dj Harihal]a''Ranikila-sva(su)tasya pra^dsiarii Sabdabagga- 

8 - naiTia ksetrarii tasya parivarte dattarh Grima-grame candi (capi ?) Akutanaga- 
vika-satka Rahanka-suta-gana*bhucya(jya)mana kultka vapye- 

g. ya dhana-p!takam=eka [m*J dattarfi | tatha Khani-in:i*,Irasya-sannlkTsU-Yama- 
lika fiakavatikS tatra vapye pltaka-dvaya* 

10. m>ankata 2? ubhau kutika-sahita pi'3 Lathadh^(d^)ruvStikcirdham [ San'an= 
eva nlyoga-sthSm raja-raianaka rajasLhELnl- 

11 . ya-saiva-savasa [lii] bod];ayaty=astu va[b*] samviditam prativasi-janapadana 
[rii] bhogikadlnam sast^dasa-prakrtyadinam maha- 

12. r5.jm-Sn-Tribhiivatia(na)rekha-dev'ya pralistbita-Narasimhasya* yomala- 

kamtasya* pratlgrahe^ agraMratvetl pratlpadltam 

13. viditva Idrtitanukirtital (kirtltaklrtitaih) ‘ sarvai [h“] rajapnrnsaTr = ai]iunianta- 
vyain yato 5mat-pradatia-SaSa(sa)na-prama.nya (yyad) vasatu vasapa- 

14. 3'atu (vasayatu) bhage na prayachana kena cit = paripanthana karya t Asnu 
[iii*]varm*jSe samutpajtne(a) yah*kaSci[n] nrpatir=bhaveit* J tasy=s^aham bas[taj'' 

ig. lagno smi §aSa(sa)narti ma vyatikranie[t*] | Palanat:=paramo dhanTia[h*] 
palapalananatfi (palanat paramam) tapah palana[t*J paranio(mab) svarga(o) gari- 
[yas—te*]. 

16. napalana (narrO I yat = kirfi [£•] ci[t] kurute papaifi jatimaprabhrti manavah 
lad = gocarma-nia(a)tren3 bhumiharta na * ^uddhyate (Sudhyate) I Pha[laJ-k]rs[tam 
roahiiti da-]. 

17, [t]tva sabijafiti] ?asa(sya)-maJini(nrrfi) yaval-surya*krtam( ta)loke( kas) 
tavat—svarge mabiyatei Tadagana [m*] " sahasre^ia [caSvamedba-^ate- 

»8. tia ca gavaiii] kotl-pradanena bhQmiharia na ^uddbyate {Sudhyate) I Anai (u) 
dakefi(s)u' ra(va)ne[su*][§u]pka(ska)-koiara«va 3 iS(s)u krsija- 5 a [rpe?u jayante bhOmi- 

* Tbf whkb 1 r^d n£ h Hat dear and has almost the shApei of Bui on ai^count of the preceding 

ending I take it to be fie, m >^tikh ibe voT^et-slrtikc has become flmalgamaicd whh the l^lcr proper. 

* [t de^cT^'^ ndlioe that u^urd c^rceptthe iaat a.&§ara ti ariLten in a type mjch later th^n that u^sed 
throughout In this gr^ntr from whirh it would as if the name had been substituted. 

* This ward I cannot nplain. A term like Hdukafrurv^kdiya, uf Hideiitly 

wanted. 

* Cf, Plate IL P‘10. 

* tuatead of rut read lihumtddftffitm 

* The verse ia restored from Plate 136‘?7. 

^ This verse la a modified form ii found fn Fleet*s /lurr, LllrlSo, toS. fndu Arit^ X|V 

CiBSsXP- 3 * 5 * 
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,9 davan. hara>ti ya« Samvat JO VaiSakhA-ba-ti-.o[ll*] DQco-tra(a)k5apati(lali) 
ka-SrI-Vivalhala [N Li] Itliitarh kiyaslha-JSsa [teria' ]... 

[Srim a] d-Yagalt aravarm a -deva- svahas ta),' 'I 

Translsiion^ 

[Orti], Hail 1 OjIi. Reyerence to Ganapati, O Thou that art the soul of the earth, 

the ^i-ater/the fire> the aether, and the air. . . ■ • • n 

self-created, Hara, Bhava, Siva, Sarva, Tryambaka {three-eyed), iSana (Lord), Rudra, 
Trinayana (Thrce-eycd), Vr[?ahha]hka (Bull-marked), O Thou whose shape -S 

endless, reverence to Thee. _ , , •it 

(Line 3.) From (his) residence at the glorious Cappaka, he who reverentially 

remembers (W- is meditating on the feet of * ) the very devout worshipper of the 
deities, the twiec-bom and the spiritual prccepiors : the Pnramahhaifarakg, ilfaftarA- 
mdhira/a, Parame^vora* the illustrious Sahiladeva, and was born from the womb of 
the ParnHMatfdrm, Makarty ni, the illustrious Neimadevi, he, the tree of whose 
glort* is increased by damming back the great wave of pride ‘ [arising from] outrootiitg 
the host of manifold enemies,—he, the Paramahhaftaraka, Mahatdj&dkirditit 
ParUMemni, the illustrious Yagakciravm^madesa, the prosperous one-[graiits], 

(L. 6.)—2 of the Irrigated land* of the Khaoi hospice^ formerly 

belonging to the village Vidavika belonging to the Brahmapura district of his domaln, 
A field Sabdavagga* by name which was enjoyed (///. entered) by the son of the 
Harihalla’' Ranhila Is given In exchange. Also in the village Gnraa one “ 

of rice is given from the kutiU “ arable land(?) which was enjoyed by the sons 
of Rahanka collectively and belongs to the Akutanagartka. Further, in the vicinity 
of the KhanI hospice [is] the Yamalika kitchengarden ; out of the arable land there ; 
two, in figures 2 pilaka [are given], [These] two together with that of Kurika 
[make] 3 pi. And, further, half the orchard." 


3 The niiTne J a salat wh tell occurs as ibat of ^Oamha in the Hasataraiiginj may be surmlied here* 

I* partly prc«^v*iion tbi! plate. OtRtr oamei on fu peculiar to the Fumh HiSk w Aiata, 
Bbogata^ Dharamata- 

■ Cf, FletU ittd.t lll*p+ IJ. n 1- 

* C/L Fleet, he, ctJf.t page id, il 

* 1 t[#rLfttate Hi:c 4 rdiii^ to tlie proposed cotTectkoii mn/nM tor a a iht latter word doe^ ritit pruoucc any 

Tcaai>f>ablc 

^ J< bht* or Ahumt sub'llvMxid into four ffriiii) equivaJent to iibdul: 17 ^res, 

* The word ire/Aild m evidently san&itriiised kahtl, which b CbgmbA and rtrigbbourjng hilTtincU indknte^ 

an irngated fidd uwd for ricMuldvalkm jmd Is rEgolarty femnd hi Lhn vetnacular portions of iho later Cham lid 
tidc-decdsw iCf. also A. DlT£Jt*fi KuHjiai grammarj 1 . 7 * The word is demed fnum meaning 

^ a ebanneJ Sltr. kutyd Ka^m, 

* For the tise of the word in Ka-^tutr place-names c/+ Rjjaf. {traud. Sleinh Vd. It, 31^ ri. 

* The saund irtember of the cofrpgund i* the vernacular word meaning “ a field 

* Perhaps a casle^narnck 

** It U the custom tn ChainM as in Kaimir to designate w certain nrea of bnd bv the weight ol rira setd 
required for it* rtiltivation^ C/. Stein, V^, 71. Jn Cbamba (the modern foirn oi Skr^^ijfata the 

twenlieth part of Rkhdri and conlalns so 17141^1, a Dratti being equivnlent to 4I Mr^ A fitfuiA convquenth' woqJd 
amount to 90 rrff'. 

It 13 pcr^ble thm by ths word a ipeciaJ kind of land Is fndicated. In die Kulhl dlnJoct the word kai mcan3 
""cultivated land lying at a high elevation, yielding bi the course oi two ytai^ only twd crops, buckwheat foltgrwed 
by wheat ” (Diack'f? grammar, p. 75). But the term does not Boem to fee hnown in ChambI now-a-days- 

This poHsage m which iho grant is stipuEated h far from dear, owing partly (a ibe number of proper 
namoza and wbac apparently are aamkrittsed vemacular words, imd partly to die loose synucticaj constructinn 
and absence of interpunaujiJ signs- My trunslation &bould^ therefore* bs cemsidcred ai entirely bypoihellta]* The 
names of locaiitic^ merKioned will be dia£U:.^ed In the seqaej In connectlDn with the results derived from the 
inscripticits cdicctivcly for tiie ancirtit gec^npby of Cbambii 
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(L. 10.) He (ihe K^ng) informs all officials, even’ raja, rana/ Chief Justice,* 
and all house-owners. Be it known unto you, neighbouring countn’ people,* 
landholders and others, who are the eighteen elements of the State. On [^the temple 
of] Narasimha founded by the Queen Tribhuvanarekha-devi is [by a formal libation 
of water?] this grant bestowed. Having understood [this], all servants of the King 
should obsene it, so that on the authority of the charter* issued by us he (the 
grantee) should live and cause [others] to live- 

[[„ 14.] Whosoever born of this race may be king, I enjoin on him not to trans* 
gress [this] order. By [its] observance the highest religious merit, by [its] obsenancc 
the highest ascetic merit, by [its] obser\‘ance the highest heaven [will be attained] ; 
[its] observance, therefore, is very important. Whatsoever sin, from hts birth onwards, 
a man commits, it W’ill he cleansed by a gift of land, be it only the si^e of a cow¬ 
hide.* He who gives land, tilled with the plough, provided with seed-com and 
fertile (lii., wreathed with grain) he will be blessed in Heaven, as long as light is 
produced by the sun. He who lakes away [the land] is not cleansed by [the 
digging of ] a thousand tanks, by a hundred horse-oblations, and by a gift of ten million 
cows. Those who confiscate a grant of land are bom in black serpents, dwelling 
in the hollows of dried-up trees in waterless forests. 

(L. 19.) In the year 10, [the month] VaiSakha, the dark fortnight, the lunar day 
10. The messenger on this occasion [was] the Great-Recordkeeper, the illustrious 
Vivakhala. Written by the writer of legal documents Ja[5ata 7 ] 

Signature of the illustrious Yagakara. 

II. Grant of Vidagdha-deva. 

The plate of Vidagdha measures* 17 inches in width by 13 inches in height and 
contains 30 lines, of which two are written vertically in the proper right margin. On 
the cuneiform handle to the right side of the plate there are moreover three short 
vertical lines containing the donor's subscription. The average size of the letters is 
J*', The plate is well preserved except for a small piece missing in the lower 
proper right corner, by which one aksara has been partly lost. Through the central 
portion of lines 13-15 there mns a rent, which however has caused no damage to the 
inscription. The plate is now in possession of a Brahman, Jyotiya by name, who 
lives at Sungal, and is one of the numerous descendants of the original grantee. 

Text 1 L 

1. Orii svastifi n Sii-Canpaka-vasaka.t=paramabhattaraka-maharajadhiraja-par.i- 

mcfivara-fiilmad-Yugakaravarma-deva-padilnudhyata [h ■] parama-bra- 

2. hmapyo nikhila-sacchasan-abbipravrtta-guru-vrtta-devat-anumta-samadhi- 
gata-Sastra-kuSalataya samaradhita-vldvaj-jana- 

1 Cf, BtkiiSer*Steiti. Epigr. tK p. 4 ^ 3 ^ 

^ Cf^ Fl*et,itJc.^ p.-iije 137 n- I ^nd (tranal; Stdn)- It, p, 316 n. ul VIIL 601, 

» The won! praimdtin "neighboitr/* but possibly Indicsles the people Imng an iHe granted tind. 

Cf. j^d-prativdsi-JartO'Sameia, Fleet, ioc. p. L t&i and beivEath ]\, 7%, hhuikfarAdnoMya 

*- Cfw Fleet, loc, page Qiambi rent'tnee land is nowa^i^iys t&lled ieim* 

* \ Irani!ale according to tbe proposed emendation- 
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3. hrdayo nay-anijgata-paurusa-prayog-avapta-trivarga'siddhih saTh(rn)yag-arjit- 
abhikamika-gu^a-sahitataya phalita iva 

iDarga‘taru[h*] / sarva-satv-^rayatil(iiT^yo Mosanamn^a (Mosan-anvaya)- 
Aditya-TariS*odbhava'parama.|iiahefivaro {rafi)Sri-Bhogamati-devya samutpanna[h]pa- 

5. rama-bhattaraka-mahaTa]acihiraja-paramegvara-§rlmad-Vidagdhadeva b=kufiali / 
sva-fiasyamSrta-gavdikaJiarapa-sanibaddha-Tava- 

6. saka-mandaJa-prallbaddha-Suinafigala-graiiie samupagata[r1i*] s;ivvati—eva 
raja-rajanaka’Tajaputra-rajaraatya-rtljasthaTiiya* 

7. prani5tr-sarobhariiga-kumSmiiiaty*oparlka-visa)apati-fllht!apati-k:^lrapa-pra* 
ntapala*hastyaS vostra baUv yavi {pr)taka»diita-ga • 

8 . Tnaganiik-abhitvaramapa“Khasa(|a)-Kiilika-gau 1 kika-gau 1 mika-khaiidarak^.ta* 
ra pat i ka-chatra c c hay ika* vet akila-viray alrika* 

9. caurod dh a ra nika- dand i ka ■ da pd avasi ka- bhogapa tt'Vtiiiyuktaka-bhafjika-bh ogi- 
ka-cala-bhata'Sevakadiiti sarvan=eva kirtita* 

to. klrtil 5 [ni*] rajapada-prasad'Opajmno (nab) kutuiribi-]anapada[rti*jS=ca bra- 
hmapottara[m] sastadaia-prakrtyfidbisv(sth)anIyo(yr«ti) Med-Andraka- 

11, dhlvara-Capdala'paryanta[ih*] sarva=sava3arii samajfiapayaty=astu vas=sarfi* 
(^'iditarn yath-Dpari'likhita-Siimari gala* gram e Seri na* 

[2. ma bhQr^eka yasyam-5ghataiiy»ami bbavanti / PDrva digbh^e Palaliyagra- 
h^rika-bhd-sima daksl^a-dlghhagc brhavlda-n^ma* 

13. slm3t paScInia-digbhage Khanibagga*vIdiL*sima uttara-digbhage PrShabagga- 
naina* 5 [mri &.arh catuiT'aghat*apeta upari*athita-gr* 

14. ha-Sak avail It a*satneta bhur=cka [n*] tatha nya sminn-eva grame Lavafa nam 
ardha-bhQmf / yaayam=aghatani bhavamt I Purva-digbhage khadda) da- 

15. ksitja-digbhSge brhat-pasanarn paicima-digbhage Majvalika (?) nama kuppa- 
to(ta) uttara-digfahage gocaj‘a*Puskari*patha-siiiia [li*] evaift catiir-aghata(to)- 

16. petam bhOray-ardharh tiparilikhlta-bbQmya saha sardha bhu sva-simS-tnja- 
goyuthi (gavyQti)-gocara'paryama 3av5{va) iia 3 paty-udak 3 -aThrira-kuIIaka-pai.u(iiI)ya- 

17. sameta sagama-turgama-praveSa sa»kKilapolacya (?) sadaSSparadha putra- 
pautrady'an\'ay*opabhogya anScchedya aparipanthya a*cata-bha' 

18. ta*prave£a akimdtkara anahara a-candr-ark-an:iava-ksiti-sthiti-samakalin5 
mays mata-pitror^attn/ina£=ca putiiya=betave ya!»o-bhlvT* 

19. ddliaye / paraloka-sarirgreyonharti san(iih)sar*&rpava-taTanartharfi ca / Kuru- 

k^ira-tinh-afirama-vinirgaia* Brahn^aQa-Devarna-pauttaya Dedduka-putraya Sri'Nan* 
duk&- 

30. ya KaSyapa-gotrSya BrahmacaHtte tri-pravaraya Vaji( ja)se(sa)neyaya punye 
bany=iJttarayai;ia*sahkrantyam=udaka-priivaka-prailgrahei;ta graharalvc- 

ai, na pratipaditarii, ViditvS smadfyiigrahJlrar§asanapramaijya[d*l yatbeatarh 
bhuitijatu (bhuhktara) bhurttjapayatu (bbojayatu) bhuriijamanasya prativasi*]‘ana- 
padaib &* 

33. fi&>£ravaoa-vIdheyair=bh&t>'S yaih 3 *samucita*bbaga-bhuga>kara-hiratij-gdi 
sarva-raj»*bbavya*pratyayain=asy opadeyarh / asya casmadiya-ca- 

23. ia*bbAt*anyatar-ading gfh-ilvatarapa*harita-pakva-sasy-eksu'carar^a^lavan(n) - 
apamardana-toclka ( 7 )*cilo 1 a (?)-grabapa>goksTra-grahana-pit haka*pitht* 


Tl. u} S'uiiitjiiUtttiri'it. 
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24. ka-Nhatv-apaharai^a-kasth-eiidhaiia-ghasa-bus-adikam na kena clt pragra* 
hyarh I svalpam—api pid-opadravam na kartavyam / etad = aSr(£ri)ta-halika'gPpAla- 

35. dasl-das-adi-aamasta-jana-sainetasya ca / Ato nyatha §asan-atikrame dharma- 
han;-nigraho(hab) syat / Agantu-rajahhir^^asmad-vahSe-jaig^ca 

£6. samanyam bhQ-dana-phalam=aveksya yam brahma-dai'o numantavyak 
pi<risa(pa)taniyafi = ca / Ukiam bhagavata \'eda.vyascna / Bahiibhlr" vasudha bhukta 
rajabhi- 

37. s=»Sagar-adibhih yasya yaaya yada bhQmi[s*] tasya tasya tada phalaib I 
Suvarpam ‘ - eka[rti*] gaur (gam)-ekarh bhQnii(me)r=^apy—ekam=angu]ai 1 i haren 
(raiv)=narakam^=apnoti yava 5 *ca- 

28. ndra-divakarau 1 Dattani * danani pura nareiidfair=*yan(n)y'atra dharin* 
attha-yagas-karani I nJrnialya-van(t)=‘tat-pratlmapi(ni)tani ko p(n)ania sadhuh-punar= 
adadhitah Udadita) («•) 

sg. Pravar'dhaTiiaf,'(a(na)-kaly&pa'viiaya'rajya*sairivatsare caturthe aamyat 4 
Magha-gu. iL prattpad 1 [n*] Duto tra Sri A* 

30 dltyavardhaiia[b*]ll Likhita[rfi] mava Sukha^a]e^^ajl 

Srimad-Vidagdba-deva-svahasta [b*]|l Srimad-Vidagdha-dcva [h*J H 

Trattsliiiioti. 

Orti. Hall 1 From [his] residence at the glorious Caijpaka, be, who reverentially 
remembers the paramabkaiiaraha, muhiirajadhirajaj parame^vitrn^ the illustrious 
Yugakaravarma-deva ; he, who having atlalried expertness in the [.aw, by his obedience 
to the deities and by his deportment towards the spiritual preceptors, engaged in all 
good teaching, has propitiated the hearts of the learned j who by the practice of bravery 
combined with policy has acquired success in the three aims of life {dharma, arfha, 
kdma), who by bis complete attainment of desirable qualities resembles a fruit-bear¬ 
ing Uee on the road^slde ; he the refuge of all beings, sprung from the house of 
Mosana and from the Solar race, born from the paramamaheivarty the illustrious 
Bhogamaii-devi, the paranuibhattaraka, nuthardjddhtrdja, paramckvara, the illus¬ 
trious Mdagdhadeva, the prosperous one, 

(L. 5.) orders all who are concerned with* the village of Sumahgala 
belonging to the Ta\'asaka district of his domain,* every raia, rana, rajpat, 
royal minister, Chief-Justice, pratnatar,^ sarahhahga. counsellor of the prince,* 
ttparika^ nihdapati^ k^airapa^’^ frontier-guard, those occupied 

with elephants, horses, camels, and the forces, every data, gamdgamika, 

* Meirti Sktka tAnufitubhK 

■ Metr^K Inilravajra* Thciame madified. Fket, imer, /n,/., VoU 11 Up. l3c. 

* Ulerrd mftitrilnR nrrivcd se/* 

* The lenii giivtfi^ahar<ina seems tP be a synpnj m of found in CrmspQndlng 

places {c/* henealh IV» 15 and V* i l }- 

^ Prsm^tiiris. FTCflfiutisr. ta^atort) perhaps a synonym of iim/itarmaiitrtt maker of botindaHt^” C/. 

Fleet, C^rpHi imstr.Ind., EIL ai?. The ward h also ftinad Buhler, Eptg, /ml., i, iiS. 

* Cf. Fktt. Imcr. /wi/-, lUf iG a. 

■ 33, Hi 71 , 

^ 391. 

^ A'jyfrajfrd probably stands for kjitraptt. 
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abhitviiramana.y KhaSii, Kulika, coltector, inspector of police,* khanda^rakstt, 
bridge-guard (?J, umbrella-bearer* betel-carrier/ those belonging to the cxpedi- 
tlonar}* force (?), thief-cate her, jailor, executioner, hkogapati, ■ainiyiiktakii, land- 
owners, land-holders, district-a Ricers* and their subordinates and servants,—all, 
whether named or unnamed, who subsist on the favour o! His Highness, the Raj^, 
householders and country-people from the highest Brahmans, who hold a prominent 
position among the eighteen elements of the State, domi to the Medas, Andrakas, 
fishers, and C and alas, all inhabitants, 

(L. It). Be it known unto you, that in the above-said village of Sumahgala 
[there is] one hhu of land. Seri by name, of which the boundaries are these i—on the 
east-side the limit of the rent-fite land {agraharti) of [the village of] Patah, on the 
south-side the limit known as the great slope,* o^n the west side the limit of the 
slope of the iChanibagga [field'], on the north-side the limit known as Praha- 
hagga. One hh^ of land, thus bounded, together with the houses and kitchen-gardens* 
standing on it. Further, in that same village [there is] another half liA»of]and, 
Lavala by name, on the east-side the precipice,* on the south-side the large rock, 
on the west-side the rivulet [?) Majvallk^ (?) by name, on the north-side the limit 
of the path to the pasture-ground PuskarL Half a bhu of land, thus bounded, 
together with the above-described hku makes one and a half bhu as far as its limits, 
grass, grazing and pasture-ground, together with fruit-trees and with the water of 
water-courses and channels,^* with ingress and egress, w'ith fallow' lands large and 
small,** with [the fines for] the ten offences,** to be enjoyed by the succession 
of sons, sons’ sons, and so on, uncuitailable, unopposed, [with the privilege that it is] 
not to be entered by district officers or their servants, free from tax, Inalienable, for as 
long a time as the mDon, the sun, the ocean and tbe earth shall endure, for the sake 
of the spiritual merit and for the increase of the glory of my parents and myself, for 
the sake of the bliss of the next world, and in order to cross the ocean of existence, 
have 1 granted by a formal libation of water, 

(L. 19.) as an agrahata, after his return** from the hermitage of holy Kuru- 
ksetra, to the grandson of the brahmapa Devanna, the son of Dedduka, the illustrious 
Nanduka the Brahman student of the house of Kasyapa, the descendant of three pro- 


* (tratisl. Stein), Index, L v. A'ftsjn, 

*Oa«tmiia is a wrfd'Ai dmvatiun pf to be tatw in the wnseof "patrcill." Cf n . 

Icc. «>, 5 n. '** nowever^ 

* Ctiattraefhajuhi, lit. " uTnbrdla-5h;idower," invst be synonymous with chattriid/iara 

* yti,m ntakila fn>m mm ” a ptep.-.rari™ of the Aiwa nut envetopea In a kaf uf the betel ukrt " 

* Cf. above 347 . 

* Vit/d b saiiskntised frjr=ft dope between terrACcil fieJdj, 

* BiiggA ftanskrlEised; fields 


• Thft word is preserved jn the Chambyaii dialect in the hrm iogv^r iupdr 

• anolher lanskrilised wemi w/, khfti/, * ^ * 

'* trt ewrespondmg places we find JakbUepekhiU Cf, Ilf, ii; I V. ao and V 

•* Cf Fleet. C^>rp,4t Ad.. I []. iSg. n. 4. * . ana v. 13. 

“ The meaning gf mnirgala b teaJly « departed fTOtn." It b prLbable that (he ni,n»F* m .1, 

VHil to Kurtiksetra was the perfcnnuwe of the WdAa in behalf gf hk emplcver. In laLE..^ parwe a 
Slated Ihst thegrant was by the Rajs lo Mi pnivhUm on a tlnnlBr (JccasSon, 
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Tninciil sages and adherent of the school of the Vajasaneyas, on the auspicious 
day of the hibernal solstice. 

(L, 21.) Having understood this, he should freely enjoy and make [others] to 
enjoy [this grant] on the authority of our charter. The subjects, resident In the 
enjoyed land, in obedience to our connmand, will have to deliver to him the regular 
share and use,' tax in kind and gold and every other tribute due to the king. And 
of our district officers and their subordinates and others, no one will be allowed to 
enter (?) his house, to cut,* * or crush his corn, sugar-cane or pasture (?), whether 
green or ripe, nor to take recthi or eiiola^ or cow’s’*railk, nor to carry off stools, 
benches or couches, nor to seize his wood, fuel, grass, chaff and so on. Not even 
the slightest oppression or vexation should be inflicted [on him], nor on his plough¬ 
men, cow*herds, servants, maid-sen'ants, and all other people that are dependent on 
him. Otherwise In case of infringement of [this] order [the culprits] will be punished 
for breaking the law. Also the future kings, horn from our race, considering the 
common merit of bestowing land, should recognise and preserve this brahmanical 
property, 

(L. 26), It has been said by the venerable arranger of the Vedas; "Many kings 
from Sagara onwards have enjoyed the land, VV'^hosc is the ground, his is the fruit. 
Whosoever will take away one gold-piece, one cow or one inch of land, lie will remain 
in hell for as long as moon and sun shall endure. Those gifts, which have been 
given by previous princes, causing here [in this world] spiritual and material gain and 
glory, and respected like the remnants of a sacrifice, what pious man, Indeed, would 
take them back," 

(L. 29.) In the fourth year of the increasing, fortunate reign of victory, anno 4, 
[the month] Magha, the bright fortnight, the lunar day i {pratipad). The messenger 
on this occasion was the illustrious Adityavardhana, Written by me, Sukharaja. 

Signature ol the illustrious V^idagdhadeva. The illustrious Vidagdhadeva. 

HI. Grant of Somavarma^deva. 

This copper-plate is t4f*' wide and loj" high, and consists of 24 
horizontal lines. In the proper right margin the subscription of the donor and trvo 
short lines containing the names of the officials concerned are written vertically. 
Over these the signature of the previous Raja Salavahana, the father of Somavarman, 
can still be traced, partly running through the initial ak^arat of lines 5-17, The 
plate is in a fair state of preservation, except along the proper right margin. Both 
right corners are broken, fn the upper corner the symbol the initial aksarat of 
the first two lines and the initial (thsarit of the subscription are missing, fn the 
lower comer four aksaras of line 22, probably two of line 33 and one of line 24 have 
been lost, besides the lower portion of the two short vertical lines in the margin. 
Along the lower edge of the plate some rents are visible, one of which has been 
clamped. The average size of the letters IS A to V • 

i Fdr f/* F3rti, C^fpuf Iifitr. til, p, 248 \ far ^hoga^ p. nan n. 

^ I tninslaC^ to the proposed errf^ndntion lavana initead oF 

* The^ two tn-ms 3re not fpund in any IfljPd And Arc preaumabEy word» ; may perhaps be 

connected with F.'iJtjibi Cf, SAligrAnip {Barnbayp 

Sadivat i 9 S 3 )t Vol, VIU P- 
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Text lit. 

I. [Oifi »V4i]9til|j II Om iiaitia 5 =^ivavaijayati* bhuvatva-karaijarti SvayarbbhQr= 
jayati Purandara-rvaiidaTio MtirArib [l‘] jayati Ginsut§‘'ninidd[hia'dGKo 

3 . [diuJlita*bliay-ap.iharo Hara£=ca dcvah n ^rf'Caiipak«i*v 3 sakat=parama* 
bnthma^ya la11lta>tata-|i;Kama'nkat.vbhfilkutT-pnika' 

3, U-ku|[i*jita-kataka-Sauniatilta'kfta-sanathya-Diijrgar-«&v'arai-samTra-sandhii-- 
ksita* K Ira-bala-bola vnd-da V-JL^uSuk saiV* k WHU1-k ^paif a- 

4. nava*jakulharasya I dand'opanata'Tngart>adh{p>anutiaya>praTthiLa*sandha- 
nasrya I s£va-vidlii’V'yagra'svaku 1 ya*KulQt'>e£vara'karma-\'yatiha' 

5, ra'prflfthyaaiarui’Taiy'afpatia-pi^adasya I Kuruk»a(e)trc RahQpaTaga-* 

9ani A y a'Sa mart h i (tpi 1 ta-Tnada'j>and h adubdha'Tiiadhu ka nt'ku1~akula-kapola-pb a- 

6 . lakA'kan'glia^a 'dTina* prf11- prasanna- m inaisa'b hagavad^B hSskar'^hitiandka-nij- 
fin vay a* prn sttti-para m parti'sara-K an-va rs-ab Ktd h an * jSbhy U' 

y. daya.'iy'a I tiit‘kala'miliu-nikhi!a'niali 1 pala'miikha-maS(i^)l'kQrcika-[*kTrti*J 
surabhka'^upta'bhuvan'abhogasya I niratiiaya-gaury-aiiditrya-dbai> 

8 ty'agAdlufgflmbbTryA-marydda-daya'daksttiya-vailak^^ya-iarjaHta'Jatiiadag' 
nya>^»-l'Karna'Yudhi 5 i hir>adi<pravara*praaiddbeli dar&iaa’Saphali' 

9. U--lok 3 - 1 ocana<man(inimA>tnQtti( 4 :)r=bbagavac<Chrf'Sadraka-s^'Hm)-dera- 
prakhrilpyaniiin'nnanya<samanya'sph^*sphiuad'ura(u)'mahimnah samara-sa- 

ig. ha3Ta-samvidliana-kilir5'ita*(r«irf sartmidhatia-kop-ariEta‘)'Sahasanka.KiS5ari* 
katnal|a> Mapimatkt5ingli(stmh)'Ady‘apara-pary&yasya J Pausapa{j?pa)*vai (vaift) Sa* 
b'ba9atra*mafiainai;ie1i 

tt. brfmai-Sahniadcvasya I nirmalt! kuk tilaka-bhQtab ntra^-adya-vidya'innoda-^ 
raM'rasikal^ a£c^-tdstra>pantiia] adhi [*vasita^- 

I a. manasaJ,i(5aJ aganita-'i'imala-gupa*gaii'alait»krta‘rnnrtib(nr) vivek-alka*x*asatjb 
deva*d¥tja-giini*p£ija-niraia‘matir=^atiSaya(yi)- 

13. ta'&autirya'^i'Sprhaplya^vikramab krama-paripJlpiiJita^paripaliiaJ-ctlufr*]- 
varu[y*Ja'Vyavasthab(stlio) dtirvtlra*vaifi*bala''¥ipula'datpa-dalana>vya* 

«4. gr ogTa^karavala-A'alga-daksiija^dor'daddal.t praraiida-pratap-otkh^a'pratinao 

(st hA) pit’An«ka*naranatha-prathita > praud ba-prabhu-Sakti h (k I j r) 

15. vdJtichita-x'aitU'X*istara'pariptinta-sakala>praoiji(pnu^ayi)'‘jaiia’manoratbah Sa* 
Sadhara-kara-nikar-avadAU-yaSa[b*l-prasafa-prak!lSita- 

(6. sarv'A^ah sAka] 4 'ka] 3 *kcli'*pt* 5 ala“Vit 5 sab(S<i) I iidaya^(ai)lo mitra*tTia^da<* 

lasy a ut\(t)pA(.-i-kiL‘tu'rahita’janasya I asAdha" 

17, ra^-^tiry'ajita^ya£o*TA$Kprakajit-ASc£( 9 )a>vi£Ta>pradt‘Sah Pau!^p(sn)- 
anm (Anr) ay’ofd* Jbha vat'pitr'm Atr -b hak ti -v ip!r|tta> R Ima-carit a [h ■] 

«B. parama*inaheirarah parama-vaimvah paramabhattafnka.maharajadhiraja- 
para mcS varn'^Irtmat'SAla vAh ana -deva- pAd-Anitd by ita*pa * 

19, ramabhat iarikA>niabArA)flf' ^rf*RardhAdevi-ku k ^ -k ^frantmntd h i •audhAdidhiti* 
parama bha^iraka- mahSra jidhiraja-parameSva ra- 4 n- 

30 . ttiai>Soma\'arma'dcvab-ku&all sva'S(j)£syam3na*Tngha^aka-ma9dA]a~ 
pratibaddha t Kulikagos^hc Rahguka>fluta-R.iQ4ditya’^satka (rtat'ptitra-Udtna* 

• Mtiiw. Pwitltanri. • C/. bnwiih IV. j. * C/, bmih 1V. » ■ famth IV. ti. 



III. -rimvfbft Plfttr- of Sttmtitnirmfith-rit 
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2t. [sth]it-asl[d*J blinr=ek=iirikaiaJi Ranguka-suta-sari(t)ka bhc t evarft 
Sva-sinia-trUtrl iia-goyQth[ (gavyilti)’‘gocara-paryanta[tT sa^khil-upakhilatii sa-vanaspa* 

22. [tV'-udakamsa] ntrgama-praveSarh I 3 raii(ia-visrama-sahitam= 5 -candr-irkam J 
bra I KaS[\'*]apa-gntraga(?)ya I trl-pravaraya I S'ajisntya Vajasaneya)- 
Sakhaya I 

I- [* * * -paujtraya 1 Bralimaputraya I Bhaitara.ha§aya I sarya-grahana-nlmitte 
agraharatveti (tvena) pratlpacUtam ita urdh[v*Jam —a'Candr-arkatii putra^pau* 

24 [traJvD[r*] bhoktavvarii I Pravardhaniana-kalyai.ia-vijays-nljye saitival 7 
Bha [krj ti-3 [o*J Duto ira maharnatya-rajanaka-Sri-Rihilalj mahaksapatalika" 

25. rajanaka-Sn-Kahiiah a - - - - 

26. Lhuthakali [ll*] Likhitam ka, Da[vapena? 
[Srijinat-So.Tiavaniia-cli.'V'a-svahastah 11 {Original siibscripitun ;) [Srl]mat-Sa 1 a%’a* 
h;j Ti a-d e va-i V ah astah, 

Translatton. 

Orti. Hail ! OiT>, Reverence to Siva. Victorious is the cause of the uorld, the 
Self'exisient (Brahma), Victorious is the son of the Destroyer of Castles fSiva), the 
Enemy of Mura (Krstia), Victorious is lie, whose body is held by the Mountain* 
daughter (Durga), He who removes distress and danger: Hara, the god. 

(L. 2) From his residence at the glorious Caiipaka, the highly devout [king 
Somavannan], who is an ornament of the spotless house of Sahilladeva ' who (Sahilla) 
was a fresh rain-cloud to extinguish in a moment the mighty bUilng fire of the Kira 
forces, fanned, as by the wind, by the Lord of Uurgara, assisted by the Sauniatikas, 
whose camp was manifestly crushed by the fearful frown produced on the slope of 
his (Sahilla's) forehead ; whose (Sahilla's) alliance was humbly souglu by the ruler of 
Trigarta, subdued bv force; who (iiahilla) was asked the favour of bestowing royalty 
In return for services bv his kinsman, the Lord of Kulota anxious to render him 
homage ; who (Sahllla) had the fortunate name of Kariv-arsa (elephant-rain) on account 
of the continuous and stable generation of his posterity joyfully granted by the 
Lord Bhaskara (the Sun-god), whose mind was contented with gladness by the gift 
of a multitude of elephants, whose flat cheeks were covered by a swartn of bees 
attracted by the scent of therut-secretlon and which were bestowed^in Kuruksetraatthe 
lime of an eclipse; who (Sahilla) has made the circuit of the seven w'orlds fragrant by 
his fame, [painted] A%dth * the ink-brushes which were the mouths of all the princes assem¬ 
bled on that occasion; who fSahilla) by his unequalled kindness and compassion com¬ 
bined with unsurpassed bravery, generosity, firmness and unfathomable profoundness 
has impaired the fame of heroes like the son of Jatnadagni (Parafiurama), Si^a, Karija 
and Yudhi^thira; by looking upon whose (SAhilla's) lovely presence the eyes of the 
world have been made fruitful ) whose (Sahilla's)^ w'ide-spread greatness brilliant with 
matchless effulgence was renowued like that of Sfidrakasvaiiii-deva; who (Sahilla) by 
his fury in setting in array a thousand battles had acquired such names as Sahasahka 
(marked by rashness) NiSSahkainalla (the dauntless wTesiler) and Maiainatatsimha 
(the roaring? lion). 

J Cf. br-neath V, zu 

* I triififlLiie ficcordjTig Iq ihc abqvd pr.ipu^d tpncndatloii. 
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(L. ii) [king Somavarman] who delights in passing his time in attaining 
fauUless knowledge, whose mind is perfumed by the fragrance of every science, whose 
form is adorned with numbers of innumerable spotless qualities, he the only abode of 
discrimination, whose heart takes delight in the worship of deities, the tw’ice-born 
and spiritual preceptors, who possesses enviable courage full of excessive manliness, 
who in their proper order maintains the status of the four castes, whose strong arm 
is dexterous in brandishing the fierce sword intent on crushing the great pride of the 
host of the irresistible foe, wlro (Somavarnian) by his excessive maiesty has uprooted 
and re-established ‘ the mighty and wide-spread royal power of several princes, who 
has completely fulfilled the wishes of all his favoured ones fay profusely granting to 
them their desired objects, who by the effulgence of his glory, bright like the multitu¬ 
dinous beams of the Hare-holder (the Moon), has illumined all regions, ivho takes 
an exquisite delight In every art and sport, he the eastern mountain from which the 
orb of the sun (alias, the circle of his friends) rises, by which the people are freed 
from the comet of calamity, he wJio lias illumined all the quarters of the universe 
by his fame acquired by extraordinary heroism, who by Ins devotion to his parents, 
bom from the Solar race, has outi'ied the piety of Rama, he, the supreme worshipper 
of MaheSvara (Siva) and Visnu, he who reverentially remembers the paraiita- 
hfiaiiaraAn, maJiarayad/itrq/a, the illustrious Salavahana, and was born 

from the wowib of the paramal/iatt^rfka mahSra/nl, the illustrious Rardhadcvi, 
as the Moon was bom from the Milk-ocean, he the pitramabhiSffiitaka, fiiahSrsfa- 
dhirdja, parovteivara^ the illustrious Somavarmadeva, the prosperous one, 

(L,. 30) has granted one hhn in Kulikagostha, which belongs totbe Trighattaka dis¬ 
trict of his domains and was occupied * by Ranguka’s son Ratiaditya and belonged to 
the latteris son Udma, in figures t hkft occupied by Rafiguka’s son, as far as its limits, 
grass, grazing, and pasture-ground, with fallow-land, large and small, with fruit-trees and 
water, with ingress and egress, together wit h gardens and resting-places, for as long as 
the moon, and the sun [shall endure], to the Bra[hmapa] of the house of KaSyapa, 
the descendant of three prominent sages (17/) and adherent of the school of the Vaja- 
saneyas, the grandson of • the son of Brahma, BhaUarahaSa, on occasion of a solar 
eclipse, as an agrahdra. To be enjoyed henceforward for as long as the moon 
and the sun [shall endure] by son and son’s son. 

(L. 24) In the increasing, fortunate reign of victory, anno 7 ; Bha[drapada]. the 
dark fortnight, the lunar day 3[o]. The messenger on this occasion was the Great- 
Councillor the illustrious Rana Rihila, the Great-Recordkeeper the illustrious Rana 
Kahila ...... Lhuthuka. Written by the Kafyastha] De[vapa ?] 

Signature of the illustrious Somavarma-deva, (Original subscription 1) Sig¬ 
nature of the illustrious SalavShanavaima-deva. 


IV. Grant of Somavarma-cleva and Asapi-deva. 

This inscription, as stated above, has been discussed by Prof. Kielhom. In re- 


* 1 translate aarording to the above propgsod emendaiitm, 

T'l# I, 7 Bptl 8) I pfeaitme be ar equivalent uf Prakfl tFUset, Corins 

# framSltr- laiiMhe prts. part, ot atmi, «vberea& ia 
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editing it with a facsimile and a translation, I wish to acknowledge the great benefit 
derived from the previous work hv so great an authority on Indian Epigraphy. My 
transcript—it will be seen—differs but slightly from that of Prof, Klelhorn, which was 
prepared from a rubbing. In my translation I have adopted the rendering of certain 
passages, as given bv my predecessor in the course of his paper. The only point, in 
which my conclusions venture to differ from those of the distinguished scholar, is the 
topography, in elucidating which 1 had the enormous advantage of an investigation 
in ioco. 

Plate IV measures iS inches in width and (2 inches in height. It contains 32 lines, 
of which 1*28 are written hDrlzantally over the whole breadth of the plate, recording 
the original grant by Somavarman. whose signature is engraved vertically In the centre 
of the properright margin. The addition by his successor- 4 sata commences from the 
end of 1, aS and is continued along the lower, proper left and top margins, ending 
in the proper right margin near the first ak^ant of Somavarman^s subscription. 
After his name the signature cf AsaU is engraved. 

The plate is well preserved, except for a rent running from the proper left edge 
over and partly through the last eight aksaras of 1 . is. A piece of the upper pro¬ 
per left corner is broken, by which about five a&saras of the end of 1. 30 and about 
three (jisaras of the beginning of 1 , 31 have been lost. In the upper, proper right mar¬ 
gin two nisaras are slightly miured, but still legible. The slie of the letters is from 
to It would seem that originallv there was a handle to the proper right, to 
which perhaps a seal w.is attached. 

The plate is in possession of the temples of Hari Raf and Campavati, but the 
lands, for which it is supposed to be the title-deed, are not those described in the g^t. 
Moreover it appears, that the original grantees were the temples of Hari and Siva. 
Of Campavait no mention is made in the inscription. 

Text IV. 

1. Orh namaS-Sivaya I (») Jayati‘ bhuvana-kararia[tfj] Svayambhrir=:jayati 
Purandara-nandano Murarih [l*J ]ayati Girisuta-iilniddha-deho durlta-bhay-apaharo 
Hara- 

2. fi=ca devah n Jayati * ianam = amstad=uddharanti Uhav^nf jayati nlja-vibhuti- 
vyapta-vi&vab = Purarih [ 1 *] jayati ca Gajavaktras = so=tra yasya prasadad=uparainati 

3. samasto vighna-varg-opasarga!j n Sri—Canpaha-vasakat—paraina-hrahinatiyo 

ialata-iata-ghatita-vikata-bhrQkuti-praka^-kuttita-kataka - Sauraatika-krta - sanathya- 

Durga- 

4. reSvar3-samira’Sandhuksita'Kira-baia-balavad-dav-aSufiuksani-ksar.ia-k^paria- 

nna(na)va-jaladbarasva t dand-opanata*Trigart-adhip-aTiiinaya*prarLhita-sandhanasya 1 
sev 5 -vidhi-vy a gra- 

5. svakulya* Kuliit-esva(^va)ra-kanna-vyatihaTa-pr 5 .ilhyamana-r 5 iy-atp(rp)ana- 
prasadasya I samara-bha^a*bllagn-a^ugharu?ka-T^^uska-vipula•bala-v^feala-s(^l)akhi- 
nah Kurukaetre Rah-oparS- 


Mcirt* Puspitigra. 
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6. ga»5amaya-samarthI(rpi?)ta-TTiada-gandUa-lubdha'-madhukara-kiil-akula-i£apola- 

phalaka-kari-ghata-dana prasanna - manas a-bhagavad - Bhaskar- abhinandita- ni]- 

anvaya-prasiiti- 

7, parampara- s ara- K art var s-abhid h an -abbyuday asy a tat k ^a- mUit a-nt k h i I a • mah i- 
p al a-m ukha-m a£ (s) i-k Qrc i k a-kir11-surabhita- sap ta-bb u van-ab hogasya e iratl Sa- 

8 . ya-Saury-audarT-agfidha-gambhirya-maryada- daya-daksinya- vailak^i^iya- jar- 
j arita-Ja m adagiiya- S ivt- K area-Y udhi sthir'a d i-pfavara-prasi ddhel.i darl<ana- sapb al ita - 
lo- 

ri' 

9, kadocana-manorania-niurtl-bhagavac • Chil- SDdrakasvami-deva-prakbyapya- 
m an - an a nya - Fan: any a-FphSra-sphurad’uru*mahI[n nab samara-sabasra-sarh vidhana- 
kop-5rjlta' 

to. Sahasanka-NiSSankamalla- Mataniara[i]siibgh(siith)-ady- 5 .para'paryayasya 1 
Pausana(sna)-verii(vam}Sa-bhusaoa-mahaiijapdi MmaL-Sahllladevasya 1 nirmale kule 
tila- 

11, ka-bhntab Eiravadj’a-vfdya-vinoda-rasa-rasikah as{S)esa-s(S)a5tr-ailha-pari- 
mal-adhivllsita-rnanasab vivek-aika-saro-'rajahamsab agaolta-vlinala-guna -gaij-alan- 
kp 

( 2. la-iEflrtib tribhuvaEa-bhav'ana-vi[c*]chtirita*kfrtib parama-bhattaraka*maha- 
raj5dhiraia-parame?iv'ara-£rimal-Salavahana-deTa-pa.d'aniidhyatab paramabhaUarika- 
raahaxajni Sri-RardbFi- 

13. devf'kukspkslraniransdhi-sudhadldbUih paran'iabbattarnka-mahaTajadhiraja- 
paraTne£vara'£rimat*Soraavarnia'devali=ku§ali| sarvan=eva nfyogasthan raja-ra.ja- 
naxa-raja- 

14. matya-raja(ja)putra-parikam-sanniyxiktaka-yinlyuktaka • duta^gamagamika • 
bhitvaramanya *-Kha£a-Kulika-£aulkika-gaulntika-kbadgaraksa-tarapati-vIrayatrika- 

caiira* 

15. ddharaiiika-dapdika-dc'nidavasika-brahmaija • ksatriya- vit-chnc r-adi-5asii.da£a- 
prakrtib=pratlvasi-janapadaitiS=ca sama}napayaty=astu vas = samv:ditatfi yatha 
s va-^asyani an a-sa (k tr a - 

16* bhoge Panihila-mandala*pratibaddha-maharajni-SrI-Rardha-devya bbucya- 
(jya)mana-KuloiT-5atka-bhtimH¥a£=cat?t3rab latha Muiigale supakara-Surambhata- 

sthita sit bhutni-dvayam i tatlia 

17. ValSyam chonneraka-gosthiki^sthita sit bliQnii-dvayam taiha Tiivaaaka- 
mapdala-pratibaddba Bhadravarme tthadravakaSfya-Vijjaula'Slbna sit bbilir=eka latha 
Sarah ule 

v8. Bbatiavasanta-stbita sid:=bhuinir=eka tatha Ph5lyake=suprdharika 
Denna-suta-satka Lartuke bhdmi-dvayarh tath=air=aiva dvitly-astapraharika- 
Raraajjeya-suta-satka Jaild hake bhfl dvayarb tatha Para- 

19. kamata-niaiidala-rratibaddba-Mangale Dbaullikayirfi 1 Lutthuka-suta-saika- 
bhQmasaka-dvayarii tatha Hutfirtaka'SUla-satka-fahDma.^ka-dvayain^ubhau sarfiSu- 
ddharii bhrir=ek= 5 nkatah Knlotl bhu 4 Mungale bhd 2 V'a^yarn 

20. bbu 2 Bhadravarme bbfl i SarSbide bbo 1 Dhalyake bliQ 4 Mangale bhQ 1 


K^lhom mnd'= tAiftt - qf, abovt 111^ 6^ 


^ Rtad ahkitifitr^nij^a j 11, fi and benrath f, 







] \ ' —{•iitiumu fV Siturin'ftrfuiirfi'i'fi ttn'f . fs(tfu*ft'‘rn. 
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evarii bha 15 qvarh pnrv'a-praslddha-bhukti-pramjiciena sva*stma-trria-goyat|jT 
ti)-gocara‘parvaiitari» sa^khil-opakhilam saT)irgama*prav'e§am 

ai. sa-vanaspatv»udakarii grha-fiakavattka-vrksarama'ViSram-optitam tatha 
Bhadravaniia-kosthag 5 riit—prativarsam dJianya'lthary=ek=aiikalal,i dlianya-khS I 
ato Tnadhyai= Parakamata—Manga la-niargal = Lutt hukasu- 

22. tJya-bhClTT>a3aka'dvayam=atr=aiva maharajaputra-Sri-Piisaiasy ’^=oddeSena 
pratistliapIta-bbagavad-Visiiave agrahiiratve Iti pratipaditaiii panya t?) bhu 14013 2 
dhanva-kba i a-candr-arkani —ani- 

23. ocbcdyam^aliaryam—anupadravam agraharataya tfiya-culuk-apuia-prirva- 
kaiti ;i SriJiial^-l-aksinatiava>'Tna^£’Stjbhavada-pr3khyo’;=vlbhur=yo Hari^ —Si1*Sala- 
karavarniape ca Siva*krd=vap-arcito ya- 

24. S'Sjvab [1*] devya sraiii=parabhakti-bhavita*dhiya Sri-Rardhaya sthapitas= 
tSbhyarii daitatn = idarti maya nanu jaiiais=sarvair = anu]nayatafTi 11 Taiha ca Vyasa- 
bliasltani[«*] Asmin— vati(m)Se suvistirrje yah=ka‘ 

25. &-citi=nrpatir—blmvet[|*J Tasy = aham hasiadagno—smi gasanam ma vyati- 
krameh 11 PalatrM—paramo dharmah^palanatssparamarii iapab[i'] palanat^parara- 
aigvan-am gariyas=tt;tia pjdanara li Anyayera 

26. hrta bbQmir=^aiivayeiia tu Kariia | baranto harayantaS'^ca dahaty=a- 5 a- 
ptamarh kulam 11 Tafjak(g)a.tia[m] sahasrepa aSvamedha-Satena ca 1 gavarti koli- 
pradanena bhnmi-harla 

37. na &iiddha(dliya)t! i| Pravardhamana-kiiilyara-vijaya-rajye Sninad-A&aia* 
devive sariivatsarc prathame Vaj£a.kha'sita-tTi{tr)tiya.yam * Sukravarei.ia paUakam — 
idarn f=anipadi- 

2S. tarii [il*] Date 1 tra mahlksapaialika-Sri-Kalmkab II Likhitam=idarh 

karapakayastha-Sivapa-Mannabhyam * 11 Iti Subham [n*] Aira punar=api likhyate 
Yathopari' 

29. likhita-ParakamapcMarigale bhQma^aka da(ca)turpam parivarte tatr^aiva 
Savaryika-sutanam satka*bhQ-mapra(sa)kag=catvIraJ,i 

30. ankatalj bhuma 4 agraharatve vibhSge deva-dvayob pana (punah ?) Sariivat 11 
Bhadrapada'Su-ti. 12, sa • - - 

31. vore dattaifi Panthila-mapdala-pratibaddlia-Ghalahape Mahendraka-pofpau)- 
tra-Mintika-suta-satka-bhur^ek=atikato bhQ > astaprahatha}rika-savarpbe treva {read 
sevarthe^traiva) devagrliq pratipa(pa)dim I pran(g)-lei^li)khita-kraraa^me)pa palar:- 
[yainu] 

33, [Li*] khilaiii Stvapa-Mafuiabhyam"—eva I (ll) 

Snmat-Somavarina-deva-3Vahastah || Srtmad-Asata-deva-svahastal.i [u*] 

Orti. Reverence to Siva. Victorious is the cau^ of the world the Seif'extstent 
(Brahma}. V'ictorioa^ the son of the Destr oyer of casilos (Siva), ( K fspa) the 

1 Prai7Ki=lb(im rcrids Iwra. w ik-h prubabl f U fartect. I he grant rviJtntly was dfiHr-r up ai & iJn-r Mrben 
Soinavai’man was siiU Raja and Asala consequantly matuirSiafutra, 

' Mptre, Sardiilaviltridlta. 

'Prol. KieihwM has S the howeifcr m ist bdoni tP inc accord a*;f.ir.T, 

' igr^lo lirfrayalttr, 

' Prof. Klalhorr reads. ^ .-.i ^ 

* Pr^f. Kidhorn reads iiVff-PiiwttiJitf'i'Wrjf n.- c/., hmrevBf, jftayu’n IV, iij. 
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Enemy of Mura, Victorious is he, whose body is held by the Mountaln'daughter 
(Durga)» he whu rtmoves distress and danger, Hara, the god. Victorious is she, who 
saves mankind from misfortune, Bhavanl (Durga), Victorious is he, w'ho with his 
splendour has pervaded the universe, the Foe of the castles (Siva). Victorious also is 
the Elephant-faced one, he, by whose favour the calamity of a host of obstacles 
ceases (Ganeia), 

(L. 3) From his residence at the glorious Cappaka, the highly devout [king 
Somavarraan] who is an ornament t7f the spotless house ol Sih'illadeva, who (Sahilla) 
was a fresh rain-cloud, to extinguish in a moment the mighty blazing fire of the Kira 
forces, fanned, as by the wind, by the Lord of Durgara, assisted by the Saumatikas, 
whose army (camp) was manifestly crushed by I he fearful frown produced on the slope 
of his (Sabilla's) forehead, whose (Sahilla's) alliance was humbly sought by the ruler of 
Trigarta, subdued by forces who (Sahilla) was asked the favour of bestowing royalty in 
return for services by his kinsman, the Lord of Kuluta, anxious to render him homage; 
w'bo by the weight of battle had broken, like a wide spreading tree, the large force of 
the Turuskas, on whom wounds had been indicted ; who (Sahilla) had the fortunate 
name of Karivarsa (Elephant-rain) on account of the continuous and stable generation 
of his posterity jovfully granted by the Lord Bhaskara (the Sun-god), whose mind 
was contented with gladness by the gift of a multitude of elephants, whose Rat cheeks 
were covered by a surarm of bees attracted by the scent of the rut-secretion and which 
were bestowed in Kuruk^dra at the rime of an eclipse ; who (Sahilla) has made the 
circuit of the seven worlds fragrant by his fame [painted] with the ink-brushes which 
were the mouths of all the princes assembled on that occasion j who (Sahtlla) by his 
unequalled kindness and compassion combined with unsurpassed braverv, generosity 
firmness, and unfathomable profoundness, has impaired the fame of heroes like the son 
of Jamadagni (ParaSnrama), Sivi, Karna, and Yudhisthira ; whose (Sahilla^s) wide¬ 
spread greatness brilliant with matchless effulgence was renowned likethatofSudnika- 
swami-deva; by looking upon whose (Saltilla’s) lovely presence the eyes of the world 
have been made fruitful; who (Sahtlla) by his furj' in setting in array a thousand battles 
had acquired such names as Sahasanka (marked by rashness) NiSSahkamalla, (the 
dauntless WTCStler) and Matamatatsidiha (the roaring ? lion). 

(L. 11) [King SomavarmanJ who delights in passing bis time in attaining faultless 
knowledge, whose mind is perfumed by the fragrance of every science, the royal swan 
of the only lake of discrimination, whose form is adorned with numbers of 
innumerable spotless qualities, whose fame is strewn over the dwellings 
of the three worlds, he who reverentially remembers the Paramabhatfaraka 
mahiUSjMhirSjSt panwteivarat the illustrious Salav^liana-deva and was bonv 
from the womb of the ^aramabhaffariM, maharaj'M, the illustrious Rardhadevr 
as the Moon was born from the Milk-Ocean, he, t\\ii faramubhaiiaraka, maha-Sja, 
dhiraja, paramsivara, the illustrious Sornavarma-deva, the prosperous one, 

(L. 13) enjoins on all the officials, eveiy raja, rana, royal councillor,'rajput, 
those appointed and commissioned of (the Raja's) attendants (?), ever>' dsta, gatml- 
gavtika, iihhitvaramilna, Kha§a, Kulika, bridge-guard (?), those belonging to tlie 
expeditionary force every thicf-catcher, jailor, executioner, brahmaija, k^iriya. 




















INSCIUPIIONS OF CHAMBA STAfli, 

vaiSya, SQdra and aU ot hers, that constitute the eighteen dements of the state and the 
neighbouring country-people. 

(L. 15) Be it knov^'^l unto you, that in the domain under our sway in the Panthila 
district there are four bhilmis of land belonging to Kulotii enjoyed by the 
the illustrious Rardha-devi, and at Mungala two belonging to the cook Suram- 

bhata, and at Vat a there were two AA«wij'belongingtQthe Chmniraka^g&sihih^^ and in 
the Tavasaka district at Bhadravarnia there was one bhn held by the BhadravakaSl^^t 
Vijjaula, and at Sarahula there was one hhu held by BhaUavasanta, and at Dhalva- 
ka two hhutAt in f.artuka which belong to the usiiiprnh^rlktt, the son of Derma, 
and in the same village two bh^ in Jaudhaka, Ijclonging to the second asiapra* 
harika^ the son ot Ramajjeya, and in the Parakama^ district at Mangalain Dhaull- 
ka two belonging to the son of Liitthuka and two hkiinm^akii belonging to 

the son of [ [uihrtaka, both together making one full In figures: of Kulotl 4 hktk, 
at MufigaJa 2 at Vata 2 hhu, at Bhadravarma t hhii^ at Sarahula i &hiJ, at Dlia- 
lyaka 4 at Mangala i bhii, thus 15 bhii, thus on the previously established terms 
of occupancy as far as their limits, grass, grazing atid pasture-ground, with fallow- 
land, large and small, with ingress and egress, with fruit-trees and water, together with 
houses, kitchen-gardens, orchards and resting places; also from the store-house of 
Bhadravarma annually one k/nJrl of grain, in figures t kkd of grain. Out of these 
(lands) the tw’o bhilmdsakn of the son of Lutthuka on the road of Mangala in Paraka- 
mataare bestowed as an tigmkdra on [the temple of] the Lord VHsnu f€:tunded here by 
order of the illustrious Asata, the son of the [late] mahat^djn} The remaining 14 bhij 
» md. and i &kd, of grain are granted by me as an ttgrahura for as long as luooi't and 
sun shall endure, uncurtailable, 

(L. 23) to [the temple of] the Lord Hari (Vi^u) which is renowned by the 
auspicious word of the iJlustrlous Laksmaiiavarman, and to Siva w'ho, praised with 
music, has blessed the illustrious Sftlakaravarman, and [whose temple] has been 
established by the illustrious queen Rardhn, having fixed her mind on the highest 
devotion. Let then all people approve it. 

(L 34) And this has been spoken by Vyasa? “Whosoever of this wide-spread race 
may be king, ( enjoin on him not to transgress [this] order. By [its] observance the 
highest religious merit, by [its] observance the highest ascetic merit, by [ks] obser¬ 
vance the highest sovereignty [will be attained] ; [its] observance Is therefore verv im¬ 
portant. The land which is unlawfully confiscated or unlawfully caused to be con¬ 
fiscated consumes {lit., bums) up to the seventh generation of him who confiscates k 
and of him who causes It to he confiscated. i le who takes aivay the land is not 
cleansed by [the digging of] a thousand tanks, by a hundred horse-oblations and bv 
a gift of ten million cows.^' 

(L. 27) In the increasing, fortunate reign of victory, in the first year of the 
illustrious Asata-deva, on the third day of the bright fortnight of VaiSakha,oii Friday, 
has this plate been presented. The messenger on this occasion was the Great- Record- 

* 1 trarslfUc actneirding^ to the propowd eiHEnd^ion, I have Inserted "late" as Asata was the brother a d 
not ihe son of Soniavarm.iP, the donor of the grant, as appears Ironi Plate V, whnsie Silavahana b menlioned ” 

liie f-arkiw ^ 
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keeper, the Illustrious Kahtika/ This wss written hv the writers ol fegul documents 
Siv^ipa and Manna. 

(L, a8) Here again is written that, in exchange for the four bhiitndsakas of 
Mangaia in Parakamam, four, in figures 4, bhiinta^akas^ belonging to the sons of Sava- 
ryika, are given as an agrah&ra in apportionment to the two gods. Anno 11, [the month] 
Bhadrapada, the bright fortnight, the lunar day 12. One, in figures 1, b/tti belonging 
to the son of Mantika, the grandson of Mahendrtika, In GhaUhatia, situated in the 
Panthila district, are granted for the service of the as/aj>ra/uirikas* * in the same temple. 
To be observed in the previoiisly described manner. 

(L. 32) Written by Slvapa and Manna. Signature of the illustrious Smnavarma- 
deva. Signature of the illustrious Asata. 

V. Grant of Asat^>deva. 

This plate is 13^ to J3I'broad and high. It consist? of a 1 lines whereas 
the subscription of the donor is written vertically in the proper right margin. The 
size of the letters is froni to The plate is in an excellent state of preserva¬ 
tion. It is now in the hands of a Brahman at Tundu-Mundu, a village m the 
Hul-Gudial pargat^a. To the proper right there is a pierced handle, to which passiblv 
a seal was attached originally. 

TE.KT V, 

t, Orh. Jayati janara=anistad:=ud[iharantl Bhavaiu jajaii mja*vibhhti-vyapna 
(pta)-vi&va|}—Purarih [i*] jayati ca Gajava- 

'2. ktras—sotra yasya prisiidad —upaSamati samasto vighna-varg-opasargahll 
Sn-Canpaka-vasaUat^parama-brahmanyo deva-dvija- 

3. Su(gu)ru'p0jan'abhirato din-andha-krpap-anathii-vatsalafi agaijita-gupa-gap- 
alahkrta-muttelj vivek-aika-vasatib §a- 

4. gadbara-kara-nikar avadata-yafeah-prasara-prakaiita-sarv-aSah Patisana(sna)* 

kuhaika^tilakah paramabhattaraka-niaharaja- 

c. d hiraja-pa ramc‘&vara-&nmat-Salavahana-deva- pad - anud byata - paramabhat lari- 
k a-maharaj fti-Sri- Ran (r) d h a-de- 

6. vy-o(u)dar’Odadh!-vivardhita akalankah paramabhallaraka-maharajadhiraja- 
param vara - Sri m ad-A' 

7. sata-devah=kus(&)ali samupagatan sarvan^eva nlyogasthan | raja-rajanaka- 
rajaputra ra- 

8. jamatya-brahmara*ksatriya-vit-Sljdra-raJasthaniya-parikara*Ea[fh*Jniyuktaka- 

viniy uk tak a-d nta-gam ^a m 1 ' 

9. ka*bhitvara§a(malna- kha^a-kul]ka-^auTmI(lki) ka-gaulmika^rhandaraksa-tara- 

pat i* vl ra j a (y a) t ri ka-cauro[d ] dharaT.i ik a-da - 

10. iidika-dandavasik-adim-a^lada^a-prakrty-adln 1 sarvan=sap(m)ajnapayaty- 
astu V3[h] sa[m*Jviditain yadha(tha) sva- 

KShuba M. be the Individual a,Kahli», the mr.-senffer of the prevlgii^s 

■ C find Paituka ard PaJtal.T mdic^iin^ the .eiiMsp^raor In =r iti-sciHptinn 

tn Ihe DtlhS Mufniin L p. 

* ihJtsiWy meena “a temple ftatrhman " called Chmmbi and Karvri, t hli word 

hwever, prKqppo'ws a Skr. -• frUnirita, from pfcltAra,'' a watth nf tlirn hours. 
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It. s(S)asyam3na- s(ks)atrabhoge Bhauara-maodala-pratlbaddha-Cannasuta' 
Uddhara-bb ucy af jy a) mana- st hi ta sit 

12 , Dalhtia*satka-bhilr=seka | VafiJaJlika ?*satka»bhainimasaka sat ta{u)l>hav= 
ankatd bhu 1 ma 6 evam pu- 

13, Tva-bhukti'pramayena sva”Sima«tri(tr)na*g£>ytithi (gav 3 '[lti^-§o(go)cara-parv'' 
anta(tam) sa^khil-opakhilaTfi sa*vanapsa(spa)- 

14. ty-udaka[m*] sa-nirgama-prave^ain gTha»Mkavatik-adi*vrksa-arama-viSrama 
jrad=^atra lagyamanarh tat-sa- 

15. rva-sahltaifi Kaiyapa-gotraya Dhana(na)njaya'pautraya Purp a raja-put ray a 
brahmana- Macaya jala-^u(cu))uka*saiiipradana* 

16, purvakaifi sun'-endtj-ksiti->sthiti-sainaki1atn=: agraharatve iti pratipSdita (tadO 1 
Sarvatr =supari-likhitai[h] rajapuru^ir=a- 

17. numantavyaiii i etat'putra-paiitr-anvay-'opabhogyam^anlharyam^anacche- 
dyam=apajipanthyaiti iia klncvd=upadravadika[iii*] kartavyam[j[*] 

18, Asmat-prAdatta-taTiira-&asana-pramanyad=vasatu vasayatu bhunaktu bhoja- 
yatu vath*est a-ce starh karotu na ken a 

19. cit=paripanthana karya 1 Tatha u(ca) Vyafia(sa)-munir^aha i Palanat= 
ma (pa)ramo dhaTrnah=pa1atiat—paramarii tapalj pala- 

20. nat=parama5=sv'argo-gaga(ri)yas=tena palamrh \\ Pravardhamana-kalyapa- 
vijaya-rajye satnvat 5 Sravana-Su-tl-i sil*] 

21, A(Da)to tra ,=iksapatalika»Sn'Bhuvanapalah[i|*] Likhltani=idam kHrana- 
kayastha-Manna- Devap-at maja-Sivapabhyam (bhyam)[ii*] 

Srimad'Asata-dfcva-svahastab[|i*] 

Tratts/afiott. 

Oih. Victorious is she, who saves mankind from misfortunej Bhavanl (Durga). 
Victorious is he, who with his splendour has pervaded the universe, the Foe of 
the castles (^iva). Victorious also is the Elephant-faced one, he, by whose favour 
the calamity of a host of obstacles ceases (Gape^a). 

(L. 3.) From his residence at the glorious Cappaka, the highly devout [king 
Asata-deva] who takes delight in the worship of deities, the twice-bom and spiritual 
preceptors, the friend of the distressed, the blind, the needy and the unprotected, 
whose form is adorned with numbers of innumerable inrtues, the only abode of discri¬ 
mination, who by the effulgence of his gloiy bright like the mnltitudlnous beams of the 
Hare-holder (the Moon) has illumined all regions, the only ornament of the Solar race, 
tt'ho reverentially remembers the parl^tnal>haf^dr^Ik<l^ niahdrdjdii/iirdjat parantEivara^ the 
illustrious Salavahana-deva, and was reared by that other ocean, which was the womb 
of the faramabhaffdfikd ma/iardjnl the illustrious Rardha-devi, but was without spot \ 

(L. 6J he, the paramabhaifAraka, mahdrdjadhirdja, parameiv^ra, the illustrious 
Asata-deva, the prosperous one, enjoins on all the officials concerned, every raja, rana, 
rajput, royal councillor, brahmaija, ks^ya, vaiSya. Sudra, chief justice, those appointed 
and commissioned of (the raja’s) attendants (?), ever)’ rfrl/s, gamdgamika, abhitvara- 
mdna, Khafia, Kulika, collector, inspector of police, khandaraksd, bridge-guard (?), 
those belonging to the expeditionary force (?), every thief-catcher, jailor, executioner 
and all others, that constitute the eighteen elements of the state. 
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(L. lo) Be it known unto you, that w*ithin the circuit of the domain under my 
rule, In the Bhattaraka di$tnct there ts one bhil of land belonging to Daiima, which 
haa been enjoyed by Uddhara, the son of Cinna, and six bhiitni-masaka of Vanjallika, 
together In figures, i bhfi 6 [This land], on the tenns of its previous occupancy, 
as far as its limits, grass, grazing and pasture ground, with fallow')and large and 
small, with fruit-trees and water, w’ith ingress and egress, with houses, l<itchen-gardens 
etc., trees, gardens and resting-places, with all that js attached to it joined, has been 
granted as an agraMra to the brahmana Maca, the son of Purnaraja, the grandson of 
Dhananjaya of the house of KSSyapa, after a formal libation of a handful of water, for 
as long a time as the sun, the nioon and the earth shall endure. This grant is to he 
observed by ail above-named royal officers, to he enjoyed by the succession of [his] 
sons and sons' sons, inalienable, uncurtail able, unopposed. Let no hindrance whatever 
be caused [to him]. Let him on the authority of the copper-charter, issued by us, 
live and make [others] to live, enjoy and make [others] to enjoy. Let no one offer 
opposition, 

(L, 19,) For thus has VySsa, the sage, spoken: " By the obseiwance [of this 
grant] the highest religious merit, by [its] observance the highest ascetic merit, by 
(its) observance the highest heaven [will be attained] ; [its] observance, therefore, is 
very important.'’ 

(L. 20.) In the increasing, fortunate reign of victory ; in the year 5 [the month] 
Stavana, the bright fortnight, the lunar day 15. The messenger on this occasion was 
the Recordkeeper, the illustrious Bhuvanapala. This was written by the writers of 
legal documents Manna and Sivapa, the son of Devapa, 

Signature of the illustrious AsaU-deva. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

GEOGRAPHICAL. 'Our first object will be to consider w'hat conclusions regard* 
ingtbe ancient topography of Chamba can be drawn from the copper-plates. We find 
the State divided into districts {^turntdaid} of which the following are mentioned J— 

I, Brahmapura (I, 6), the modern Brahmaur (map Barmaor) tvhlch name is 
applied to a Teasdrat, a/arg'afm, and a village. The Brahmapura mandala must 
have corresponded to the Brahmaur pargana comprising the valley of the Budhii, a 
tributary of the- RavT. The village KhatJi, which belonged to this maniinla and still 
retains its name (map ! Kani), is situated east of the confluence of the RS.vi and the 
Budhil, on the ridge which forms the watershed between the two rivers. Mention is 
made of the hospice {matka) of Khani. It is curious that up to the present day w-e 
find several rest-houses for travellers shaded by mulberry trees at the spot where the 
road from Ulansa to the village of Brahmaur crosses the ridge near KhaoT. It Is evi¬ 
dent from the name that Brahmapura, in the first instance, indicated a town or 
large village. The meaning would be " town of Brahma " or “ town of the BraKmanas.” 
It IS interesting that the goddess Brahmapi, the female energy of Brahma, is still 
worshipped at a spring above the present village of Brahmaur. Other villages men- 
tioned m the wflflrfa/a are Vidavika, which perhaps is the modem Barei (map Barai), 
and Grima which is stiU known by the same name. 
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3, TnghaUa^a (III, 30), the present pargaua of Trehta (map Traiui), a tract 
along the upper Ravi above its junction w'ith the Budhil. The name points to the 
existence of three passes (Skr. gfiaNa, H. leading into-this part of the Ravi 

valley, presumably from the Cinab valley (Lahul), from the Biyas valley (Kangra), 
and from the Budhil valley (Brahmaur). The village Kulika-goslha mentioned in this 
mttndala is represented bv the modem Kulait (map Kolait) on the left bank of the 
Ravi, iti miles above Its junction with the Budhil. The name indicates that it iiii-as 
a settlement or station (Skr. gostha) of Kulikas, a tribe mentioned elsewhere in our 
plates ( 11 , S; IV, 14) together with the Rha 5 as. 

3. Panthila (IV, id, 31), the pargana of Panjila, situated immediately above 
Chamba city between the right bank of ihe Ravi and the left bank of the Saho. It con- 
tains the villages Kuloti (not identified), Muisgala, the modern Mugala, 3 miles above 
Chamba on the right bank of the Ravi, Vaia notv Bat, 3 miles north-east^of Chamba, 
and Gbalahana now Galone in a valley opening on the left bank of the S^ho, 3 miles 
east of Chamba 

4. Tavasaka (M, 5; IV, 17), below Chamba town, between the right bank of 
the Raii and the right bank of the Saho. The name is not preserved In the designa¬ 
tion of a p^fgai/a, but presumably is that of the village Tausa. The localities belong¬ 
ing to this maiidala are: Sumaiigala (II, 6), the present village of Surigal (map 
Sungul), 1 5 mile above Chamba towm on the right bank of the Saho ; Bhadravartna, now 
Bhadram, 2 miles below Chamba ^ and Sarahula, now Sarol (map Saroli), li mile below 
Chamba The two latter villages situated on the right bank of the Ravi belong now 
to the Rsjnagar/drgaiJff. The other localities of the Tavasaka matidala, Dhalyaka, 
Lartuka, and Vaudhaka, t am unable to idenlify. They would seem to indicate culti¬ 
vated fields rather than villages, 

5. Parakamata (IV, t8, 21, ap), as the name indicates, is the district situated on 
the other side (Skr. para) of the Ravi opposite Chamba town, now known as the Si.c 
pargana. The ancient designation seems to be entirely lost. The village Mang.ila 
(map Mungla), still knovrn by its original name, is situated on the road to NurpQr by 
the Cauhiri pass. Dhaullika, another locality in this wiiyeffl/a, is eridently the name 
of a piece of land now known as Dholi near Mahgala, between the village and the steep 

bank of the Ra^i- 

6. Bhattara (\^ 11) is no longer the name of a district, but is now used to indicate 
fifieenvdlliiges in the Hul-Gudial fargana. The local deity is still known as Bhattar 
Devi SUala, and the pilgrimage to her shrine is called Bhatt 5 r jaira. It is said that 
the inhabitants of these villages combine against other villagers in the game of 
ehaJkri (the same as cawnpaf), thus preserving the tradition of their former unity as 
residents of ono district- 

From the foregemg it is clear that at the time to which aur pUtes betongT the 
State of Chamba comprised the valleys of the upper Ravi and its tributary the Budhil, 
and the tracts round Chamba towm along both banks of the RavT and the Saho. But 
as the plates are all dated from Chamba city as the seat of Government, which pro¬ 
bably was In the centre of the State, there is reason to assume that its territory extended 
considerably lower dowm the river, perhaps as far as the Sivaliks, comprising the 
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whole of the valley of the Ravi and its tributaries during Us course through the hills. 
Whether in those days any tracts on the upper Cfnab now belonging to the State, or 
other territories outside the country drained by the Ravi, were included in Chatnbi, 
it IS impossible to say. But it desen-es notice that mention is made of an inhahitant 
of Bhadravata§a (I V, 17) r.e., Bhadravah, as a land-holder in Chamba, Bhadravah 
occupies the valley of the Nini, a sauthein tributary of the Cinab, and belonged to 
Chamba before it became absorbed in, the JammQ State of which it now Is a district. 
That it did not belong to Kalmir in the beginning of the twelfth century is ewdent 
from the Rajatarahginl (VHT, 500-501), where we read that the pretender Sahasra- 
mafigaJa, being expelled from KaSrajr by Sussala {ina-aoj, took refuge in Bhadra- 
vakaSa. That the name is only once mentioned in Kalhai^'s chronicle makes its 
occurrence in a Chamba. grant the more interesting. 

In the passage relating to Raja Sahillavarman (HI, 3-i 1 and IV, 3“io) several 
States and rribes of the Panjab Hills are mentioned, which were either at war or m 
alliance with the Chamba ruler. His opponents were the Saumaukas, the Kiras, and 
the lord of Durgara. 

Durgara appears to be the ancient name for the modern Dugar (Dogra), the 
mountainous tract between the jehlam and the Ravi, or more definitely the ancient 
Jammu State on the Cinabd The Kiras were a tribe located in the immediate 
neighbourhood oI KaSmir.* The famous Baijnath in Kangra would seem to have 
been a settlement of this tribe, as the ancient name is stated to have been Klragrain, 
a village of the Kiras. The Saumatikas I have not found mentioned anywhere else 
But from the wording of the inscription it is clear that we shall have to look for 
them somewhere in the vicinity of Jammu. Now in the Basaull tahsH of the 
Jasrota district of the present Jammu State there is a ract ('fl%a)' known as 
Sumarta (map Sambarta), This name in Prakritised form would be Suma^, of which 
Saumatika would be a regular derivative. It is certainly strange to find the 

older form used nowa-days- From a topographical point of view the identification 
seems very plausible. 

The allies ol Sahillawere the ruler of Trigarta, le., the Kangya or Lower Blvas 
valley, and the lord of Kulnta, the modem Kulla on the Upper Biyas, which is now a 
sub-division of the Kangra district.* 


HISTORICAL.—The inscriptions of Memvarman acquaint us with the names of 
his father Divakara-(or Deva*)varraan, his grandfather Balavarman and his great-grand¬ 
father Adltyavarman. Assuming for pal^ographical reasons that Meruvarnian ruled 
in the commencement of the eighth century, his immediate predecessors are to be 
placed in the second half of the seventh century. Utifortunatel v the inscriptions do not 
contain any information regarding these rulers. Of Meruvarman himself we can only 
surmise that, considering the number of temples founded by him, he must have been a 
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prince of some importance. From the title Mahiirdjsdhti'itja it would seem that he 
occupied a higlier position than those ra?ids (Skr. rajunaka) who, according to tradi^ 
tion, held stnaJI portions of Chamba State before its consolidation by S^illavarman- 
That Brahmaur was his capital, appears from local tradition and from the fact that 
three of his inscribed images have been found there. His dominions must have com¬ 
prised ChatrSfi, but probably did not eictend further down the river. 

It was Sahilla who is said to have contiuere.l the lovver valley and made Chamba 
his capital. His name is remembered up to the present day and has become the centre 
of many a popular legend. No document of this chief has come to light, but in copper¬ 
plates I and It we have grants of his son Yagakara (or Yugakara) and of his grandson 
Vidagdhadeva.' From their titles we may conclude that they were independent rulers. 
The grants arc dated from Chamba and therefore confirm popular tradition. The 
name of Sahilla found on Plate 1 , as that of the donor’s father, recurs in Plates til and 
fV, hut here he has become the glorified ancestor of the donors and a considerable 
portion of the inscription is devoted to his praise. It is interesting that this eulogy on 
both plates is almost Identical and has become, as it wctc, a formula. Some genera¬ 
tions must have passed before Sahilla’s fame could become thus magnified, and it is 
therefore likely that Plates II and HI are separated by a space of at feast half a century. 

That Plates [|l, I\\ and V belong to the same period, follows from the names of 
ihe donors and their parents mentioned therein. It is clear that Somavarman and 
Asata succeeded each other and w'ere both sons of Salavahana, The latter's name 
occurs not only in the three grants proper, bu(, as noted above, is found in almost 
effaced lettering in the margin of Somavarman's plate. 

This grant apparently was first intended to be Issued by Sslavahana, who con¬ 
firmed it with bis signature—curiously enough before the deed was engraved 
on the plate. The cause which prevented him from executing his design may be sur¬ 
mised from the Rajatarangitti where we read that Sala, the ruler of Campa, was 
uprooted by Anantavarman of KaSmir* This Sala has been rightly identified by 
Pt-of. Kielhorn with the Salavahana of the copper-plates,* and we have thus gaitted 
a valuable clue to the chronology of our inscriptions. Anatvta reigned from 1028 until 
1063, but, as he succeeded as a child, we may assume that .Sala's dethronement did 
not take place before 103S. The accession of Somavarman therefore lies between the 
years 1038 and 1063, and Plate III which is dated In the 7th year of his reign, between 
to45 and 1070.* It would seem that the mention of a solar eclipse in connection 
vt'ith this grant might enable us to fix vis date more precisely. But if my calculations 
be correct, solar eclipses took place in the month Bhadrapadaof the years 1047, 1056 
and 1066, so that an unc ertainty still remains. Kalhapa’s account gives the impression 

■ 1 take for granted that the Yag^kara d Plate 1 b the same individual aa the Vugiikara of tf, 

* Rdjtt. (ed. Stein), VII. 3|S. 

> SaU ift An abbrcvEadfiii of S^SAVilhAnn. CunningKain haa confused the name uf Sihillii 

with S5lavihan?i* He firtt irfeniifiHl the former w ith ihe Sala of the fA. S* XIV, 115)1 ntid aJso with 

tho Sutavahana of tht cappw-platea (A. S, Rr, XXI* again in his AncUAi (p. 14s) ht make? 

sala lb* fathOT of llie founder of Chamhn, Ur Sahilla, His reference to Fetishla must be due loan ovmIghL 
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thai the deposiiion of Sala occurred towards the end of Anantavarman's reign, so 
that we are perhaps justified In restricting the alternative dates to 1056 and 1066. 
Asata must have succeeded his brother before lo87«88, the year in which he visited 
Kala^of KaSmlr in the capacity of Raja of Chamba,' Plates IV' and V, therefore, be¬ 
long to the second half of the eleventh century, the earliest possible date of the former 
being 1056, and the latest possible date of the portion added to it in Asata's eleventh 
year being 1099. The two earlier plates issued by Sahilla's immediate successors we 
are inclined to place in the second half of the tenth century, and the reign of Sahilla 
himself about the middle of that century. This would^ therefore, be the approximate 
date of the foundation of Chamba tovi-n and of the consolidation of the State. The 
Turuakas wkh whom Sahitta is said to have been at war, may have been the Muham¬ 
madans who about this time made their first inroads in the North-West. 

It will be of interest to compare the data derived from our inscriptions with those 
contained in the vuwi^ult of the Chamba rajas. The first fifty-six: names agree closely 
w'ith those of the Silryavaihis. as found in the Puranas, and may be eliminated 
as rnythological. After these we have the following *:— 


MarD{t}- 

JayaatambhA. 

Jalastambha. 

MahAatambha. 

Adivarm^iin. 

Devavarman- 

Mandara, 

Kantara. 

Pragalbba- 


10. AJyavannan. 
Menivarman. 

Sti vat n a varman. 

Lak sm J varnian. 
MDsHi^avarnian, 
Hamsavarinan.^ 
Slravarmaii. 

Sena for Samya] varman* 
Sajjanavarman, 


Sihilavarman. 

20. Yugakaravarman. 
Dagdha Of Dogdha. 
Vidagdha. 
Vicitravafinan. 
VaSryavarman. 

Asaia. 

Jisata. 


It will be seen that not only the oarae of Meruvarman occurs on the list, but also 
those of two of his ancestors, if we may take Adivarman to be a corruption of Adityavar- 
man. Dalavarman's name is omitted and the four names which separate Meruvarman 
from his father Devavarman must be either out of place or interpolated. Between Meru¬ 
varman and Sahilla we have seven names; this number would well agree with the space 
of time which, for reasons stated above, we believe to separate those two rulers. How 
far the intervening names are historical cannot be decided in the absence of any 
records. Yugakara is rightly put down as Sahilla's son and successor, but the name 
Dagdha, which follows Yugakara, w ill probably have to be eliminated, unless we assume 
ibat he was an elder son of that ruler." That Vidagdha was Yugakara’s son is evident 
from Plate II. The names Vicitravarman and Vairyavarman have not been preserved 
elsewhere. On the contrary the genealogical roll omits both Salavahana and Somavar- 
man who appear on the copper-plates as rulers of Chamba. Asata and Jasata are 
historical names, as they are both mentioned in the Rajataranginl, and the former more¬ 
over figures on copper-plates IV and V. Our conclusion is that the vamiavaii clearly 


» RcM VIJ, S 80 . 

’ CA CunnmghAni, A,S. fl., XIV- 


Jn a when Fanskrt was Well known, it does rot seen likdy that such an inauspieigus name as 

UagdHa^W have been wlecied fw ati heir lo the throne. The other form under which it appears iti the 
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possesses an historical base, hut is by no means fully to be relied upon. The informa¬ 
tion which it contains has to be checked by the aid of documents which are less liable 
to alterations. Considering the number of epigraphs existing in the Stale, it is not 
unreasonable to hope that a further search for inscriptions in Chamba and the surround* 
ing districts will, in the future, enable us to fix the chronology of its rulers and to give 
the outline of their history. 

At the end of this paper I wish to express my sincere thanks to His Highness the 
Raja of Chamba and to Mlyan BhQri Singh, CJ.E,, Prime Minister of the State, for their 
kind hospitality and valuable assistance during my stay in Chamba territory. Only 
by their co-operation has it been possible to collect In a brief space of time so much 
material of great antiquarian value. For much interesting information regarding local 
traditions and history I am indebted to Dr. j. Hutchison, who in the course of more 
than thirty years spent in missionary work has acquired an intitnate knowledge of 
Chamba and the neighbouring hill-tracts. In correcting the inscriptions and in 
restoring incomplete verses 1 thankfully acknowledge the assistance of my learned 
friend Paqdit Mukunda R£ma Ssstri of the Ranblr Institute (KaSmlr) and of my 
Assistant Pandit HtrSnanda, of Labor. 


J, Ph. Vogel, 


ARMENIAN INSCRIPTIONS IN 

BALUCHISTAN. 

-♦-- 

I N July 1901 the Curator of the Central Museum, Labor, informed me that two 
inscribed stones had been received from Dlwan Ganpat Rai, C.LE., Extra 
Assistant Commissioner, Sibi. They originated from Kach, a station on the Slndh- 
Pishin railway in the S^hrig uljsil, district Thalchotiali, Balachtstan, One of the 
stones showed only some scratchings probably intended for trimlas^ The other con¬ 
tained an inscription in a type different from any Indian script knowm to me. On the 
advice of Dr, M. A. Stein, 1 forwarded impressions of the latter to M. Ed. Drouin, a 
specialist in Semitic epigraphy and Secretary to the Societd asiatique at Paris, with the 
request that I might be favoured with his opinion on the subject. In his reply that 
distinguished scholar stated that he could not discover any resemblance with Semitic 
alphabets but that possibly specimens of similar inscriptions would throw light on the 
matter Inquiries being made by DTwan Ganpat Rai, three more inscribed stones 
were discovered m a spot called L'sh Naral at a distance of two miles from Kach 

where the previous inscriptions had been found. One of these stones had only some 
scribbling of Persian letters; the other two bore inscriptions similar to the one first 
discovered. Impressions of the latter were sent to M. Drouin who was kind enough 
tb'forward to ms the following mformation :— 

“The inscriptions,M. Drouin wrote, **are in .Armenian letters and have been 
engraved on the stones by people who belonged to an Armenian colony established 
•* in Baluchistan in the beginning of the seventeenth century. Two of these inscrip. 
'*tions are dated 1050 and 1067 of the .Armenian era (1606^ t6l8 A.D.), We know 
” from the historians that Tahmfep (t534^’76) and ^ah 'Abbas I. (1387^1639) 
" ravaged Georgia and Armenia; Tahm^p In 1547 and 'Abbas in 1600, 1603, and 
i6(S. A large number of Armenians were transported into several parts of the 
" Persian Empire: Isfahan, Afghanistan, Mekran, etc. The inhabitants of Djulfa, a 
"town of Aderbodsau, built,-near Isfahan, a town which they called New Djulfa (Arme- 
" nian Nar Djottffka). 

‘M have communicated my decipherment to Mr. Barmadsian, an Armenian 
"scholar living in Paris, who has agreed that the writing was an.old Armenktn writing 
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" rudely engraved on the stone. Consequently there remains some doubt with regard 
** to the missing or obliterated letters. 1 must remark that the .Armenian era is generallv 
accepted ^ at 55*‘552 A.D., but some authors like Ed, Dulaurie {Chr&nolo^ie 
" arm^Hienne, Paris, 1859) reckon nth July 352 to loth Julv353.” 

The stone first discovered (Labor Museum t, 1 44) is irregularly shaped j the 
inscribed flat surface measures 4*' by af'. The letters are from to i J" high, It con¬ 
tains an incomplete inscription in three lines, which M. Drouin reads:— 

—i ordi — son of 
Khan p — khan p.— 

Of the two other inscriptions, one (Labor Museum 1 , 155I is inscribed on a stone 
measuring 7^' by 6 ^" by 4 ^, and consists of three lines of which the first and 
the second, containing five letters each, measure 2^^. and the third one, containing the 
date, The average size of the letters Is J*. It was read by M, Drouin :— 

A It tth a k 
B r A i a 
tb (or t)tQOQ $0 
The meaning being : 

.Autchak (a proper name ? ) 

Br (abbreviation=son 7 ) Aka 
Anno 1030 (,A-D. 1601), 

(; is an abbreviation for /cm^year). 

The third inscription (Labor Museum 1 , 157) on a thin slab of 10* by 7^“ 

by ^'and contains a monogram 3^'* long by 2^ high, and a date written in two short 
lines to the proper left of the former, the characters being from to if'* high. The 
interpretation supplied by M, Drouin Is as follow's :— 

Monogram” Gh e u n /=Leon (a proper name) 

Date ih (or /) v «, i.e., tvln = year. 
jooo, do, 7, i,e., 1067 (=1618 A.D.L 

The inscriptions hitherto discovered contain only a name and a date, hut are of 
interest in connection with the historical facts referred to above. The explanation of 
their origin offered by M. Drouin possesses much probability, but cannot at present 
be considered certain, Mr. R. Hughes Buller, 1 ,C,S,, Superintendent,/m/erfs/ Gasei- 
feer^ in BalQchTstan, has been good enough to provide me with the follow ing particulars 
regarding the locality where the inscriptions have been found. Dsh Nara! the 

Camel Pass^j is a barren pass on the main road from Qandaharto Sindh and the 
Paftjab. In old days this road W'as much frequented. It ran from Sanghar in the 
Pafijab to Duki, thence through Nagau to Kljwas and AtnadOn and so over the 
Naral to Peshin. This is the route which was followed by Prince Dara. Sbikoh, when 
he went to invade Qandahar, and also by Messrs. Steele and Crowtlier who travelled 
from .Ajmir to Isfahan about 1614 A.D. There cannot, in Mr. Hughes Suller's 
opinion, have been any permanent colony there. 

From ancient times Armenian merchants carried on an active trade with India 
through Persia, which flourished especially under the reign of the Mughal emperors 
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Akbar and Jahangir, In Agra and other places in India there existed extensive 
Armenian colonies to which numerous sepulchral inscriptions stilt bear evidence,On 
the other hand, it should be noticed that no Armenian colonies can be traced now in 
the Kalat agency. We should therefore have to assume that the reputed settlers of 
the seventeenth century, on tbeir conversion to Islam, have become completely merged 
ill the indigenous Brohi and BalQch tribes. It is of interest that at Kabul an Armenian 
colony, established in the reign of Tahmasp and Shah 'Abbas, lias survived up to the 
lime of Amir Sher ' All Khan. They had preserved Christianity and lived in the Bila 
fJisSr near the ^ah ^ahld Gate, but are said to have been banished bv the late 
Amir ,Abdu-r-ralim 5 n * 

In view of the above facts may we not suppose that Armenian traders left their 
names carved on these stones as a record of their having crossed the Camel Pass on 
the high road from Persia to India? Further epigraphical discoveries may perhaps 
help us to decide which of the two theories Is correct. 


J. Ph, Vogel, 


CJf+ MIl j+ Sclhj. iff thf in xSqtI hd. An * _ • 

Haid^td fr™*" tletMhed tombs are/ountl at (Ciutningha^, A, V Vol. 1. 3J) 
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8- The Antiquities of Ori£Sa„ Volume 
[. 

Rdjendralifa Mltra * 

Wyman & Co., Calcutta, 

187 5* 


* Notb. — Ttve ccuitmurd of b_y A. Cunning Eta m iDlrsctor General of the ArcE^spaEo^lc^] Sui vcy 

cf India), which exlertd over the years Te&3-i5lt4 irtclnaive, ^ire marked [C- S-J in this lisE. 

The reports of ihe Ne^' tmpefiaJ Series, which b(?^sii in 1&74 are atiE] in progresF^ nre maiked J, S.'. 
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Tkle of vcirlc 

Natnp and design aitdii 

ef auttnir^ 

Fuhli^bmg P^i!£ 9 k and dale 
ul pubncnllan* 

India— 



Q. Report for the vear 18^3-73, 
Volume V. (C. S.) 

A. Cunningham, Director 
General, Arcliajologieal 

Survey of India, 

Sap^riotrndtntp Govern¬ 
ment Printitigp Cal¬ 
cutta, (875. 

lo. Report on the antiqiritjes of 
KA[hi 4 w&d and Kaclih. (\. 1 . S,] 

J. Burge^s^ Archeological 
Surveyor and Ri>[]orter to 
GoveromenL Western 

India. 

W. a Alba & Co., 13, 
Waterloo Place^ Loii- 
don, S. 1876s 

\Im Corpi4-^ ItisenptaQDdni Indtcarum. 
Votumc t| Inscription! df Asdka. 

A. Cunningham, Director 
(iencral, Archie ological 

Survey of India. 

Super Id tended tt Govern- 

raeiit Printing, Cal* 
cotta* 1877- 

13 . Report on the andqnitie! id the 
Bfdsr and Aurangabad diatrietsH 
(N. L S.) 1 

1 

J. Burgess, Arehaeologtcat 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
(^vernment. Western 

India. 

W. H, Allen & Co., t3i 
Waterloo PUce^ Lon* 
doa, SvW.j rSjS. 

13, Report of a tour in Eastern Rs}* 
paUoa in and 1873-731 

Volume VI. ICS-) 

A. C. L, CafHeyle, Assistant, | 
Arckicological Survey, 

Superin Lea dent. Govern* 
metit Printing, Cal- 
' cuttsp 187S. 

14* Report of a tour in Bnndelkband 
and Malwa, ^871-71^ and in 
the Central Provinces, 1873-74. 
Volume VlL [C. S.) 

J. D, Beglar, Assistant, 
Arc hsological Survey, 

Dhtm 

15. Report of a tour throngli the 
Bengal Provinces, oi Patna, 
Gaya, Moogirp and Bhagalpur i 
The Santal Parganas, Man- 
hhum, Singhbhum^ and Birbhuni; 
Bankura, Raniganj, Bardwan, 
and Hnghli in (872-73, Volume 
Vltl (C* S.) 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 

16. Prii, Sanskrit^ and old Canaresc ! 
Inscriptions from the Bombay 
Presidrncy and parts of the 
Madras Presidency and hlxiisur^ 
arranged and explained^ 

J. F. Fleet, Bombay Civil | 
Service, and J. liurgess, ' 
Archeological Surveyor, I 
Western India, 

G. E. Eyre aud W, 

1 8^78 ^ 

17* The Stdpa of Bharfaut, A Bud¬ 
dhist monuiiieut oruaniented 
with Jiumerons sculpturesi illus¬ 
trative of Buddhist legend and 
history in the third ccntnrv B, C. 

A. Cunningham, Director 
General. ArchmnWeal 

Survey of India. 

Allen Si Co., 13, 
Waterloo PUce, Lon- 
don, S.W,, tSyy. 

j8 . Report of tours in Central Doab 
and Gorakhjifur tii 1874-75 and , 
*®75 761 Volume XJI. (C. SJ 

ig. Report of a tour in the CeniraJ 
Provinces in (^73-74 and 
1874-75, Volume [X. (C. 5.) 

A. C. L. Carlleyle, jsl Assis^ 
tant, Arcti^ologleat Survey. 

1 

A. Cudningham, Director 
Geucral, ArcharoWical i 

Survey of India. 

Superio ten dent, Govern- 
ment Printing, Cal- 

1879. 

Ditto. 
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Tille of workn 


20^ Report of tours m Buodclkhancl 
and Malwa m fS 74-75 and 
1376-77, Vdnme X. (C S.) 

ar. Report of tours in the GangeUc 
Provinces froniBadaon to Bihar 
in i875'76and 1877-7S* Volume 
XI. (C. S.) 

Report on the Anjaravati tope and 
excavations on its site in 1877, 


53. The Antiquities 
Volume LJ. 


of Oris?a;r 


24. The Cave Temples oi India 


35, First Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monnmenta in India 
for the year 1881-82, 

26. Report of tours m the South- 
Eastern Provinces in 1 374*75 

XllK 


and 1875-76, 

(C. S.) 


Volume 


21* Report of a tour inlhc Punjab in 
1878-79, Volntue XI Vi, (C Sh) 


28. Report of a tour in Bitiar and 

Bengal in 1879-80 from Palna 
to Suoafgaon, \"oluine XV, 
{C. S } 

29. Lists of Antiquariao Remains in 

the Presidency of Madras. (N. 

I SO 

30. Preliminary reporU by Curatot, 

Ancient Monuments in India. 

{a] Madras Presidency— 

The Seven Pagodas 

Vffnr , » ^ I * 

Trichin cipoly 

Srirangam ■ * * - 


sn6 pfldaE designadan 
uf aulhor. 


A. Cnnnjughamp Director 
Gen cral, Arch^ologi cal 
Survey of tndia^ 

Ditto 


R. Sewdh Madras Civil 
Sendee. 

R^}eudral£la Mitra 


J. Fcrgusson and J. Burgess - 


H, H. Cole, Curator of 
Ancient Monuments in 
India, 

J, D. Beglafi Assistanr, 
Archarologttai Survey, 


A. Cunningham, Drrector 
General^ .Archseo logical 

Survey oi India. 

Ditto 


R. Sekvelh Madras Civil 
Service. 


H. Colftj Curator of An¬ 
cient Monuments m India. 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 


Publi^ihEn^ PrfiMi flud date 
of publicalion. 


Superintendent, Govern* 
ment Printing^ Cai- 
cutta, r88o. 

DittOi i 3 So. 


G* E, Eyre and W. 

Spoltkwoode^ t83o. 

W. Neivman 3 : Co., Cal¬ 
cutta, i8Sd, 


W* H, Allen ik Co., 13, 
Waterlou Place, Lou¬ 
don, S.W*, 1880. 


G 0 V eiu men t Cen tm I 

Branch Press, Simla, 
1882, 

Superiniendenti Govern* 
ment Printing, Cal* 
entta, *882. 


Ditto. 


Ditto, 


Govern me ut Press, 

Madras,, iS8a^ 


Go vet nm etit Ce n t ral 

Bra Qch Presa^ S i m b, 
l8Si to 1S83. 


Ditto, 

Ditto. 

Ditto* 

Ditto* 
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TitJe of work. 

1 

' Name and doi^naiinn 

1 of author. 

1 Publishing Presa^ and dale 
ol publicaiiati* 

India— cant^i 

1 


(^) Madrua Praidciicy — 



Madura « « 

H, H. Ctiratof of An* 

dent Motiumentfi in India. 

Govern meat Cootml 

Branch PftSs^ Sitnia, 
tSSt to [883, 

Tafl]orE ^ . I. ^ 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Kombakonam + . * 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, 

ChillambarAin 

1 Ditto 

Dittex. 

Cocijcveiam , . « « 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Bijana^ar . . ^ , 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Bomba^r Presidency— 



Abcnedabad « » , « 

1 Ditto 

Ditto, 

Poon a « * - « * 

Ditto , , 

Dittov 

Karli . . . * 

Ditto » 

Ditto. 

Arabarnalb «... 

Ditto 

Ditto, 

Elcphaota , . « « 

Ditto , , 

Ditto. 

i<) Bijapur * * . . 

1 

Ditto . , 

Ditto. 

{d} Rajptitana— | 



Mount Abu . . . . i 

Ditto 

DittciL 

Ajinir *44^1. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Jaipur , 4 , * . 

Ditto , 

Ditto. 

UlvAf 4 i . . 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

H- H. the Nbani's Territory" ! 



Kalburgah . » . , 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(/} Potsjab— 



(Memorandum on Ancient | 
Monuments in Eusafzai^ with I 
a description o( ite explora* 
tions undertaken from the 4tb 
Febiuary to the [6th April 
and suggestions for the 
diaposai of the sculptures*) 

Ditto a 

Ditto, 
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TUle oJ vtutIc^ 

Name ^nd D^cial design allfln 
or author. 

Publishing Preis, and dale 
of publbcallon. 

India— « 3 n^rf. 



31., Second Report of the Curalor of 

H. H Cole, Cura^tor of 

Super in tendentj Govern* 

Ancient ^fDnulnent:s in Indk 

Ancient Mosmmctite in 

ment Printing, Cal¬ 

for thr year j8Sa-83. 

India. 

cutta, 18 S3, 

32, Report on the Buddhist Cave 

J- Burgess, Archeological 
Surveyor and Reporter to 

BaUantyne, IJanson St 

Tenipks and their Inscriptions. 

Ct>,p Edinburgh and 
London, 1883* 

{N. 1 S,) 

Government for Western 
and Sotilhern India, 

J3. Report of tours in North and 

Ai Cunningham, Director 

Superintendent Govern' 

South Bibaf in 1880-8 ij Voluitic 

Gene f a 1 1 Archseolog ic a 1 

menl Printing, Cal¬ 

XVI. (C. S.) 

Survey of India, and 

11 . B W. Garrick^ AssistatiC.| 
Afchjeologicat Survey* 

cutta, 18S3. 

34. Preservation of NatianaS jtonn- 
meiits—Fortress Giivalior* 

j* B* Keith, Super id tendtnig 
Monunienlal Preservatiau. 

Ditlo 

35, Catslogne and Hand-Book of the 
Archaeological CoUcctions in the 

J. Andersoop. Superintend* 
ent| liidiati Mu^etim. 

Ditto. 

Indian Museum^ Part 1 —^Asoka 
and IndoScythlan Calkries. 



36 Ditto ditto, Part 11 — 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

Gupta and Itiscription Galleries. 



37. Report of a tour in Gorakhpur 
district in 1875-75 and 1S76-77, 

A- C. LKCarlleyle, ist Asaist- 
ant^ *4rcJi^ologicaI Survey. 

Ditto. 

Volume XVllL {€, S ) 



38. Repot 1 on the Elura cave temples 

J. Burges?, Arcliaso logical 

Baliatityne, Hanson & 

and the other BrahmanTCal and 

Surveyor and Refiorter to 

Co*i Edinhcrgh and 

Jaina caves in Western India. 

[N, U So 

Govern uienl for WesEem 
and Southern India. 

London, J8S3. 

39, Report df a lour in the Central 
Provinces and Lower Gan gel ic 

A. Cunningham, Director 

Sd peri 11 tendent, Gover li - 

Gene ral^ A rchinologi cal 

mcnt Printing, Cal¬ 

Doab in 1881-82, Volunfie XVJL 

Survey of India, 

cutta, 1884, 

ic. s.) 



40. List* of Inscriptions and Sketch 
of the Dynasties of Soulherji 

R, Sewdip Madras Civil 1 

1 Go ve rum eut Pfras, 

Service* 

Madras, 1884. 

India- (N^ h S.) 

1 


4j, Preservation of National Mono- 
meiits, tndia^ 

H. H. Cote, Curator of An¬ 

Pialcs prepared in PariSj 

cient Monuments m IndU^ , 

1884-85. 

(ff) Agra and Givalior « i 

Ditto * 

Di-Uo, 

(i) Golden temple at Aturitsarp 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto. 

Ptitijah. 



(tf) Delhi ^ - 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(if) Grffico-Buddhist sculptures 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

from Yusiufiai. 
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Name and oSirlal dHignatkin 

Pubtishjng {'resSf arid data 

□f anther. 

of publicAtiofi. 

fNDIA—fpn/rf. 



(tf) Great tetdpk to SivA and his 

1 H* H. Cole, Curator of An¬ 

i Plates prepared io Parla^ 

congf^ft at Madura. 

cient Monuments in India. 

18S4-S5. 

{/) Meywac . * * * 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

{^) Bitlldia^s of the Pan jab 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(A) Great Bnddlilst Tope at 
Sanchi. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

(r) TGmbo[ Jahangir at SHahdara 
near Lahore. 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

t/J The temples at Trichinopoly 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

42^ Third Report of the Curator of 
Ancient Monmneots ia India 
for tbe year lS83’'B4, 

Ditto 

1 

Su per i nt en dent p Govern¬ 
ment Print ingp Cal¬ 

cutta^ 1885- 

43* Reprrt of a tour ihrongh Bihar^ 
Central Indiap PeahaTvar^ and 
Yu-iufzait during 1S81-82, Vol. 
XIX. 1C S.) 

H. B, W. Garrick j Assistant, 
Aichseological Surv ey - 

Ditto, 

1 

44. Report of a tour in Elastem Raj- 
putiina in 1882-83^ VoL XX. 
(C. S.) 

A. Cniininghamj Director 
Gen e ral, Archceologi ca 1 

Survey of India, 

Ditto. 

45, Reports o! a tout in Bundelkfiand , 
and Rewa in 1SS3-84 and of a 
loiir in Rewa, Bandelkhand^ 
Malwapand Givalior in 1^84-85^ 
VoL XXL fC. S.) 1 

Ditto * , 

1 

Ditto 

1 

46. Report of touts in Gorakhpurp, 

A. C. L. Carl ley le, ist Assl^t- 
antj Archeological Survey* 

Ditto. 

Saran^and Ghftzipnr in 1877-78'' 
7^ and 8 q» VdL XXIL [C» S.) 


47* Report of a tour in the Punjab 
and R&jpatAna in 18S3-84, Vol. 
XXIII. (C. S.) 

l‘L B* W, Garrick p Asslslant^ 
Archjeologieal Survey. 

DittOj 1887* 

48^ General !nde^ to the Reports of 
the Archeological Survey of 
India, Vola. 1—XXItl. (C §,) 

V. A« Smithy Indian Civil 
Service. 

Ditto, 

49. The Buddhist siCipasof Amara* 

J. Burgessj Director Genera 1, 

Balia ntyfic, Hanson Sc 

vati and Jaggayyapeta in the 

Archeological Survey of 

Co.p Edinburgh and 

Krishna Distrietp Madras Pre¬ 
sidency, with translations of tbe 
Asoka InscriptiooB at Jaugada 
and DhanlL {N. L S.J 

India, and G, BOhkrp Ph, D*, 
LL.D.| C.LH.j etc. 

Loudoop 1887. 
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TJlltf of work. 

1 

Name and oHicial designalinn 
of ainhor. 

Pijb1i&hin^ Pr^£, and dale 
nl publicalion. 

India— fitn/rf. j 



50. The Stiarqi Architecture of Jann* 
pur. (N. 1 S.J 

A, Fuhrer, ArchDeolngi- 
cal SurveVj North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh^ and 
E. W, Smith, Arthiteclnrai 
AsipislanL 

.Sriperiiitendent, Govern* 
meat Printing.^ Cal- 
cutta, lES^. 

51. Jeypore Portfolio of Architectural 
Details; Parts 1 —-X. 

Colonel S. S. Jacob* CJ.E. - 

Griggs and Sons, Londen, 
tS90-gS. 

53. South Indian luscriptidjis (Vol. i). 
(N. I. S.) 

E. Holtasch, Gnvefnnient . 
Epigraphist^ | 

Govern me nt Press^ 

Madras, j8go* 

53, Ditto ditto (Vol. II). 

(N. 1 . S.) 1 

Ditto * 1 

Ditto, iSgi* 

54. The Monumeuta] Antiquhifs and 
Tnsmpttons in the North* 
Westefm Provinces and Oudh- 
(N. ]. S4 

i 

A. Fkihreri Archasological | 
Survey, NorthAVeslem 

Provinces and Qudh. | 

Government Press^ Norths 
Western Provinces and 
Ondh, iSgi. 

Epipraphia Indict of the Archjeo- 
logical Survey of Itidiii, VoL L 
(N. [. S4 

J, Burges^ij bte Director 

1 Gen era!, A rcha-o logical 

Survey of India. 

Superintendent^ Govern- 
mojit Prinlingj Cal¬ 
cutta^ 1892, 

56^ Mahabodlii or the Circuit BoddliUt 
Temple under the Bodlii tree, 
at Buddha Gaya, 

A. Cnnni Ogham, la to Direc¬ 
tor General, Archseotogical 
Survey of India- 

^V* .Mien ^ Co,. 13, 

Waterloo Placej. Lon-* 
dati^ S. W.f. 

^7, Epigraphia ludiea of the Archaso- 
logical Survey of India (VoL llj. 
(N, 1. S4 

J. BriTgess, Directus 

Ge neral, A r ch seol ogi cal 

Survey of India. 

SoperintendetiE, Goverti- 
ineiit Printing, Cat- 
ciitta, 1894. 

58. Notes on the Antiquities^ Ethno¬ 
graphy, and HL^iorj nf Las Bela 
and Mel; ran. 

T. H. Hcldtch, Superinten¬ 
dent, Snrvey of India. 

Dilto, 

50, South Indian Buddhist Antiqul- 
lies. (N, L SkJ 

A* Rea, Superintendent, 
Arch;^ □ 1 ogical Su r vey, Mad - 
rj^s. 

Government PrcM. Mad* 
nk5* 1S94. 

60- List of Architectural and Ards.Teo- 
logical Remains in Coorg* (NL 

L SO 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

01. Bower Manuscript ^N. L S.} + 

A» Hoernle, Priticipalp Cal¬ 
cutta Madraiisali^ 

Sopcriatcndcnl, Govern-* 
ment Printing* CaK 
cutta* 1893-97. 

62. The Moghul Architecture of 
Failipiir'-SikrL Parts I-JV, (N+ 
L SO 

E. Smith, Archaeological Sur* 
vey, North-Weatcrji Pro- 
\incc 5 and Oudh. 

Govern ment Press, Ndrth- 
i Western Provinces 

‘ and Oudhg 1S94-98. 

63* On the Muharamadan Architec- 
lure in Gujarat. (N. 1 -S.) 

J- Burgess, late Director 
G V 1 lei a I, Arc hseologi ca 1 

Survey of India* 

Eyre and Spottlswoode^ 
London, 1896, 

1 


3 o 
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Nfitti!& and diislipiaUDn 

Df aliLhur, 

Publishing Prean, and dale 
of publ^atkin^ 

India— cfftieid. 



64- CliAlukyan Arcbitecturej including 
«xaniple,s from thfl BaltAri Dis¬ 
trict j Madras Presidencv, (N, J- 

so 

[' As Rea, Superriiteniiedt, 
Archfleoiggical Siir^eyp Mad¬ 
ras. 

Government Press, Mad¬ 
ras, ) 396. 

65. Lists of Antiquarian RoiiiaJns in 
the Central Provtnces and 
BerAr* fN. L S.) 

Hs SuperlUlendentj 

1 Arch^xrologlcal Surv-ey, Bom- 
1 tay. 

Superintendent Govem- 
■ mem Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, i%7. 

C6. MonumenUl Remains of the 
Dulcb Kast India Company in 
the Presidency of Madras. (N, 
1 . S.) 

A. Rea, Superintendent, 
ArcbajoJagical Survey* Mad- 
raa» 

Government Press, Mad¬ 
ras, 1897, 

67. Revised lists of Antiquarian Re- 
mahiJ 4 in the fiqnibay Pros!* 
dtsnc\\ (N^ L S.) 

H. Cousena, Supeirintendent. 

Ardiacolggical Survey ^ 

Bombay, 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1897. 

68. South Indian Inscriptions (Volume 
III, Part I). (N. I. S.J 

1 E. Hulria^chy Govermnent 

1 SpEgr^pbEat. 

Government Press, Mad¬ 
ras, 1S99. 

6> A list of photograpliic negatives 
of Indian antiquities in tfae 
collection of the Indian Museum 
with which Is incorporated the 
list of similar negatives in the 
possession of the India Ollice. 

Dr* T. Blogh^ rat Assistant 
SuperintendeiiL Indian Mu* 
Scum- 

1 

Superinteiidrnt, Govern- 
mejit Printing, Cat- 

cut La, J90D, 

70. Lists of Antiquarian Remains in 
His Highness the Nizam's 
territories. (N. 1. S.) ^ 

H- CQUsenSj Supennteadctit, 
Atchsological Surveyi Bom¬ 
bay, 


71.'Ihe Muhammadan Architecture 
of Alimedabad, Part L (N. I. S,) 

J. Burgess, late Director 
General, Archajological i 

Survey of India. 

Eyre and SpotLiswoodet 
Londoiii Tgoo, 

72. Report on results of explorations 
in the Nepal Tarsi, Part J, (N. 

I. s.) 

* 

P- C, Mukherjjj lately ceii- 
ploycd on Aeeh^t^ological 
exp Ep rations under the 

Goverjimcnt of the North- 
Western Provinces anrl 

Oudh, 

SupcriuteudejiL Govern- 
tnenc Printing, Cal¬ 
cutta, igoi. 

73* *rhe jaina Sl&pa and some other 
Antiquities of Mathuii. (N. L S.) 

74. Moghul Colour Decoration of 
Agra, Part J. (N, I. S.) 

V.A. Smith, Indfatk OviJ 
Service, , 

E, Smitbi Arcl]^ploT|(^al 
Surveyor, North-Western j 
Provinces and Oudh, 

Government Press 

United Provinces^ igoi,^ 

DiUo^ 

75. The Archilectnral Antiquities of ' 
Northern GnjsraL 

J, Burgess, lale Director- 
General, Archaeological 

Survey of India, and IL 
Co usens, Super! ntea dent, 
Archaeological Survey, 

Western India. 

Eyre sind Sf>ottJSwoode^ 
LondonJ 1903* 
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Title of werli* 

.Vameand difieial designatio n 

of authcH-^ 1 

Public hi mg Prcaa, ajid date 
oF puhlic;itiDn. 

Madras— 

1 



1 

75, Notes on the AmarivatT StClpa . 

J, Burgess, Government 
Archeological Sarveyor for 
Western and Sou them 
(ndia. 

Go vern me n t Press^ 

Madras^ 1S82, 

77^ Nates and iD^erlplTons from Tem¬ 
ples in the hladuta Distrietp 

Vol [V. 

Ditto 

Ditto^ iSSj-Sfi, 

78. Tamil and Sanskrit Inscription^ 
with same notes on village 
antiqyitieSt eollected chiefly in 
the south of the \fadras Presi- 
deacy^ 

Dit^o ^ 

DiUo^ tS86. 

yg. List of adcient monuments for 
conservation in the Madras 
Presidency in 1884, ' 

Ditto ^ 

Ditto, 18S6-87, 

So» List oi ancient monufnents 
selected for conservation in the 
Madras: Presidency in 1891. 

A* Rea, Archaeological Sur¬ 
vey oT| Madras, 

Ditto, i8gi. 

Si. Epigrapida indica and Record of 
the Archeological Survey of 
India, VoL ll[^ 1894^95, 

E. HuJtzsch,^ PlipD.p Go\ern- 
ment Epigraphist 

Su pe rill tc n den Cover u- 
ment Printing, Calcntta;, 
1S95. 

S2. DiitOi VoL IVp 1896-97 

Ditto i 

Ditto, 1897* 

83, Ditto, „ V. iSgS-gg 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899, 

84. Ditto, „ VI| igocHOi 

Ditto 

Ditto, E901. 

8^, List ol tcmbs and monuments of 
Europeans, elc*| in the Madras 
District, 

Goverument of Madras 

1 

Government Press, 

Madras, iSgS, 

86, List of tombs and manumeiits 
erected in Madras, 

1 Ditto 

Ditto. 

87, List of statues, monuments, and 
busts erected in Madras in 
honour of diatingubbed sorvauts 
of the State* 

Ditto , 

1 

i 

1 Ditto, 

1 

Bombay— 

1 


88, Rock-cut Temples of Western 
India. 

1J. Fergosson, F,R»S.. 

M.RA.S. 

R, Clay £c 5 oii| London^ 
1864. 
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* TllJe pf wofk>^ 

Xsirne aivd dcsigTuitiun 

of aiiLhor. 

Publifhing Press, and date 
cit publkatliirv. 

Bombay— 



Archstecture at Afim^dahadp the 
Capital of Gujarat. 

1 Colonel BJg^Sp Thecn 

1 dore C, HopCi Bombay 

Civil Service^ and James 

Fergussod, F,R.S.. 

M.R.ArS., FelldWp Royal 
Itist. BtitUh Architects, 

John Murni^j Albemarle 
Street, London, 1866. 

90 Arcliitccture at Beejapo&rj an 
aadent Mahometan Capital in 
the Bombay Presidency^ 

R P* Hart, B.E-, A. Cum- 
niing^ C.Epj Cfihnel Biggs, 
late of the Royal Artilleryi 
Major Loch^ Bombay Army, 
Captain Meadows Tavlor^ 
M.R.LA., F*R.G,S,l, and 
James Fergusson, F.R.S*. 
M.R.A S* 

R. Qav & Son, London, 
1866. 

01. Architecture in Dharwar and 
Mysore* 

Dr. Pigon, Bombay Medical 
Service^ A, C. B* Neill, 
Esq., Colcmel Biggs, late of 
the Royal Artiilcrvj Colonel 
Mcaduws Tayiqr, M-R-LA., 
F*R*G*SJ.> James Fergus^ 
son, F.R.S,, M.R.A,S.p 
Fellow^ RoyaJ InsL British 
Architects. 

R. Clay Sc Son, Loudon. 

9?, Report on the illustration of the 
Archaic Architecture of India^ 
etc* 

Dr. Forbes WaUon and Mr. 
Fergti^son, General Cun- 
ningham and Colonel Mea¬ 
dows Taylor, 

Itidian Museum, i86g. 

93* Photographs from Somanath^ 
Girnari junagadli^ and other 
places in Kathiawar* 

James Burgess, M.R.A.S., 
F.R.G.S. 

Sykes and Dwyer, Bom¬ 
bay, 1870, 

94* Kotes to accompany a series of 
photographs designed to illus¬ 
trate the Aocicni Architecture 
of Western India, | 

Captain Layon, late of Her 
MajestyV 6Sth Regiment 
of Light Inlantry, 

Carey Brothcrii, Old 
Coilege Street, 3 

Geneva, 1S71. 

95. Rock-Temples of Elephanta or 
Ghirapuri« 

James Burgess^ F.R.G.S., 
M.R.A.S,, and D, H. Sykes* 

D. H, Sylce3& Co,, Bom¬ 
bay, 1871, 

96. MempraDdum on the Buddhist 
Caves at Jnnnar, 

James Burgess, Archaso- 
logica] Surveyor and Re¬ 
porter to Governmentj and I 
], F, Flettj BoX.S. 

Goveroment Central 

Press, Bombay, 1874* 

97* Memorandum on the antiquities | 
at Dabhoi, Ahmedabad, Than, 
Junagadh, Gimarj and DhjiJik. l 

James Burgess, ArcbietH 
lexical Survey Of, and Re¬ 
porter to GovernroenL 

Ditto, 1875. 

98^ Memorandum on the remains at 
Guntllp Gop, and in Kachh^ etc. 

Ditto ^ ^ 

Ditto, 

























rUBLiSHKD U^DER OFFICIAL AUTHORITV. 


3 S 5 


Title worii- 


Nome and olTlcbl d&sij^natiDri 
of author. 


BOMUAV— 


Publishing' Fresi. ond date 
of publicaEion» 


99, ProviTitial lists of Architccttiral 
and oth^r Arcbseological re¬ 
mains In Western Indiaj, inctucl* 
ing the Bombay Prcsidency'i 
Sindbj Centra] Prov- 

iiice.^i and Bydnrabad^ 


Ja.tiies BiirgesSp Archaeologi¬ 
cal Surveyor and R&porier 
to Govern nriEnl* 


Government Central 
Press, Bombay^ 1 S 75 . 


TOO. Translations oF inscrlptiong from 
Belgauni and Kaladgi Districts 
in the report of the first sca- 
5 on''s operations of tlse ArchsKO* 
logical Survey of Western India 
and of inscripEionsiroin KatliSa- 
war and Kachb^ 


J, F* Fleet, Bo. C.S., and 
Hiiri Vainan Limaya^ B*A. 


DlHo, 1 S 75 * 


lOi* Buddhist Caves of Ajanlaj old 
Hills^ Notes aiid illastrations 

of the—. 


Ditto, 


102 * Notes on th^ atitiqnitieg of the . 
Talukas of Pamerj Sangamnefj, 
Ankolcp and Kopergaum form- I 
ing the charge ot the 2 nd Assis-' 
tanl Cohector, Ahmadnagar, 
with revised lists of remains in 
the Alimadnagar^ Na^ikj Puna, 
Thana, and Kaiidgi Zillalis. 

t 03 . Architectural and Arohseological 
remains in Khaodesh in 1 S 77 . 

104 . Reports regarding the Archaio- 

logical remains in the Karachi, 
Haidarnbadj and Shikarpur 
Collecloratea in Sindhp with 
plans of tombs» 

105 . Report on the Architectural and 

Archarolugicai remains in the 
Province of Kaclihp with 5 
papers by the late Sir ^Vlcs. 
Btirnes, (Selections troin the 
records of the Bombay Govern- 
ment, No. Cl. 11, new series.) 

fo 6 p Nates on the Buddha Rock 
Temples of Ajanta, thei? paint* 
lags and sculptures, and on the 
paintings of the Bagh Caves, 
modern Buddha Mythology, etc. 

107 ^ Inscriptions from the Cave Teni* 
plea of Western fndia wilh 
descriptive notes, etc- 


P, Sioclair, Bo. G,S., and 
J- Burges^, Arcba:ologica! 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Government. 


W. H. Properti Collector of 
Khandesh^ 


Dalpatram Praojivan Kha* 
khar. 


J, Burgesa, Archeological 
Surveyorj Western Indian 


J, Burgess, Archmological 
Surveyor, and Bhagwanfal 
Indraji Pandit, 


Dilto^ 1877,^ 


Ditto^ 


Ditto, iE79^ 


Ditto. 


Ditto* 


Ditto, iS3i« 
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AliCHj'EOLOGlCAL REPORTS 


Title of work. 

Name and official de&l^naliun 
of Buther, 

PubKkh^ PreiSj andMate 

1 of publication. 




loB*. Lists of the anliqtiariPii] reiiia.iiis 
in the Bombay Presidency, 
with an Append]! of in^erip^ 
lions froTTi GojaraL 

J, Burgess, Arctixologicai 
Surveyor and Reporter to 
Coi'emtneEt. 

<w 

1 Government Central 

» Press, Bombay, 1S85. 

top. Scheme for the protection ai^d 
confservation oF ancient build'^ 
ings in and around the City of 
AbmeJabad. 

A. W* Crawley-Boevy, C 3.. 

i 

! 

EdocfltiDa Society'^s 

Press, Bombay, 1886. 

iiOi List of Photographs of ancient 
buildings and antiquities^ 

Bombay. 


Superintendent, Govcrti- 
ment Printing.Calcutta, 
1887. 

Ill, The Antiquities o( the town of 
Dabhoi in Gujarat, 

James Burgess, LL.D,, 

1 C.r.B,, Oircctor GcAeral 

1 of the Archaeological 

Survey of India, and 
H, Consens, M.RA.S., 
Arctisol<^c^ Surveyor, 
Western India. 

George Waterston ft 
Sons, Edinburgh, t888. 

112. List of Photographse Negative& 
of ancient btiiidinga and anti'- i 
quities of the Bombay Presi¬ 
dency, 

H. Couseus, M.R,A S„ 
Archaeological Surveyor, 
Western India. 

Governinent Central 

Press, Bombay, (888, 

113. Bijapur Guide . * 

Ditto . , ! 

Orplianage Press, Poona, 
f 83 g. 

114. Notes On the buildings and other 
antiquarian reniams at Bijapur 
with Iranslations of the in$crip- 1 
tioiis. 

H. Couseiis, Archseological 
Surveyor, Westeru India, 
and E, Reliatsek. 

Government Central 

Press, Bombay, 1890. 

iiS- An account of the Caves at Mid- 
sur and Karsambla. | 

H. Cowsens, Arcbasological 
Surveyor, Western India. 

Ditto, tSgi. 

116. Progress Report of the Arch^0^ I 
logical Survey of Western India 
for the months of December 
1B89 to April tSgo. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1890. 

itj* Ditto for the monthaol May i8go 
to April i8gi. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1891, 

ttS, Ditto for the months of May iSgj ' 
to April 1893, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892, 

Ditto for the months of Mav iSqa 
to April 1893. 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1893. 

120, Ditto for the months of May i8qt 
to April 1894, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894^ 






















PUliLiSHliU UNDE» OFFICIAL AUTHOHITV. 


aSj 



Kame arvi oSidal desfgnalion 

PubEishfng Press, and date 


dJ milhor* 

of publ^calican. 

BOMfiAV—ftfflf/i/. 



I Ji. Proirresa Report of tiie Archaso* 

IL CousensF Archaeological 

Govern men t Ce ntral 

logical Survey of Western India 

Surveyor, VVe&terii iodia- 

Pressj Bombay, 1895+ 

for the monllis of May 1894 
to August 1895, 


12J* L>Uto for the months of Septoni* 

Ditto 

Ditto^ 189S. 

her 1895 to April i 3 g 5 . 



123, Ditto, for the year ending 30th 

Ditto 

Ditto. 1897. 

Juno 1857^1 



i24p Ditto for the year ending 30th 

Ditto 

DktOj 1898. 

June 1S98* 



I25i Ditto for the year ending 30th 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1899^ 

June 1899* 



ta 5 . Ditto for the year ending 3Dth 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900. 

June 1900, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 190T. 

127. Ditto for the year ending ^oih 

June 1901« 



J2S. Ditto lor the year eDding 30lh 

Ditto 

DittOj 1903- 

June 1902. 

Ditto . < 


T29. Ditto for the year ending 30th 

Ditto, [903^ 

June 1903. 

John Grifhlhs^ iSle Principal 


130^ Paintings in the Buddhist Cave- 

W. GriggSj London^ 1896* 

‘remplea of Ajanta, Khandcsh^ 

of the Sir JamghrdjJ 


India, Volume 1 (Pictorial suh- 

Jijlbhai School of An, 


jectsj* 

Bombay, Pel taw of the 
University of Bamhay^j 
Member of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asia¬ 
tic Society. 

- 

131, Ditto ditto Volume If 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1897. 

(Decorative details). 

Bengal— 


132, Ruins of the Nalanda Monas' 

A. M, Brnadleyi B.C,S, 

Bengal Secretariat Press, 

teries at BurgaoD^ Sub-division 


1872. 

Bihari District Patna^ 

i 

1 

133, Report on the Archaeology of the 

H, L, Harri&on^ B*C S. ^ 

Ditto, 1^73. 

Dbtrict of Midnapore. 



134. Bujddha Gaya, the Hermitage of 

R^jendralila ^fitraJ LL.D., 

Ditto, 1878. 

Sdkya Muni. 

C.LE. 


135^ List of ohjectB of antiquarian in¬ 

■ 1-1 

1 

Ditto, 1879. 

terest in Bengah 



136, Revised list of ancient monu- 

*1... 

Ditto, 1 387. 

menu in Bengal, t 836 > 

1 


137. Some Historical and EthnicaT 

W. B, Oldtiam, C.i.E,, Indian 

Ditto, iSgr, 

aJpecLs of the Burdivan District. 

Civil Service. ' 
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ARCHvfiOLOGICAL REPORTS 


Title of work. 

Name and DfUrial desif^nalion 
of authi?^ 

PuhiLshing Pre!^«p and date 
of publicatiocL 

Bengal— 



138. Discovery of the exact site of 
classic Capital of Pata- 
lipiitrap ihe Palihffi^irg of the 
Greeksp and description of the 
superficial remains. 

L. A. Waddell, M.B. . 

Ben^Ai SrcTctiirliit Prew, 
1893. 

139, A Brief History of the BodhGaya 
Math. 

Rai Ram Andgrah Narayan 
Singhj Bahadur. 

Ditto, 1893. 

1 

140. Sikkim Cajsetteer ^ « 


Ditto, i8g4- 

141* Some Historical and Ethnical 
aspects of the Burdwan District 
with all explanatory Index (Re¬ 
print). 

W.^ B. Oldhnm, C.LE., Indian 
Civil Service* 

DittO^ 

142. Lii^E of Statues^ Moimmenta, and 
Busts in Cal cotta of Historical 
interest^ 


Ditto-^ 

List of Inscriptions on tDiubs or 
monumenis possessing historical 
or archeological intcrestp 

C* R, Wilson^ M.An the 

Bengal Educational Service^ 

j Superintendent, Govern- 
nienl Pri uting, Calcutta, 
1896. 

144. List of Ancient Monuments in 
Bengal—Revised and corrected 
up to gist August iErj5, 

f 

Bengal Secretariat Press* 

1 18g6. 

145, List of ancient monuments !— 



Dacca Division 


Ditto. 

Rajsliahi Division . 

1 4 « 4 « V 

Diito. 

Orissa Division 


Ditto. 

Chota Nagpur Division » 


Ditto, 

Bhagalpur Division 


Ditto, 

Chittagong Division . ^ 


Ditto* 

Burdwan Division , + 


Ditto. 

Patna DIvRion , . ^ 


Ditto. 

Presidency Division 


Ditto* 

146. Atinnal Report of the Ai-chaeolo- 
gical Survey, Bengal Cifcle^ for 
the year igco-oi. 

T. Blochp .Archmological 
Surveyor, Bengal Circle. 

DittO;^ I go I* 

147, Ditto for th^ year cndiid 

April igoE. 

Dllto 

Ditto, 1902. 

148, Ditto for the year ended April 
1303. 1 

Ditto 

Ditto, tgog* 
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Title <jF w«k. 

Name and DfEcial designation 
of author. 

1 PubSishme Vms, and dale 

1 of publicsoon^ 

United Provinces— 


1 

149. Deacnptbn ol the at 

KsLlinjar. 

1 F. Maisey 

. [ Baptist Mission Press, 

1 184a, 

150. List i}t Photographic Nrgative^t 
of the iDonumenUl aivliqqhies 
in the Nor lb-West em Pfovinees 
and Oudh^ 

A- Fahrerj Ph.D** Archaeolo¬ 
gical Sarveyotj and E.W* 
Smithy Architectural Sur^ 
veyoTp Nortli-Wrdterp Pro¬ 
vinces and Oadh. 

1 

! Super inLendent^ Govern¬ 
ment Printing* Cdcuttai 
1889, 

151, Progress reports of the Epigra¬ 
ph leal and Architectaral 

Branches of the North-Western 
Provitsccs and Oodh| A^ch^e0' 
logical Survey Circle* from 
October 1889 lid 3otii Jane 
1S9!. 

Ditto « 1 

Government Press,North- 
Western Frovioces and 
Oudh* 189*. 

1^2. Progress report of the ArcUieolo-^ 
gical Survey Circlcj f'^arth- 
Western Provinces and Oudb, 
for the year j 891-92. 

A. Fuhrer, Pli.D,, Archeolo¬ 
gical Surveyor, 

Thompson College Press, 
Roorkce* rSga, 

J53, DittOj for the year ending June 

1893- 

Ditto . » 

Ditto^ ^893^ 

154* DittO| for the year ending June 
1S94, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1894, 

155, DiltOj for the year ending June 
1895. 

Ditto 

Oitto^ 1^95- 

156. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1896, 

Ditto , 

DltlOj tSg 6 ^ 

157. Ditto, for the year ending June 
1897. 

Ditto 

DhtOj 1897^ 

158. Ditto, for the year ending June 

iSfjiS. 

Ditto « 

Ditto, 

159^ DitlOy for the year ending Jana 
1899. 

A. Smith* l.C.S.; and E* 
VV4 Smith* Art li*3eo log leal , 
Surveyor* 1 

Govt-rn ment Press, North- 
We^teT^ Provinces and 
Oudb, 1899, 

160* Ditlo^ for the year ending 31 si 
Match [900^ 

E, \\\ Smithy Archaeological 
Surveyor, 

DittOj 1900, 

161. DiuOj for the year ending 31st 
March ^901* 

1 

Dilto* 1901. 

162, Dittf^j for the year ending 3tst 
March 1902. 

. 

Ditto, 1902. 

1&3, Ditto, For the year ending 3*^^ 
March 1903, 


Ditto^ 
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Title pf wDi^. 


NdirL<e and oBici&l dtii|£Tiattan 
pf author. 


UtJTTED PftOVlNCES-£rtf/irif. 

164. List of Cliristiao tornhs, and 

rnoDomepts df STchceQloaical 
and historical interest atid their 
insrrlptionii^j in the North-West* 
ern Provinces and Uiidh, 


165 . The remains ne.tr Kasia in the 
Gorakhpur District. 


A ^ Fnh re r, Areha! ologi cal 
Surreyor^ Nd^tb«^^Ve stern 
Pfovtnets and Oudh. 


V, A. Smith, I.C.Sp 


FubSisliing PresSp and date 
of p>jbiic:aLion. 


Government Press, North- 
Western Provinces and 
Ouilb| ]Sg& 


Ditto. 


i65* Portfolio of Indian ArcbltccturaE 
drawl ngs> Purt 1 . 

E. W* Smilh^ Archaealogical 
Survey or| North-Western 
Provinces and Oudb. 1 

^Griggs & Soas, London, 

iiig 7 . 

l6j^ Report on the afdiquTties in the 
district of Lahtpnr, North- 
West cm Provinces. 

Poorno Cliander Mukherji ♦ 

Thomsjion CoHpge Press> 
Roorke**, 1 S 99 , 

1 

j 5 S. Plates illustrating the report on 
the antiquities in the district of 
Lalitpur^ North-Western Prov- 
incifs. 

Punjab — 

Ditto . , 

1 

Ditto. 

1 

ifig. Re[:ort of the Punjib Circle of 
the Archeological Sarvej, 

18 SB- 81 J- 

C+ J, Rodgers^ Archeological 
Surveyor* 

W. Ball & Co.j Lahorej 
1891 . 

170 W Revised list of objects of Archaeo¬ 
logical intcrcist in the Punjab. 

Ditto « * 

Baptist Mission Preas^ 
Calculta. 

171 , Progress Report oF the ArchBeo- 
logical Surveyt Piinjab Circle, 
for the period from i&t January 
to 30 th June [ 901 . ' 

Dr. J, Ph, Vogelp ArchEeologi- 
cal Surveyor! Punjab. 

Lahore Caxton Printing 
Works^ 1901 , 

172 . OittOj foe the year ended 31 st 
March 190 ?. 

Ditto 

Ditto* Tgos. 

173 . Ditto, for the year coded 3 tst 
March f 9 o 3 . 

Nb-W* t\ PsovtNCE— 

Ditto ^ * 

DiitOj 1903 . 

174 , Reports of Buddhist explorations 
in the Peshaw?ir District by the | 
loth Conipaiiy oE Sappers and 
Miners. 

Lieutenant C. Maxwell, R.E. 

1 1 

Public Works Depart 
mentj Punjab, i 8 Sa. 

175 . Detailed report of an Archjeolo- ^ 
legkal rnur with the Buner 
Field Force 

Dr. M* A* Stcifij PlnD.! 
Prindpal, Oriental College, 
Lahore, 

Punjab Government Press^ 

i 8 p 8 . 
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Title of work. 

1 Name and Qffidal d^signatiuEi 
q \ aulhcir. 

1 Pub] tahing Preset and 

1 €jf publication. 

Bubma— 



1^6. List of objects of 

interest in British Burma. 

Dr E. Forrhhammer, 

Government Archicologastj^ 
Barma« 

Government Press, 

Burma, iS8o. 

IJ7. Notes on Ihe e^Hy History atid 
Geography of Sritisli Bqrrqa^^—- 



1. The Sbvi^e Dagon Pagoda 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1SS3, 

11 . The first Buddhist Mission 
to SLivannabhumL 

Dirto 

Ditto, 1884. 

i j8. List of objerts of Antiquarian and 
Arcb^glogicaf interest in British 
Burin an 

Ditto 

D itto. 

179. The Po U Daung Luseriptioni 
erected by King Sinbyuyiti in 
1774 A.D. 

Taw Sein K03 Government 
Translator^ Burma. 

Ditto, iS^(. 

iBo, List of objects of AntiquarSan 
interest m Arakan. 

Dr E. Forchhanimer, 

Government Arch geologist j 
Burma* 

Ditto. 

iSi. List of objects of Antiquarian 
interest in Burnia. . 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1892. 

t82* In^criptioR of Pagaiii Pinya^ and 
Ava (dccipliered from the ink 
impressioniJ found among the 1 
papers of the late Dr* Forth' 1 
hamruvrj. 

Ta’iV Sein Ko, Government 
Translator^ Burma. 

Ditto. 

I S3. Report on the antiquities of 
Arnkair* 

Dr, E. Forchhai^merj Gov- 
e r nm en t Arcbeolog is 

Burma. 

Ditto. 

Report on the Kyaukku Temple 
ar Pagan. 

Ditto » 

Ditto. 

1S5. The Kalyani Jnscriptions ^ 

Taw Sein Ko, Government 
Tran?&lator^ Burma. 

Ditto. 

1S6. Memorandum of a tour in parls 
of the Amherst^ Shwegyia^ and 
Pegu Districts, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

187* Note on a tour ia Burma in 
Marctk and April 1903. 

F. 0. OerieL Assistant 
Engineer on spechi duty^ 
Public WorLs Department^ 
North*Western Provinces 
and OudK 1 

Ditto, t%3. 


I 
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Title of Wfirk. 

Name and ofEctnl deiignattan 
of author* 

1 PublisliTng Prt55, and date 

1 qf publication. 

Burma— cantii. 


1 

188. Notes oil ail Arch^oEogical tour 
through R^maunadesa. 

(The Talaing eonntry of Burma,} 

Taw Sein Koj Government 
Translator, Burma. 

Reprinted from the 

iTtdmn by 

the EdweationaJ 

Society'*? Steam Pres^j 

Bombay^ 1893, 

]& 9 . A preUminary study of the Po U 
Daung Inscription of Stribyuyin, 
1774 A,D, 

Ditto 

p 

1 Ditto. 

190, A pTellminary study of the^ Kaly* 
ani loscript!Dos/ 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

191, Notes onatJtJquitles in Ramaiina- 
dfsa. 

(The Tdaing country of Burnia.] 

Lieutenant-Colonel EL C 
TempICp late Presidentj 
Rangoon Mu nicjpal i ty> 

Burma. 

DittOy 

tgz- Some remarks on the Kalyani 
loscriptLona^ 

Taw Sefn Ko, Government 
Translator, Bnrma* 

Ditto* 

193, Inacriplioiis copied from the 
Slones collected by King Bodaw- 
paya and placed near ihe 
Arakan Pagoda, Mandalay, 

Maung Tun Nydn, Officiating 
G a vero m en t Tran slator, 

Burma* 

Go%'erumeiu Press, 

Burma, 1897, 

194. hscriptions of Pagafty Pinya and 
Ava, 

Tranflataon with Hotels 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1S99. 

195. Jnseriptiona collected in Upper 
Btirma. 

Taw Sein Ko^ Government 
Arch^ologistj Burma, 

Ditto, igoD-rgog. 

196, IndcK, lascriptionuiM B. Birroani- 
carum. Volume 1 , , 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1900, 

197* List of objects of antiquarian and 
arc.hasDlogical interest in Upper 
Burma, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1901, 

*98. List of Pagodas at Pagan under | 
the custody of Government, 

Ditto 

Ditto. 

* 99 * Report on Archaeological work in 
Burma for the year 190 [-02i 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1902. 

300 * Ditto, for the year 1902-03 , 

Ditto . , i 

1 

DittO| 1903. 

Mysore AND Coorc— , 



2qi* Mysore Inscriptions + ^ ^ j 

-* Rice, Director of PobUc B 
Instruction, 

ffjMre G 0 vero m ent 

Press, 1S79, 
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Title of 1 

Name and official dHignatlon 1 

of amhor* 

PuHishin^ PresAj and date 
of publicatinn* 

Mysore and Coorg— wn/rf. 



203 . Coor^ Itiscriptiana * 

L. Rice, Secretary to Govern¬ 
ment, 

Mysore Governtneiit 

Press, 1886. 

303. Inscriptions at Sravana Bclgo 1 »j 
a chief seat of the Jains 
(Mysore). 

L. Riccj Director of Archato- 
logical Researches and , 
Secretary to Govern ment, 
Mysore. 

Ditto, 18S9, 

204* Epigraphla Camati c a—I nscrj p- 
tions in Ihe Mysore Dbtrict, 
Part L 

Ditto i 

Ditto, 18914. 

2051 DittOj Part 11 « i ■ » 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1898. 

206. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Kadur 
DistricL 

L. Rice, Director of Archieo- 
logical Rtsearches* 

Ditto, 1901. 

207, Ditto, Inacriplions m the Hassan 

District in 2 sections^ 

Ditto « 

^ Basel Mission Press, 
Ms.iiga 1 ore, 1902. 

208. Ditto, InscnptloTis In the Simoga 
District, Part L 

Ditto a i 

Ditto. 

J09. Ditto, Inscriptions in the Chital* 
drug District, 

Ditto 

Ditto, 1903. 

Assam— 



2t0. Report on the progress of histori¬ 
cal research m A^sam. 

E. A, Gait, Esq., I.CS., 
Honorary Director oF 
Ethnography in Assam. 

Assam Secretariat Priht- 
itig Office, Shillong 
1097. 

211. Listof Arcbasological remains in 
the Province of Assam, 

1 

Ditto, 1903. 
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